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PREFACE 

OwjNG mainly to the systematic work of the Meteorological 
Department, established by the Government of India in 
1875, we now possess a far better knowledge of the 
weather and climate of India than of those of any other 
tropical country, and, in some respects, better than of those 
of many parts of Europe ; thanks to the greater simplicity 
of the processes concerned, and to the prominence and 
regular recurrence of the more striking phases of the 
seasons. But to the great majority of the lay public, of 
those to whom information of this kind is a matter of daily 
interest and importance, this knowledge is as a sealed book. 
It may be found, indeed, embodied in the volumes periodically 
issued by the meteorological ofl&ce, or scattered through 
the journals and transactions of various scientific societies : 
but all publications of this class are addressed to students 
and co-workers in the field ; and besides being, in most cases, 
too technical in form to approve itself to the tastes and 
requirements of the general public, the literature is too 
voluminous, and the information it contains too diffuse, to 
be readily accessible to those who have neither the time 
nor the opportunity to search through so wide a field. 

The want of some work that shall afford, in a compen- 
dious and apprehensible form, such information as is con- 
stantly in demand by those engaged in administration, in 
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agriculture, sanitation, engineering works, and the like, and 
especially in the navigation of Indian seas, or by those who 
wish to follow, intelligently, the current reports of the 
weather issued daily at Simla and Calcutta, has long been 
obvious, and has been definitely expressed in the anniversary 
address of the President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
delivered at the annual meeting of the Society in February 
1887, in the following terms. After noticing the errors of 
the older storm literature, as represented by the works of 
Eeid and Kddington, he remarks : — 

" It is much to be desired that steps should be taken 
by some recognised authority, to prepare a simple and 
popular manual on the subject [of storms], based on the 
sounder knowledge which modem science has acquired. 
And indeed such a work is also needed for the meteorology 
of the land, to enable the lay public to understand and 
intelligently appreciate the mass of meteorological literature 
which the Government Gazettes and the entire press so 
lavishly place before us. We want something more popular 
than the very valuable ' Vade Mecum ' of Mr. Blanford, not 
a scientific investigation of principles, but a brief, clear, and 
comprehensive explanation of the observations ordinarily 
made, their objects, uses, and mode of application." 

It is to meet this want that the present work has been 
taken in hand. It is not addressed to meteorologists and 
physicists, although some of the data and facts adduced 
may be not without interest to those who are principally 
concerned with meteorology in its scientific aspect ; but more 
particularly to agriculturists, medical officers, engineers, pilots, 
and other seafaring men, and to those others of the general 
public to whom the weather and the climates of India and 
of its seas are practical and not scientific objects of interest 
I have therefore selected from the abundant materials now 
available, and from the general conclusions from these, 
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worked out by Messrs. Eliot, Hill, and other Indian meteor- 
ologists, such portions as are of practical importance to 
inquirers of this class, and have endeavoured to set them 
forth in clear and concise language, avoiding, as a rule, 
all discussion of a technical character, and all technical 
forms of expression that have not become more or less 
familiarised to the public through the medium of the weather 
reports and other literature of a popular character. The 
explanation of these latter is one of the objects of the 
work. 

The work consists of two parts. The first gives a con- 
cise general description of the kinds of observations made 
at Government observatories, and the information they 
directly afiford. ^ This constitutes what may be termed the 
elements of the climate and weather. The second deals 
with the practical applications . of weather knowledge. In 
the first part, the intensity of the sun's heat in India, 
the air temperature, humidity, cloud, winds, and rainfall, 
together with the principal variations they present in differ- 
ent parts of the Empire, and the changes they undergo in 
the course of the year, the behaviour of the barometer and 
the methods of interpreting and utilising its teachings, and 
the constitution and nature of storms, are briefly described 
in separate sections. The second and more extensive part 
is devoted to a detailed notice of the local climates — first, 
those of the chief hill stations, and then those of the 
dififerent provinces of the low country. Then follow the 
weather characteristics of the three Indian seasons, illus- 
trated by the information furnished by the daily weather 
charts published at Simla ; the tracks and seasons of storms 
on the seas around India, with some practical deductions 
for the guidance of seamen; and finally, the statistics of 
rainfall, evaporation, and wind pressure, which are chiefly 
required by engineers in dealing with questions of water 
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supply, drainage, and the stability of structures. In this 
section an attempt has been made for the first time to 
estimate the average rainfall of some of the chief river 
basins, a datum of great iqiportance to physical geographers, 
not less than to engineers. 

In the Appendices are given, in a condensed form, some 
portions of the statistical data on which the above de- 
scriptions are based, much of which have been computed 
specially for this work. They include the more import- 
ant climatic elements of 92 places in India, Burmah, 
and Ceylon, a list of well-recorded storms in the Bay of 
Bengal, with their approximate places of origin, tracks, and 
rates of movement, and tables of the average, maximum, and 
minimum monthly rainfall at 114 places. 

Among the friends to whom I am indebted for informa- 
tion and assistance, I must especially mention Mr. James 
Forrest, Secretary of the Institution of Civil Engineers, to 
whose kindness I owe much of the information respecting 
engineering works and professional observations in India, 
Africa, and Australia, which will be found quoted in the 
final section of Part II. Also Captain Henry Toynbee, 
late of the London Meteorological Office, and his successor, 
Lieutenant C. W. Baillie, E.if., to whom I am indebted 
for valuable assistance in preparing the section on Storms 
in Indian Seas. 

Folkestone, A'priX 1889. 
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PAET I 

ELEMENTS OF CLIMATE AND WEATHEE 

The Heat of the Sun in India 

Use of the Sun Thermometer. — The question is often 
asked of meteorologists, "What is the temperature in the 
Sim ? " The reply must be, " That depends entirely on the 
instrument with which you measure it, and on its surround- 
ings ; " in other words, the question, so put, does not admit 
of a definite answer. Still the fact remains that the sun is 
hotter in India than in England for example, hotter appar- 
ently in May than in January, and there must be some way 
of expressing this difference by a reference to the thermo- 
meter. And that, in point of fact, there is such a way 
stands in evidence in the reports of the chief observatories^ 
published daily or weekly in the newspapers, which give^ 
together with the temperature of the air in the shade, the 
reading of a thermometer exposed to the- sun. This ther- 
mometer is an instrument specially constructed for the 
purpose. It has the bulb coated with lamp-black, and ia 
enclosed in a large glass tube hermetically sealed after 
exhaustion, and it is exposed to the sun on a support four 
feet above the ground, as far as possible from buildings. 
Any other kind of thermometer would probably show a. 
different temperature ; and, indeed, thermometers of appar- 
ently similar construction are often found to differ many 
degrees in their readings in the sun, notwithstanding that, 

j^ B 
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in the shade, they read alike. This latter discrepancy can 
be approximately ascertained and allowed for ; but it is not 
possible to ascertain the exact effect due to variations in 
the surrounding objects and in the character of the ground 
beneath the instrument; and thus it is found that, under 
equally clear skies, the excess of the sun thermometer read- 
ing above that which shows the temperature of the air in 
the shade, — in other words, the heating effect of the sun, 
shown by the former instrument, — is greater at some stations 
than others. 

Insolation Temperatures in India. — In India this 
difference is, as a rule, from 50° to 70° Fahr. It does not 
vary much in the course of the year so long as the sky is 
imclouded ; but it is higher at hill stations than on the plains, 
in the cold season considerably higher, showing that, in 
opposition to the prevalent belief, the power of the sun is 
reaUy greater on the hills, and that protection of the head 
and back is at least as necessary a precaution at Simla or 
Mussoorie (and still more so at greater elevations), as on the 
plains of India. At Leh, 11,500 feet above the sea. Dr. 
Cayley succeeded in making water boil by simply exposing 
it to the sun in a small bottle, blackened on the outside and 
placed inside an empty quinine phial to protect it from 
cooling by the wind. 

As examples of the temperatures recorded with thermo- 
meters of the kind above described, on the hills and plains 
of India, the following table shows the highest readings 
registered in each month of 1885, by no means a hot year, 
at Simla, Murree, Lahore, Calcutta, and Madras ; and also the 
greatest differences of these and the highest temperatures in 
the shade on the same day : — 
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In England, the Eev. F. Stow, who has paid much attention 
to this subject, found that thermometers of the same kind as 
those used in India, and exposed in the same manner, seldom 
» read above 140^ and states his belief that 154° is the 
highest temperature registered in five years. This would 
seem to show that the highest temperatures actually recorded 
in England do not differ very much from those of the hill 
station Murree, but their excess above the temperatures of 
the air would seem to be much less, and rarely, if ever, to 
amount to 70°. 

This latter remark may apply equally to the case of 
Madras, where, indeed, the excess of the sun temperatures 
over those of the air is not greater than is occasionally 
recorded in the summer in England ; but then the air tem- 
perature itself is 20° or 30° higher; and it would be a 
grave mistake to suppose that exposure to the sun in 
Madras can be incurred with the same impunity as exposure 
to the summer sun in England. 

On the other hand, experience shows that the more 
fervid intensity of the sun's rays at the hill stations, in 
January and Febniary, may be borne not only without 
danger but even without serious discomfort in a cool atmo- 
sphere, provided the head and spinal column are adequately 
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protected. And it may be concluded that the temperature 
readings of the sun thermometer, which show the tempera- 
ture of the air, plus the direct heating effect of the sun, 
notwithstanding the artificial and purely conventional char- 
acter of the arrangements for determining them, probably 
afford a better criterion of the stress imposed on the animal 
system, than do the figures expressive of the sun's heating 
effect alone. The glare and intense light reflected from all 
surrounding objects, and especially from the ground bathed 
in Indian sunshine, are perhaps not less trying to the un- 
acclimatised visitor to India, than the heat which they 
accompany. 

Duration of Sunshine. — The greater intensity of the 
sun is, however, only one element of its distinctive action 
in India. Another of not less importance is the greater 
frequency and duration of sunshine. At St. Aubin's, in 
Jersey, where, according to a table of sunshine records 
published by Mr. E. H. Scott, the number of sunshiny 
hours exceeds that of any station in the British Isles, the 
average total of sunshine, on the mean of five years, was 1853 
hours in the year, or rather over 5 hours per day. At 
Calcutta, on the mean of three years, it was 2732 hours, or an 
average of 7^ hours per day; and at Allahabad, also on 
the mean of three years, 3053 hours or an average of 8^ houi-s 
per day. Notwitlistanding the greater length of the summer 
days in the British Isles, in no single month did the number 
of sunshiny hours in Jersey equal the May average of either 
Calcutta or Allahabad, and only from June to September, 
the rainy season of Northern India, did the total duration 
of sunshine in Jersey surpass that at the Indian stations. 
The following table, extracted from the Eeport on the 
Meteorology of India for 1885, gives the data on which 
these statements are based, and also, for comparison, the 
corresponding data on St. Aubin's for the average of five 
years : — 
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We have do records of sunshiiie from Southern ludta to 
compare with the above, but it appears from the estimates 
of the quantity of cloud which have been made for many 
years past in all parts of India, that, on the general average 
of the year, the skies are appreciably more cloudy in 
Southern than in most parts of Kortheni India, and es- 
pecially Central and Korth-westem India, and it may be 
inferred, therefore, that the quantity of sunshine is less. If 
we take 1000 as representing the total expanse of the sky, 
the average proportion of cloud in the Punjab, the North- 
west Provinces, Lower Bengal, and the plains of Madras 
are respectively as follow : — 
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Paniab . , . > 9 
N.W. Provineea . i 9 
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283 
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These figures, being based upon mere eye-estimates, cannot 
lay claim to the same precision as those of the duration of 
sunshine, which are derived from self- registering instru- 
ments, but tlie data of dififerent stations are very accordant, 
and as the figures are the averages of, in most cases, from 
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14 to 17 years* observations, I believe they may be accepted 
with confidence. 



The Tempekatuke of the Aik 
Temperature Observatioiis. Mean Temperature. — 

In what I have to say on this subject it must be understood 
that I speak of the temperature of the air outside the house, 
but in a place well shaded from the sun, where the air is not 
stagnant, but has free movement from all sides. In practice, 
at all Indian observatories, the thermometer is suspended 
under a roof, generally of thick thatch, which is supported 
either on posts or piUars, so that, while the ground beneath 
it is well shaded, the wind has free access to the instrument 
The temperature shown by a thermometer in such a position 
rarely agrees with that of a house or even of a verandah, in 
either of which it is generally lower during the day and 
higher at night. 

The observations, usually recorded under these circum- 
stances, are the highest and lowest temperatures reached 
in the 24 hours, at whatever time they may occur, and, in 
addition, the readings of the actual temperature at certain 
fixed hours ; most commonly 1 A.M. and 4 P.M. From these 
four observations it is usual to compute what is called the 
mean temperature of the day. This is assumed to represent 
the average of all the fluctuations during the 24 hours, not 
that of the four recorded readings only. And this result is 
arrived at by various devices founded on a more complete 
system of observations. As the consideration of these 
belongs to the technicalities of meteorological observation, 
they need not be discussed here. Suffice it to say that, 
although for any single day the result may differ by a 
degree or two from the real value, on the average of several 
days these errors should neutralise each other; so that, 
if the method adopted be valid, the mean temperature 
of a whole month should be well within a degree of the 
truth. 
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Diumal Variation and Range. — In fine, cloudleas 
weather, the changes of temperature during the day are 
remarkably regular in India. The air is coolest a few 
minutes before sunrise. No sooner does the sun appear 
above the horizon than the temperature mounts rapidly, 
the rate of rise gradually increasing up to about half-past 
8 o'clock (somewhat earlier or later, according to the hour 
of sunrise). After this it continues rising, but eU; a de- 
creasing rate, until it reaches its highest point about 2 
P.M^ or somewhat later. It then begins to fall, at first 
slowly, and afterwards more rapidly, till about sunset, when 
the fall is as rapid as was the rise in the forenoon. Later 
on the fall slackens, and after midnight continues slowly 
and steadily till a little before sunrise. The course of this 
variation is illustrated by Fig. 1, which represents the 
average diumal curves for Calcutta in March and July. 
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iPEBATuax AT Calcutta. 
1. Julj. 



The range of temperature during the day depends chieSy 
on the dryness of the air and the clearness of the skies. It 
is much greater in the interior of the country, and especially 
in North-western India, than on the coasts and in the 
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neighbourhood of the sea ; and, as a general rule, is greatest 
in the driest spring months and least in the rainy season. 
In Sind and Baluchistan, and throughout the dry tract to 
the west of the Jumna and the Aravalis, the daily range of 
the thermometer is greatest in October or November, when 
the difference between sunrise and the afternoon averages 
not much less than 35"" and sometimes exceeds 40^ In 
the northern districts of Bombay, in Kathiawar, Guzerat, 
Khandesh, and the Northern Mahratta country, the driest 
time of year is in the earlier months, when land winds 
from between west and north-west blow most steadily ; and 
accordingly, in this part of India, the greatest range of the 
thermometer is in February or March, when it averages 
nearly 35° at such places as Foona and Malegaon, and in 
some years, on the mean of a whole month, is as much as 38°. 
In Lower Bengal, March is, on the whole, the driest month ; 
but at Calcutta and Dacca the average diurnal range does 
not exceed 21° or 22°, and very rarely reaches 30° on any 
single day. In Behar and the North-west Provinces it 
averages from 28° to 32° both in March and ApriL 

In the interior of Southern India, in February, March, 
and April, the mean daily range is from 24° to 30°, being 
slightly greater in February than in the succeeding months ; 
but on the coast of Madras it is much less, not more than 
19° at Madras, and 13° or 14° at Negapatam; and at this 
latter station it is greatest in Jime, when it amounts to 19° 
on an average. 

These variations of temperature, which take place daily 
with much regularity, much exceed those experienced in most 
parts of Europe, and constitute an important element of the 
climate. In different parts of England the range varies 
from 10° to 20° in the summer, when it is greatest; and in 
Europe, only in the climate of the Spanish tableland does it 
amount to 27°, and has been observed in a single month as 
high as 31°.' 

At hill stations, the range varies according to the position 
of the place. If, like Simla, Mussoorie, and most of Hima- 

^ Buchan, Introductory Text-book of Meteorology, 
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layan sanitaria, it is situated on a ridge, the difference of the 
eariy morning and afternoon temperatures is less than on the 
plains ; but the same rule by no means holds good if it is on 
an elevated tableland like Quetta, still less when it is in a 
deep valley like Leh and Kailang. In some of these cases, 
in certain months, elevation brings about an exaggeration 
of the diurnal range. As these changes of temperature 
during the day are a matter of much importance to invalids, 
and indeed in their influence on health and comfort generally, 
it may be useful to give the mean diurnal range of each 
month at all those elevated stations at which observatories 
exist or have existed, and which afford, therefore, trust- 
worthy data. I give for comparison also, in each case, the 
corresponding ranges at some neighbouring station on the 
plains. 

Mean Daily Ranoe of the Thermometer 
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Even at one and the same station, liousea on the crest of 
a ridge have a smaller diurnal range of temperature than 
those on the lateral slopes. Thus, at Darjiliog, the present 
observatory, which is on the crest of the ridge, shows a differ- 
ence of night and day temperatures about 2° less than the 
old observatory, which for many years e.xisted lower down 
on the side of the same hill (except from June to September, 
when the difference vanishes) ; and this, notwithstanding that 
the new obser\'atory is more exposed than the abandoned 
site. Tlie figures given above are those of the present obser- 
vatory. 

At most of tlie Himalayan sanitaria, and such places as 
Shillong, Chikalda, and Abu, the range of tempemture 
approximates to that of midland and southern England in 
summer ; but, as the table shows, it is greatest in tlie 
winter, whereas in Europe it is least at that season. 

Irregrular ChaoEreB with Weather. — Casual and irre- 
gular changes of temperature, such as accompany charges of 
wind and weather, are less frequent and for the most part 
less marked in India than in Europe and most extra-tropical 
countries. From northerly winds bringing the extreme heat 



or cold of Central Asia, India is shielded by tlie Himalaya ; 
and only in rare cases, and auch as are temporary and of 
short dnration, ai-e clianj^es of wind accompanied with such 
striking changes in the warmth of the air as are commonly 
experienced in Europe, and still more conspicuously in 
Siberia and Norlli America. The chief exceptions occur in 
the hot season, when a more or less prolonged spell of dry 
weather is followed l)y a hurst of rain ; as, for instance, at 
the onset of one of those afternoon squalls characteristic of 
this season, which, in Bengal, are known as Nor'- Westers. The 
cold wind which hlows out in advance of one of these little 
storms sometimes causes the temperature to drop 1 5' or even 
20° in less than as many minutes, but the full effect of the 
change lasts little longer than the storm, and even the cool- 

■Jng effect of the rain, which usually follows the wind, is in 
sure dissipated by another day's sunshine. 
On the east coast of the peninsula, the setting in of the 
a-wind, after a hot land-wind lias been blowiug for some 
hours, is also accompanied with a fall of 10° or 15°, but the 
effect is transitory, and is a relief rather than a trial to the 
bodily system. 

More important than these are the rapid changes between 
consecutive days which accompany alternations of rain and 
fine weather in Upper India ; changes especially frequent in 
the summer mouths, but also occurring at other times of 
year. This subject, which is one of great importance in 
relation to health, has hitherto received but little attention 
in India, although it is well known that chills are a fruitful 
source of fever and bowel complaints, nuiladles peculiarly 
prevalent in this as in most tropical countries. Terhaps the 
beat mode of representing the important facts is that adopted 
by Dr. Hann, viz. tabulating the niunber of times in each 
month that a rise or fall of definite amount (e.tf. 5° or 10°) 
takes place in the mean temperaturea of successive days at 
different places. The daily and weekly weather reports fur- 
nish data which any one interested in the question may 
readily turn to account, and he may thus compare the 
viddsitudes of temperature in different seasons or at different 
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\ with the corresponding health statistics. The fol- 
lowing table, which shows the number of times that the 
change between any two consecutive days at Calcutta and 
Lahore amounted to 5°, 1 0°, and 15° in the years 1884 and 
1885, may be taken as an example of this way of represent- 
ing an important climatic feature, and it also illustrates the 
much greater variability of the Punjab climate aa compared 
with that of Bengal. The cases of rise and fall of tem- 
perature are distinguished by the letters E and F. 
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In Calcutta there was no change amounting to 7° between 
any two consecutive days during the two years, and only 
seven amounting to 5°. At Lahore, during the same period, 
there was one fall of 15°, six between 10° and 15°, and 
twenty changes of rise and forty-four of fall, amounting to 
between 5° and 10°. Eapid falls of temperature are, 
therefore, between two and three times as frequent as rises, 
and, on the whole, greater in amount. In estimating the 
influence of such changes as these on health it must be 
borne in mind that, in most cases, they are superadded to 
a large part of the regular daily fluctuation, which may 
render the change to which the body is exposed more than 
double as great ; and while it is unquestionable that pro- 
longed residence in India renders the system very sensitive 
to changes of temperature, the thin clothing habitually 
worn affords but little protection against their injurious 



Annual Range. — The change of temperature 
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course of the yeax is very diflTerent in different parts of 
India, not only in magnitude but also in the duration and 
rapidity of the rise and falL As regards magnitude, it is 
greater in dry parts of the country than in those which are 
damp and rainy ; and the greater also, the higher the lati- 
tude, or, in other words, the greater the difference of the 
longest and shortest day. The greatest range is, therefore, 
at Leh, which is both the most northerly station and 
situated in one of the driest climates. The difference of the 
highest and lowest readings, recorded in the year at the Leh 
observatory, averages 94°, and has been as much as 103° in 
a single year. On the plains of the Punjab it varies, on a 
general average, between 80° (at Mooltan) and 86° (at 
Peshawar) at different stations, and in some years exceeds 
92\ At the hill stations it is much less, viz. 69" at 
Murree, and 63° at Simla; and has not much exceeded 75° 
at the former and 69° at the latter within the last ten 
years. At Darjiling it is only 47°. At Quetta the 
average range in the course of the year is 84°, and the 
greatest in any one of the last eight years 92°; while at 
Jacobabad, on the border of the Cutchee desert, the average 
is 86° and the greatest 89°. 

From the Punjab, which is the most northerly and, ex- 
cepting Sind and Western Eajputana, the driest province of 
India, the annual range of temperature decreases eastwards 
to Bengal and Assam, and southwards to Travancore and 
Ceylon, where, at Point de GaUe, it reaches its minimum. 
At Lucknow and Allahabad the average range is 76°, at 
Patna 68°, and at Calcutta it has diminished to 54°. Still 
farther east, in the damp province of Assam, it is 54° at 
Silchar and only 57° at the more northerly station Sibsagar. 

In the interior of the peninsula, and particularly in the 
dry tract of the Deccan, it is greater than on either coast, 
and greater on the east than on the west coast. Thus it 
amounts to 62° at Poona, 61° at Secunderabad, 54° at 
Bellary, and 47° at Bangalore, while on the west coast it is 
only 34° at Bombay, 31° at Mangalore, 28° at Cochin; 
and on the east coast, 52° at False Point, 50° at Masulipa- 
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tarn, 48° at Madras, and 40° at Negapatam. Finally, in 
Ceylon the average annual range is only 25° at Colombo, 
31° at Trincomallee, and less than 19° at Galle, where in 
some years it has scarcely exceeded 17°. Such is the 
uniformity of climate on the south-west coast of Ceylon, 
that the extreme range of temperature in the course of the 
year is only about as great as that experienced within 24 
hoiu^ at Simla, and little more than half that of a single 
day at Jacobabad. 

These great variations in the annual range of the ther- 
mometer depend more on the degree of the winter cold than 
on the varying intensity of the summer heat. Thus, the 
lowest temperatures hitherto recorded at Leh have fluctuated 
between 3° above and l?"* below zero (29° and 49"° below 
the freezing point), while the highest in difiTerent years have 
varied between 84° and 93°. On the Punjab plains the 
lowest winter temperatures have been between 24*7° (Pesha- 
war, 1879) and 40° (Mooltan, 1884); in general, a little 
below the freezing point at the more northerly, and a degree 
or two above it at the more southerly stations ; while the 
highest summer readings have varied between 112° and 122°. 

At Allahabad the extreme summer temperatures are as 
high as in the Punjab, but the lowest winter reading re- 
corded is 36°, and in one year did not fall below 42°. At 
Nagpur also, the summer readings are nearly as high, 117° 
in the shade having been reached in four of the last ten 
years; but in the coolest years the thermometer has not 
fallen below 43°, and sometimes not to 50°. And, even at 
Madras, 113° has been registered in the hottest months, 
although in the coolest 57*6° is the lowest temperature 
reached in the last ten years, and in many years it does not 
fall to 60°. 

Madras, however, although situated on the coast, has a 
comparatively dry climate at the hottest time of year. In 
the damper provinces of India, in part of Bengal, in Assam, 
and on the west coast of the peninsula, the highest summer 
temperatures rarely or never reach 100°. At Calcutta, 
indeed, the thermometer sometimes rises to 105° or 106° in 
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the Alipore observatory in January and February. But in 
Cachar a reading exceeding 1 00° has been but once re- 
corded in eleven years, and at Sibsagar this has occurred 
but twice in the same period. At Bombay in the same 
eleven years it has never reached 97°, and the highest 
recorded reading in thirty-seven years ia 100'2°; at Cochin, 
notwithstanding ita more soutlierly latitude, it has never 
marked 100°; and at Point de Galle, since the thermometers 
have had a proper exposure, it is doubtful whether it has 
ever risen above 90°, while the minimum has never fallen 
to 68°. 

In comparing extreme temperatures, whether high or 
low, it must be borne in mind that such comparisons are 
valid only when the same method of exposing the instru- 
ments has been rigorously observed, and when also the 
errors inherent to almost every thermometer have been 
ascertained and corrected. It is easy to obtain a reading a 
few degrees higher in the daytime or lower at night by 
slightly dimmishing the protection of the instrument. The 
object sought, since such is understood to be the meaning 
of a temperature reading, is to ascertain as nearly as pos- 
sible the temperature of the ambient air, and to avoid the 
disturbing effect of radiation. In a site distant &oni build- 
ings and not too much shaded by trees, the method of 
exposure adopted at Indian observatories very well fulfils 
the required conditions, And to ensure the accuracy of the 
figures quoted, I have restricted the discussion to such obser- 
vations as have been recorded with all due precautions, 
and have rejected such as were registered prior to 1876 in 
the Punjab and some other parts of India, which, on 
account of improper exposure, I do not consider entitled to 
confidence. 

Hottest and Coolest Months. Annnal Variation. — 
The popular division of the year into a cold season, a hot 
season, and " the rains," holds good in the greater part of 
India, and fairly represents the more obvious phases of the 
climate. Such is the case in the North-west Provinces and 
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Oudh, Central India and eastern Rajputana, the Central Pro- 
vinces, Chutia Nagpur, and Bengal, and, substituting the 
word ** cool " for " cold," it may be held to apply to the 
northern and much of the eastern part of the peninsula, 
although the duration of each season varies not a little in 
different parts of this region. Wherever this is the case, 
the temperature continues rising from January or, in some 
years, February, only up to the setting in of the rains. 
The first drenching fall of rain sends the temperature down 
many degrees; and although it rises again whenever the 
rains are interrupted, it never attains the same intensity as 
in the long interval preceding the rainy season, when the 
whole land surface lay ptux^hed and bare of verdure under 
a torrid sun. 

In North-western India, where the rains come to an end 
early in September, they are followed by a few weeks of 
warmer weather; but in the latter part of October the 
temperature falls rapidly, and in Bengal, if, as is often the 
case, the rain lasts well into October, a fall of temperature 
sets in soon after their conclusion and gradually brings on 
the cool season. 

Thus, throughout Central India, and indeed everywhere 
east of the Aravalis and south of the Ganges, also in the 
north of the Peninsula and its eastern half as far south as 
the Godavery, and on the coasts of Bengal and Arakan, May 
is the warmest month in the year. In Sind, the Punjab, 
the region west of the Aravalis, and also on the plain north 
of the Ganges, where the rains seldom set in much before 
the latter part or quite at the end of June, or where they 
are too light and scanty to mitigate the heat, June is 
warmer than May; and, at the more remote stations of 
Quetta and Leh, the temperature goes on rising till July, as 
is generally the case in the temperate zone. For a different 
reason July is also the warmest month in Sikkim and 
Assam. In the Sikkim Himalaya, and in the valleys of 
Assam and Cachar, frequent showers keep down the tempera- 
ture in April and May and neutralise the hot season. On 
the other hand, in the Western Deccan (at Poena and Male- 
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gaon), and in the south of the peninsula, except on the east 
coast, April is the warmest month in the year ; and this is 
also the case in Ceylon and the Burman peninsula, save in 
the coast province of Arakan. In Burmah, as in Assam, 
this is due to the greater abundance of the May showers 
and to the earlier setting in of the monsoon rains ; but in 
the southern provinces the changes of temperature are 
smaller, and in the Camatic it is not until the October rain- 
fall has cooled the plains and filled the irrigation tanks that 
there is any considerable mitigation of the heat. 

From what has been said above, it will be apparent that 
from January to May the rise of temperature is greatest in 
Upper Sind, the Punjab, and the North-west Provinces, and 
diminishes steadily to the south and east. But the fall 
from May to July is greatest in the heart of the country, in 
the Central Provinces, where the dryness and heat of May 
are as great as in the Punjab, while the rains set in earlier 
and are more abundant. These variations are shown in the 
following table for all parts of India, together with the 
annual mean temperatures, those of the hottest and coolest 
months, the mean highest and lowest temperatures reached 
in the year, and the mean annual range. Some further 
particulars are given in the Tables of Appendix I. 
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The Teachings of the Barometer 

Effect of Elevation. — The weather indications formerly 
inscribed on barometers, such as " set fair," " change/' " much 
rain," and " stormy," have been so generally discarded from 
modem instruments that it is scarcely necessary to warn the 
reader that they are quite inapplicable in India. Nowhere 
in the world would they be otherwise than misleading in 
any situation very much above the sea-level. The average 
reading of a barometer, at any place, depends on its eleva- 
tion above the sea ; it is the lower the higher the elevation 
of the place, the fall, roughly estimated, being about one 
inch for every thousand feet (or one-thousandth of an inch 
for every foot), provided the elevation does not exceed a few 
thousands of feet.^ Until the average value for the place 
is approximately known, no inference concerning the weather 
can be drawn from a simple barometer reading. 

Afinnn.! Fluctuation. — In India, a further cause of 
variation must be taken into account, viz. the annual fluc- 
tuation of the barometer, which is quite independent of 
weather vicissitudes. At most places on the plains of 
India the barometer stands highest in December or January, 
and from this time falls continuously till June or July ; in 
August it begins to rise again, and continues to do so, amid 
all its fluctuations, till the end of the year. The whole rise 
and fall during the year, apart from such changes as 
accompany changes of weather, is le^s than a tenth of an 
inch in Ceylon, about three-tenths in Madras, about half an 
inch at Calcutta, and not quite six-tenths of an inch in the 
Punjab. At the hill stations it is less than on the plains. 
The average monthly readings at a number of stations are 
given in Appendix I. 

^ Thus, at the Alipore observatory, Calcutta, which is only 21 feet above 
sea-level, the average reading of the barometer is 29*79 inches. At Allahabad, 
307 feet above the sea, 29*48 inches ; at Lahore, 732 feet above it, 29*08 inches ; 
and at Simla 7048 feet above it, only 23*24 inches, on the mean of the year. 
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Dinnial RuctiiatioiL — There ia yet one further oscilla- 
tion of the barometer which. In India, is remarkably 
r^ular, and must be duly taken into account before a 
change in the barometric reading can be appealed to as 
indicating a change of weather. Every day, with the 
utmost regularity, it rises from about 4 in the morning till 
half-past 9 ; then falls to about 4 or 5 P.H. ; then rises 
again till 10 p.u.; and again falls till 3 or 4 A.H. These 
changes, which amount on an average to about a tenth of 
an inch, have nothing to do with the weather ; but they 
must not be neglected, since they bear a very appreciable 
proportion to those that are produced by weather vicissi- 
tudes. Thus a fall of a tenth of an inch between 10 in 
the morning and 5 in the afternoon does not betoken any 
change, merely as regards weather, and so of the other 
diurnal changes. The course of the diurnal fluctuations at 
Calcutta in March and July are represented in Fig. 2. 
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Hagnitade of Variations with Weather. — Lastly, it 
must be borne in mind by those who have used to consult 
the barometer as a weather-glass in England or other 
country in higher latitudes, that tbe oscillations which, in 
India, do betoken changes of weather, are much smaller 
than those to which such experience may have accustomed 
tbem ; and it is for this reason that the several regular 
changes above noticed cannot be overlooked or ignored. In 
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this couiitry, a fall of three-tenths of aa inch below the 
average of the time and place occurs only as a prelude to 
very disturbed weather, and it is only in violent cyclones 
and in the vicinity of tlje storm's centre that this amount is 
very greatly exceeded. In the centre of such a storm it 
has been known to fall more than two inches below the 
average of the place aud time of year. 

Temperature Correction. — One further remark on tlie 
action of the barometer is necessary before any comparison 
can be made between its readings and those published in 
the daily weather reports, or with such average values as 
are also periodically published, and some of which are given 
in the Appendix to this work. A mercurial barometer is 
allected by temperature as well as by the pressure of the 
atmosphere, and acts to some extent like a thermometer, 
rising witli heat and falling with cold. The published 
readings of the barometer are, therefore, not such as are 
actually recorded, but are reduced to the height which the 
instrument would have marked if it had been at the tem- 
perature of melting ice, a condition which, it need hardly be 
remarked, it rarely indeed lias anywhere on tiie plains of 
India. This correction ia effected by tables computed for 
the purpose and given in most meteorological handbooks. 
These remarks apply to mercurial barometers only, not to 
aneroids, wliich, if properly compensated by the makers, 
should not require such correction. But every instrument, 
whether aneroid or mei-curial barometer, generally has some 
error, which can be aacertained only by comparing ite 
readings with those of a standard instrument, and this 
should never be neglected. Barometric registers that have 
been kept for years at the cost of much trouble and self- 
lienial, are of little value to science unless their correction 
is known, and also unless the temperature of the instrument 
has been recorded whenever a reading is taken. The baro- 
meter many years in use at the Calcutta observatory is 
used as the standard for all Indian stations. 

Barometric Changes with Weather.- — With these pre- 
liminarj' remarks we may pass on to consider the manner 
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in which the readings of the barometer may be interpreted 
as prognosticating the character of the weather. In addi- 
tion to the fluctuations just described, which are regularly 
lecuiient and can, therefore, be predicted with confidence, 
the pressure of the air, which immediately affects the baro- 
meter and the variations of which are all that it reaUy 
indicates^ oscillates more or less irregularly at all times of 
Tear, increasing for two or three days, and then falling in 
like manner. The rise and £eQ1 of the barometer in these 
movements ordinarQv amount to between one and two- 
tenths of an inch, and are greater in Northern than Southern 
India. They do not necessarily betoken any important 
change of weather, though generaUy there is more cloud 
about the sky when the pressure is low than when it is 
higher ; and it is at its low phase, in the hot season, that 
thunder-storms and dust-storms m(>st frequently occur. In 
the cold season, in Xoithem India« a fall is frequently 
accompanied with an easterly or southerly wind, the wind 
that precedes and brings the winter rains of Xoithem India. 
In the rainy season a Cadi of greater amount precedes one of 
those bursts of heaw rain, that throus^hout this season 
alternate with intervals of fine weather. 

When a cvclonic storm is seneraled far down in the Bav 
of Bengal, which occurs chiefly in the months of May. 
October, and November, the barometer on the north of the 
bav and the surrounding; land is often but little affected, 
and sometimes even rises while the storm is in course of 
formation : and it is not until it hecius to move northward 
that any fall sets in. Even then :be fall is si: w. until perhaps 
a few h-jurs before the storm reaches the ne:::*ilourh'X>i of the 
place, when it becomes more rapid. Examples of this will 
be given in the second part of this work. In judging of 
the probability of a cyclone, other indicatioas must be taken 
into account^ more particularly the direction of the win«i 
and the asi-ect of the st\". These also will be noticed in 
another part of this work. 

IMstribntion of Pressure. Barometric Depressions. 
— So far I have noticed onlv such indications as are afforded 
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by the behaviour of the barometer at a single station, and 
where no informatiou can be obt-aiued of what is taking 
place va other parta of the country. Before the days of 
telegraphic weather reports, this, together with the local 
signs of the weather, was all the practical meteorologist had 
to rely on for framing his conclusions, and under these cir- 
cumstances the barometer was little more than an auxiliary 
guide, far from having tlie importance which it possesses in 
these days of telegrapliic reports and weather charts. 

For, while verj- little of value can be inferred from the 
simple reading of a barometer, even when compared with 
the average of all its readings at the same place and time of 
year and day, a knowledge of the distribution of atmospheric 
pressure over an extensive country, such as India, affords a 
firm basis for meteorological reasoning. Primarily, it is 
some difference in the pressures of different parts of the 
country and the surrounding seas that determines the 
courses of the winds, and it is the character of the winds as 
damp or dry that determines that of the weather.- The 
place where the pressure is least, in other words, where the 
barometer stands lowest, is usually termed a barotiutrie 
deprfssio}i or minimum, and the immediate neighbourhood 
of this depression is the place where rain is most likely, and 
when it falls most abundant. This last statement is, indeed, 
not to be taken without some qualification, but the excep- 
tions are readily recognisable, and will presently be more 
particularly specified: as a general rule, the maxim holds 
good. 

Redaction to Sea • level. — It has been stated on a 
previous page that the reading of the barometer depends on 
the elevation, falling about one-thousandth of an inch for 
every foot above sea-IeveL Differences of readings, due to 
those of elevation must therefore be allowed for and corrected 
before the distribution of atmospheric pressure over the 
soHoce of a country can be known for the purpose of 
meteoroli^cal reasoning. In the published weather reports 
this allowance lias been made ; all barometric readiugs of 
stations on the plains of India are given, not as recorded. 
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but reduced to the values they would have at the common 
level of the sea surface. These pressures are, of course, 
purely imaginary, and in the case of stations on the hills of 
India would be probably false and misleading; but when 
restricted to such places as are not more than a couple of 
thousand feet above the sea, the readings, thus reduced, 
aflford a fair idea of the differences of atmospheric pressure 
that are effective in determining the winds, to which they 
bear a well-ascertained relation. 

Barometric Charts. Isobars. — ^To render the facts of 
pressure distribution evident at a glance, the method now 
universally practised is to lay them down on a chart The 
preparation of such a chart is very simple. The several 
barometric readings, duly corrected for temperature and 
reduced to sea-level, are pencilled against the stations to 
which they severally refer. A series of lines is then drawn 
between or over these, passing through all those points at 
which the pressure is the same, the points selected being 
those where it is the exact tenth, or, in Indian charts, the 
twentieth of an inch. The interspaces between any two 
consecutive lines show where the pressure is of intermediate 
value, and the distance between them is the horizontal dis- 
tance within which the pressure increases or decreases by 
one-tenth (or one-twentieth) of a barometric inch. The 
lines therefore represent differences of pressure in the same 
way that the contour lines of a map show differences of 
elevation and the slope of the ground, enabling one to gather 
correct notions of the form of its surface. They are techni- 
cally termed isoharic lines, or simply isobars, A barometric 
dep7'€ssion is the space enclosed witliin the isobar of lowest 
value, and a barometric elevation, or as it is usually termed, 
a barometric maximum^ is that surrounded by the isobar of 
highest value. Other terms, which will be noticed when we 
have to speak of the winds, are also used to denote these two 
important regions. 

Barometric Qradients. — ^Another term often employed 
in weather reports and requiring explanation is the baro- 
metric gradient. This term, which has been adopted from 
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engineers, means the rate at which the atmospheric pressure 
decreases lietween any two places. It may be expressed 
either by the number of miles in which the pressure falls 
one-tenth of an inch, or by the amount of decrease per 
liundred miles. On any barometric chart its value, expressed 
in the former manner, may be found at once by simply 
measurin" on the scale of the chart the distance between two 




isobars differing one-tenth of an inch in value. It is an 
important datum, because, just as the velocity of a stream of 
water is the greater, the j^reater the slope down which it 
flows, 80 is the strength of the wind the greater the higher 
the barometric gradient where it blows. Wherever, there- 
fore, the isobars of different values approach each other most 
nearly, there do the strongest winds prevail. Other relations 
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of the wiod^ to the isobars and the distribution of pressure 
generally will be described in the next section. 

Persistent and Temporary Barometric Differences.— 
It would be beside the purpose uf this work to discuss at 
any length the ciccumstaQces thHt give rise to these inequali- 
ties of pressure, which tlie barometer proves to exist, and 





which are represented on the weather cliarts issued from day 
to day. And indeed, in some of the must important cases. 
we are not yet able fully to explain tliem. But it is neces- 
sary to point out the distdnction batww aaHAjW Jart for 
months together and are " 
and such as are tei»' 
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phases of the weatliev, and more especially those that accom- 
pany storms. 

As illustrations of the former class I give two Figures 
{3 and 4) showing the average distribution of atmospheric 
pressure in January and July.^ In the iirst of these, the 
seat of the highest pi-easure is in the north-western comer of 
India, and it decreases steadily soutliwards to two regions, 
one to tlie south of Ceylon, the other near Sumatra, where 
are two incomplete isobars, indicating the places of lowest 
pressure on the chart. In the iluly chart, the seats of 
highest and lowest barometer have exchanged places. The 
former now occupies the equatorial sea, the latter Upper 
Sind and portions of the adjacent tract, and throughout 
India and its seaa tlie barometric gradient is reversed. In 
the interval between January and July this change is 
brought about entirely by the changes of temperature; the 
seat of lowest pressure in lioth eases being also the seat of 
the greatest warmth, and that of highest pressure the region 
where the atmosphere is coolest. Amid all the changes 
that take place from day to day in the couree and position 
of the isobars, with very rare exceptions, these leading 
features remain undisturbed ; and, as will be seen in the 
next section, it is these that determine the general course of 
the monsoons. 

Now barometric depressions of this class sometimes form 
an exception to the rule given above, viz. that rain is most 
likely, and when it falls, heaviest in the neighbourhood of 
the depression. Those represented in the Jannary chart 
confonn to the rule, since they are situated over the sea 
where the supply of vapour is abundant, and the air there- 
fore clamp and capable of yielding i-ain. But in July, and 

[tia necessary to point out tliat in thuao charts tho baroraotric Taliiea of 

's all BoniBnliiit loiviir than wonltl ha assigiied to them by tlie 

B, corrected only Tor temperaCvtre and elevation as described in 

A further corrKticti has been applied for gruTity, hut as this is 

y to the physicist, it need not be specially noticed here. The 

r the ralativa iliatribntiim of preasnre nuonrately, and, except in 

'Jie iaoham. the chart diCTers but little from that which would 

uncorrected data. 
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indeed all through the summer monsoon, when the seat of 
the lowest pressure is the driest land tract in India, the 
most copious rainfall takes place at a considerable distance 
from it, viz. in Bengal and Assam, along the face of the 
Himalaya, and over a broad zone extending across India from 
the Gulf of Cambay to the Bay of Bengal (see Fig. 6j ; 
and also, owing to local circumstances, on the west coasts 
of India and Burmah. 

Of the irregularities of pressure which are only tem- 
porary, it is necessary to notice only the depressions, and of 
these only such as accompany storms. Slight local falls of 
the barometer occur at all seasons, and have no important 
significance. Owing to incessant changes of temperature, the 
atmosphere is never at rest through its whole depth, and 
every movement is accompanied by some small variation of 
pressure. Of most of these it is unnecessary to speak. But 
when, for some days together, the pressure falls continuously 
over some tract of land or sea, a movement of the air is set 
up around, which may become strong enough to generate a 
storm, the constitution and nature of which will be described 
further on. Such a storm may either exhaust itself in 
the place where it originated, or may move forward and 
travel thousands of miles, its centre being marked by the 
barometric depression which originated it, and which indeed 
forms one of its leading features. Illustrations of such 
storms are given in Figs. 16 to 23 in the latter part of this 
work. 

When such a storm approaches any place, as a matter of 
course the barometer falls continuously until the storm 
either reaches or passes it ; but in order to know whether 
any observed fall is due to the approach of such a storm or 
to some other cause of less importance and significance, it is 
necessary to be provided with charts of the pressure on 
successive days, such as are published by the meteorological 
offices of Simla and Calcutta ; unless, indeed, other weather 
signs, of which more anon, be sufficiently distinct and charac- 
teristic to indicate the real character of the disturbance. 

Summary. — These remarks may suffice, for the present, 



to enable the reader to intelligently interpret the teachings 
of the barometer. But, before leaving the subject, I will 
brietiy recapitulate the difl'erent points that demand atten- 
tion. First, the readings of the barometer vary with the 
elevation of the place, and to such an extent that very little 
of value can be inferred from them until that elevation is 
known to the nearest foot or two. Secondly, in India, the 
barometer falls from January to July, and riaea during the 
remainder of the year. This fall and rise are related to the 
changes of the monsoons. Thirdly, it undergoes a double 
oscillation daily of about one-tenth of an inch. This has 
no reference to changea of weather, but is too considerable 
to be left out of account in using the barometer as a weather- 
glass. Fourthly, the mercurial barometer is affected by 
changes of temperature like a thermometer, and in India, 
where these daily changes sometimes amount to 40°, the rise 
and fall of the barometer owing to this cause alone is very 
appreciable, Tables are published for correcting it, and in 
order to render the readings made at different temperatures 
comparable with each other, it is usual to reduce all to their 
corresponding values at the standard temperature of the 
freezing point. Fifthly, every barometer has some error, 
sometimes a large error, inherent to the instrument This is 
to be ascertained by comparing the instniment with some 
acknowledged standard. And further to render its readings 
comparable with those of other barometers at different eleva- 
tions, it is necessai-y to reduce all to the same level, generally 
the level of the sea. 

The oscillations which depend on changes of weather are 
comparatively small in India, not exceeding a few tenths of 
an inch, except near the centre of violent cyclones. But 
oscillations of one or two-tenths of an inch, extending over 
a few days, follow each other incessantly at all times of year, 
and do not necessarily betoken any change of importance. 
As a rule, the fall takes place mth a wind from the sea, 
wMch is damp, and rises with one from the land, which is 
dry. 

The full meaning of any barometric change can only be 
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known and understood when it is taken in connection with 
those in other parts of the country. These are shown by 
barometric charts, the method of preparing and interpreting 
which has been described above, and will be further noticed 
in a subsequent part of the work. 

The interest of barometric readings centres entirely in 
their relations to the weather and the physics of the atmo- 
sphere. As an element of climate, the variations of atmo- 
spheric pressure are far too small to be sensible to the human 
system, except indeed at great elevations, where, owing to 
the decreased pressure, the tenuity of the air is such as 
seriously to tax the heart to effect the necessary aeration of 
the blood ; but to persons of good constitution, and with no 
special feebleness of that organ, this is not felt at the eleva- 
tion of 8000 feet, which is above that of the hill stations of 
India, most of them being situated between 6000 and 7500 
feet, and some lower. 



The Winds 

Lightness of the Winds in India. — Next to its sunny 
skies and its notorious and somewhat oppressive heat, perhaps 
no feature of the Indian climate is more characteristic than 
the prevailing lightness of the wind. Many a one who has 
watched the laborious processes by which the Indian ryot 
raises water to irrigate his patch of sugar-cane or paddy 
must have asked himself the question, " How is it that the 
same mechanical skill that has enabled the village carpenter 
to construct a Persian wheel, or the simple but efifective 
turbine and its gearing, wherewith the hillman drives his 
primitive mill, has never been turned to economise the 
work of irrigation, by substituting for the labour of the ryot 
or his cattle some simple motor driven by the wind ?" The 
explanation is probably to be found less in his want of 
mechanical skill than in the insufficiency and uncertainty of 
the motive power at his command. It is true that on the 
coasts of India, and especially the west coast, the wind has. 
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OB a rule, sufficient strength to be so utilised, and such is 
also the case in the Deccan during the summer monsoon ; 
but in Northern India it seldom has sufficient force, except 
perhaps in the spring months for some hours of the afternoon, 
when the hot winds blow, and these are by no means 
regular, and sometimes fail for many days together. At 
best, there are but few jmrta of India where windmills could 
be usefully employed, and hence probably tlie fact that they 
are practically unknown. As Uluatrating the average rates 
of the wind's movement in different parts of the country, the 
stations in the fc^owing table have been selected from those 
for which auemometric data are given in the Meteorological 
Report for 1885, The height of the anemometer above the 
ground is given in each case, and those stations only are 
quoted at which the iustniment is comparatively unob- 
structed. The table shows the number of miles per day 
registered by the anemometer, the average being in all cases 
derived from many years' registers. 

AvBEAGE Daily MovEMENr of the Wind 
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Beaufort's Numbers. — At sea, it has long been the 
practice to estimate the force of the wind instead of its rate 
of movement, and to express it by the series of numbers 1 
to 12, according to a scale proposed by Admiral Beaufort 
and given below. These are known as BeauforVs numbers. 
By comparing the forces thus estimated at Holyhead pier 
lighthouse with the registers of the autographic anemometer 
on the dome of the lighthouse, an approximate evaluation of 
Beaufort's numbers, in terms of the rates of movement, has 
been obtained by Mr. R H. Scott These are given in the 
right hand column of the following table : — 



Force. Beaufort Scale, 

0. Calm 

1. Light air. 

2. Light breeze 
8. Gentle breeze 

4. Moderate breeze 

5. Fresh breeze 

6. Strong breeze 

7. Moderate gale 

8. Fresh gale 

9. Strong gale 

10. Whole gale 

11. Storm 

12. Hurricane 
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or that to which 
she could just 
carry in chase, 
full and by 



Approximate Velocity. 
Miles per hour. 

. . to 5 

or just sufficient to give steer- \ 
age way j" 

or that in which a well-con- \ 
ditioned man-of-war, with 1 1 to 2 knots 11 
all sail set, and clean full, Vs „ 4 ,, 16 
would go in smooth water I 5 ,, 6 „ 21 

' Royals, etc . . .26 
Single-reefed topsails and ) q, 

top-gallant sails 
Double - reefed topsails, 07 

jib, etc. ) 

Triple - reefed topsails, ( .^ 
etc. I *^ 

Close-reefed topsails and 
courses 
or that with which she could 
scarcely bear close -reefed 
main topsail and reefed 
foresail 
or that which would reduce 

her to storm staysails 
or that which no canvas could 
withstand 
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These numbers will be sometimes referi'ed to in the section 
on "Storms in Indian Seas'' in the second part of this 
work. 

Wind Pressure. — A third mode of expressing wind 
force is by the pressure it exerts per square foot of surface ; 
and this is the form in which it is of most use to architects 
and engineers. The pressure is sometimes computed from 
the rate of movement, but the result so obtained is of little 
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practical value, since it gives only the mean and not the 
maximum pressure, and stormy winds always blow in gusts 
which may vary from 5 or 10 to 50 lbs. in the course of a 
few seconds. It is better shown by a pressure gauge, of 
which several forms have been devised. That which 
registers the pressure autographically at the Calcutta ob- 
servatory, known as Osier's anemometer, exposes the surface 
of an iron plate one foot square, which is maintained facing 
the wind and transmits its pressure to springs of known 
resistance. The pressure thus indicated is, however, not 
the same that would be exerted by the same wind on each 
square foot of an extended surface, such as the face of a 
building, and differs with the form of the plate as well as 
with its dimensions. In the opinion of Professor Stokes 
and others who have studied the subject, such a plate in- 
dicates a higher pressure than would be exerted by the 
same wind on each square foot of a masonry structure. 
But it may represent more nearly that on a lattice girder, 
which, like the pressure plate, allows the air to pass and 
form eddies on the rear face. 

Diurnal Variation of Wind. — Everywhere in India, as 
far as observation enables us to verify the fact, except per- 
haps in certain positions on the mountains, the movement 
of the wind is more rapid in the daytime than at night, 
and most rapid at the hottest time of day. Indeed it 
varies very nearly with the temperature of the air. The 
same thing has been observed in other countries, but, like 
most of the regular periodical changes of the atmosphere, it 
is so marked in India, that it must be recognised by any 
one whose attention is once directed to it The air is most 
still just before sunrise, indeed at certain tim^s of year 
absolutely calm ; and in and about large cities, where, in 
this stagnant condition, it becomes charged with mephitic 
gases and vapours, it is extremely questionable whether the 
Indian habit of taking exercise before sunrise is not rather 
prejudicial than otherwise to health. But the rising sun at 
once stimulates its movement, which increases rapidly in 
the earlier hours of the forenoon, and about 2 P.M., as a 
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geneial rule, the wind blows with its greatest force, after- 
wards declining at abnost exactly the same rate as the 
temperature falls. The iiot winds of Northern India in the 
spring niontlia are essentially diurnal winds, springing up 
in the forenoon, blowing with some strength during the 
heat of the day, and sometimes not falling to a lull till long 
after sunset. They are land winds, and derive their heat 
from the ground, which is much hotter than the air, while 
their dryness is such that paper becomes brittle, aud furni- 
ture and woodwork of all kinds shrinks and tends to fall to 
pieces by the loss of the moisture which, in more ordinary 
conditions of the air, all such organic substances hold ab- 
aorbed in an insensible form. 

On the coasts, as for instance at Bombay, the sea winds 
follow a very similar course of variation during the drier 
months of the year, but, at the height of the monsoon, any 
diurnal variation in the force of the wind is less appreciable 
and hardly to be recognised by the casual observer. 

In some parts of the country, at certain seasons, over 
and above this variation in the rate of its movemeut, there 
is a well-marked change of the wind's direction in the 
course of the day. On the coasts, as is well known, in the 
long lull between the monsoons, and generally in calm 
states of the atmosphere, a land wind at night and in the 
early morning alternates with the stronger sea breeze of the 
wanner hours. At Calcutta, sixty-eight miles from the sea, 
the variation is of a different character. lu the spring 
months, during the hottest hours of the afternoon, the wind 
frequently blows from the west, being in fact the land wind 
of the Upper Provinces, and is characterised by the heat 
and dryness of that wind in a somewhat mitigated degree ; 
but, in the evening, it yields place to a cool southerly wind, 
in fact, a late sea breeze, blowing up from the wide estuary 
of the Hooghly. This latter does not reach the more inland 
stations, such as Kishnaghur and Eerhampore, and such 
stations, therefore, do not enjoy the refreshing change which 
ushers in the Calcutta dinner hour, and affords some hours 
of comparative coolness and rest Easterly winds are 
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most frequent in the eady honn of the mmminfc dadtf 
in October and November, and are too oAen tainted villi 
the unsaYoniy eybalatione from the Oalcoftta aawi^ and 
lefose, which are diachaiged in that directjon on the boidflB 
of the Salt Laka 

In the vaUeys of the Himalaya^ aa in aU moDntainooi 
countries, there is a tendency to an np-TaDej wind in the 
daytime and a down*YaIley wind at njght; but^ aa a ndfl^ 
this tendenqr is shown, not so mudh by a diatincfe iBTansl 
of the directions in the course of the day, aa by the ei- 
dusive prevalence of one <nr the other wind at its wppixh 
priate hours, alternating with a comparative calm. The 
up-valley wind is fdt most strongly on the pasBoo, where^ 
as (reneral Strachey has described it^ it sometimea Uowa in 
the afternoon with such force as to present a serions ob- 
stacle to travellers. On the other hand, the doWn-valley 
wind is strongest where the great valleys debouch on tlw 
plains. At Hurdwar, at the mouth of tiie Ganges valliey« 
where it is known as the Dadn^ it sometimes blows widi 
such force, in the early morning hours of the cold weather, 
as to blow down the tents of persons camping in the 
vicinity. 

In point of fact, there is perhaps no station in any part 
of India which has not a characteristic diurnal variation in 
the direction of the wind. Such has been shown to exist by 
Mr. Hill at Allahabad, by Mr. F. Chambers at Kurrachee^ 
and by Mr. C. Chambers at Bombay; and it is equally 
evident in the records of the anemographs at Lucknow and 
Nagpui', published monthly by the Meteorological 0£Bo& 
But, in most eases, it is not manifested by a distinct change 
of the wind, but only in a more or less slight modification 
of the direction prevalent at the season, and has a scientiflo 
rather than a general interest 

Annual Variations. The Monaoonfl. — ^The 
the prevailing winds, which takes place twioe 
the course of the year, has long been 
name of the vwyisoons to all who 
tlic east. It holds good in all r 




directions are by no means everywhere those by which the 
monsoons are commonly known. The t^rms soitlh-icest 
and north-east are, in fact, truly descriptive, only in the Bay 
of Bengal and the western lialf of the Arabian Sea. And 
for this reason, in deaUnj,' with the land, it is better to 
snbstitute for them the equally distinctive but less mislead- 
ing designations, sitmnitr and winter vumsoons, as will be 
done throughout this work. 

Figs. 3 and 4 (pp. 25 and 26) exhibit the average wind 
directions, both on India and the seas around, in the months 
of January and July, when the two monsoons are respect- 
ively at their height, The relative steadiness of the wind 
is indicated by the lengths of the arrows, some of the 
longest representing 90 per cent of the observations and 
upwards. 

The winds are lightest in the cold season of Northern 
India, that of the winter monsoon. In the Punjab, even 
in the daytime, on nearly half the days at this season, there 
is not wind enough to stir the cups of the anemometer ; 
and all down the Gangetic plain, while a calra state of the 
atmosphere is very common, light zephyrs are the chief 
movement of the air, until the sun of March and April has 
sufficiently heated the ground to set up active convection 
and give rise to the hot west winds. On the higher ground 
south of the Ganges and Jumna, the movement is somewhat 
greater and more northerly, and the same is the case in 
Lower Bengal ; hut, as the table on a preceding page 
shows, up to the end of February, at neni'ly all stations it is 
less than 100 miles a day. In the peninsula at this 
season the wind is easterly, between north-east and east in 
Novenilier and December, and more easterly and southerly 
in January and February, while, on the west coast, it is 
light from north and north-west. 

At times indeed, and in some seasons more than in 
Wta, the light northerly and westerly winds of Northern 
ral India are suspended for many days together, 
i'"lit winds from the opposite quarters, 
np aud oppressive, and the vapour 
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brought up by them is condensed, first clouding the Hima- 
laya and then the plains, and finally turning to rain, the 
cold weather rainfaU of Northern India. 

In the north of the Bay of Bengal the north-east monsoon 
is very light, and often an absolute calm prevails for days 
together. In the heart of the bay, and from the mouths of 
the Godavery southwards, it blows more steadily, and is 
often strong to the south of Madras, producing a rough sea 
and, up to January, stormy weather off Ceylon and in the 
south of the bay. On the Arabian Sea it is very light near 
the Indian coast, but becomes stronger and steadier farther 
west, blowing from between north and north-east. 

In the north-west of the bay, on the coasts of Bengal 
and Orissa, the winter monsoon may be said to have ceased 
by the end of Januarj'', but light northerly winds continue 
some weeks longer down the Arakan coast, and in the middle 
and south of the bay it lasts well into March, becoming 
less steady and by degrees shifting towards the east In 
the Arabian Sea, on the other hand, it backs through north- 
west to west, as the barometer falls over the land in conse- 
quence of the increasing heat ; but the weather remains fine, 
and the Arabian Sea is seldom disturbed by stormy weather, 
such as, after March, sometimes occurs in the Bay of Bengal 
in the interval between the winter and summer monsoons. 

On the coast of Bengal southerly winds begin to set in 
as early as the end of January, at first merely as afternoon 
sea breezes. Little by little they penetrate farther inland, 
blowing night and day, and also extend their range down 
the coast and farther out to sea. In the east and south of 
the peninsula the east and north-east winds of the cool 
season also veer to south-east ; but in Northern India, on 
the plains of the Ganges and the higher plains and hilly 
country to the south of that river, the westerly winds 
strengthen and become hot and drier. In the meeting of 
these and the sea winds are generated the thunder-storms 
and dust-storms characteristic of the spring season. 

Up the Gangetic plain along the foot of the Himalaya, 
and over the crests of the lower hills, easterly winds advance 
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■Ker than on the plains to the south, feeding the diurnal 
Bu accompauied with hail, which are common in the 
spring, and adding copiously to the snows of the liigher ranges ; 
and, recurving from the hills, they are often felt aa north- 
east wiuds on the plains of the Ganges, as at rumeah, 
Patna, Benares, Allahabad, and Liicknow. Meanwhile, in 
Western India, north-west winds, sometimes changing to west, 
blow very steadily in Rajputana, Guzerat, Khandesh, Berar, 
and the north-west of the peninsula ; and these being very 
dry, rain seldom falls in this pai't of India during the spring ; 
nor indeed, except in the rare cose of a winter disturbance 
in some part of this region, or of a cyclone crossing fram 
the Bay of Bengal, during the whole interval between the 
cessation of one summer monsoon and the beginning of the 
next. But in the south and east of the peninsula, where 
the winds of the earlier months are east and south-east, 
little thunder-storms occur, as in Bengal. Fig. 15 shows 
the average wind directions in the month of May. 

In May, while light west and north-west winds still 
sweep the Arabian Sea, in the Bay of Bengal south-weat 
winds have sprung up, but somewhat unsteadily and often 
interrupted by calms ; although this condition is less com- 
mon than in March and April The summer monsoon, 
accompanied with heavy rainfall, now sets in on the west 
coast of Ceylon and Travancore, and, in the eastern peninsula, 
on the coast of Tenasserim, and in the course of two or 
three weeks has taken possession of the hay and the Arabian 
Sea up to their northern coasts. It invades India from these 
seas in two main currents. That from the Arabian Sea 
blows on the west coast from directions between west and 
south-west, sweeps over the western Ghats, on which it dis- 
chai^es a very heavy rainfall, and continuing its course 
steadily across the Deccan, holds undisputed possession of the 
peninsula up to the end of August. In the interior its 
direction is most commonly west, especially in the Deccan, 
where it is strongest and steadiest ; but in the south it often 
changes to south-west, and, at slack intervals in all parts of 
the peninsula, sometimes to north-west. 
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The other branch sweeps from south-west up the greater 
part of the bay; a part passing directly over Burmah and 
Assam towards the eastern Himalaya. The remainder 
curves to south in Bengal, and farther recurving along the 
face of the Himalaya, becomes an easterly wind up the 
Gangetic plain. To some extent it penetrates the north- 
eastern part of the peninsula, but this is exceptional until 
near the end of the season, and it sweeps past the Camatic, 
withholding from that province more than a scanty share 
of the rainfall which it carries abundantly to Bengal, 
Assam, and, in a minor degree, other parts of Northern India. 

In the Punjab, during the summer monsoon, the winds 
are somewhat variable. Easterly winds predominate, and 
these are partly drawn from the current blowing up the 
Gangetic plain. But the westerly branch of the monsoon 
from the coasts of Sind, Cutch, and Guzerat blows across 
Ilajputana as a south-west wind, and in part coalesces with 
the former in the northern Punjab. And, at intervals, the 
easterly wind yields place to a dry wind from the opposite 
quarter. This takes place during breaks in the rains ; and, 
in seasons of drought, west and north-west winds hold 
possession of North-western India for weeks together, pene- 
trating eastwards across Central India and down the 
Gangetic plain, even to Bengal, and southwards to the 
Deccan and Hyderabad. Such was the case in the dis- 
astrous years of 1876 and 1877, and during the prolonged 
suspension of the rainfall in 1880 and 1883. 

In Lower Sind the summer winds are chiefly south- 
west; in Upper Sind south-east or south; but the atmo- 
sphere is often calm, and rarely indeed does rain visit this 
arid tract. On the IMuchistan tableland, which rises to 
5000 feet and upwards immediately to the west of Sind, the 
prevailing wind throughout the season is from north-west. 
The same wind would doubtless prevail in Upper Sind, were 
it not for the mountain barrier and the fact that winds do 
not readily descend from a higher to a lower level. But 
there is little doubt that, descending in a very flat air cata- 
ract and brought down by convective intermingling with the 



lower atmospheric layer, it is this current that feeds the dry 
west winds of North-western India. 

We have seen that while a west wind holds almost un- 
disputed sway in the peninsula up to the Satpura range, 
an easterly wind is only less dominant along the northern 
border of the Gangetie plain and on the Himalaya. The tract 
between these, which comprises the greater part of the loop of 
the isobar 29"50,onthe July chart on Fig. 4, p. 2 6, is debatable 
ground in which aometimes one, aoraetimes the other, predo- 
miuat«8i more often the stronger westerly current. The 
distribution of the rainfall in this region will be described 
later on ; but it may be here mentioned that, throughout 
the mouBoon, the cyclonic storms which are generated in 
frequent succession in the north of the Bay of Bengal (some- 
times also over the Gangetie delta, or in Chutia Nagpur), 
as a rule, travel along this debatable zone. Such, for in- 
stance, was the case with the storms illustrated on Figs. 16 
to 23. Fiuther details on this subject may be reserved 
until we come to describe more fully the natural history of 
these storms. 

On reference to the table on page 31, comparing the 
rates of movement in the summer with those of the winter 
months, it will be apparent that the summer monsoon is a 
much stronger current than its winter correlative; and in 
India this fact is recognised in popular language, since it is 
often spoken of distinctively as "the monsoon," the claim 
of the winter monsoon to the same designation being, for 
the moment, tacitly ignored. On land, in fact, the winter 
monsoon blows so short a time, and is so unsteady and fre- 
quently interrupted, that it is far from impressing the lands- 
man in the same vivid manner as the seaman, who has 
perhaps to beat up the bay against a steady head wind ; and 
Ills attention is rather turned to that feature of the season 
which IB far more striking and important than the direction 
of its gentle wind. In his consciousness of awakened energy, 
the expatriated Eiuopean feels that it is also the cold season, 
refreshing and invigorating, and affording him a climate, 
than which, as experienced in Northern India, Italy itself 
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can ofifer nothing more deUghtfiiL The thinly clad native, 
inured to heat, and living in a draughty hut, with perhaps 
a single meal a day of less stimulating food, is less enrap- 
tured with the delights of the cold weather, but he is not 
less conscious than his European brother of this its most 
characteristic feature, which he feels in the early morning in 
benumbed limbs and torpid faculties, and which he endear 
vours to meet by swathing his head and mouth in a fold of 
his body cloth, and cowering over the embers of his little 
fire, till the warmth of the ascending sun restores him for 
some hours to his state of normal activity. 

But in spite of this tacit recognition of its superior 
force and steadiness, it would be a mistake to suppose that 
the summer, any more than the winter monsoon is a per- 
sistent and unvarjdng movement of the atmosphere. In 
Northern India, at least, the wind changes frequently both 
in direction and strength ; and even a calm state of the 
atmosphere, though far less frequent than in the winter 
months, is by no means so rare as to be regarded as phe- 
nomenal, even in Bengal and the eastern part of the 
Gangetic plain, while farther to the north-west, and more 
particularly on the hills and in their neighbourhood, the 
record of calms constitutes a very appreciable and, at some 
stations, a large proportion of the wind registers, throughout 
the summer monsoon. It has already been mentioned that, 
in some seasons, it is excluded, for weeks together, from a 
great part of its ordinary domain, which is then invaded by 
dry winds from the opposite quarter ; and these prolonged 
periods of its suspension are but a magnified form of those 
interruptions, intervals of sunny weather known as " breaks," 
which alternate with bursts of rain as an ordinary feature 
of the season. In fact, the goal of the monsoon, the place 
of low barometer to which its course is directed, is constantly 
changing. Generally it lies beyond the limit of the tropic 
on the western side of India, or not far within it on the 
eastern side. The seat of lowest pressure in Sind is pretty 
stable, but very little of the sea wind ever reaches it ; it is 
rather to the zone indicated by the loop of the isobar 29*50, 



on the July chart Tig. 4, or atill farther to the south-east, 
that the mniu volume of both branches of the monsoon is 
directed, and within this tract the seat of lowest pressure 
is constantly shifting. 

At times, indeed, both branches of the monsoon relax 
their strength, and fair weather with a moderate wind pre- 
vails for days or even weeks over a great part of the 
adjacent seas. On the Arabian Sea this occurs during those 
invasions of the continent by north-west winds above spoken 
of; on such occasions the mail steamers cross from Bombay 
to Aden with fiuo weather and light winds, similar to those 
usually experienced before the monsoon sets in. 

Towards the close of the season, in September, the rain- 
bearing wind ceases to penetrate to North-western India, and 
is directed rather towards the north-east of the peninsula 
and the adjacent portion of the Bay of Bengal ; the winds 
of Bengal become more easterly, and those of the northern 
provinces of the peninsula more northerly. By degrees, 
the seat of low barometer moves farther south, till, in the 
latter part of October and November, it lies over the bay, 
opposite the coast of Madras. This is the season of the 
Camatic rains. In November, the winds are very variable 
in the south of the bay, between Sumatra and Ceylon, shift- 
ing to all quarters from south-west round by north and east 
to south-east, and often calm. In December calms are very 
common in the south-east of the bay, off Sumatra, and at no 
time does the north-east monsoon blow so steadily in lati- 
tudes south of Ceylon as in the Bay of Bengal at this season. 
Relatioaa of Winds to Re^ons of High and Low Pres- 
sure. — Forthosewhose only object.in consulting these pages.is 
to gain some general idea of the character of the winds at the 
different seasons of the year, the above description may suffice. 
But for those who desire to go farther, to iinderatand the 
meaning of weather reports and charts, and something of the 
principles on which weather prediction is based, and for sea- 
men, to whom it is a matter of paramount importance to 
gather as much knowledge as possible of the weather round 
about them, and especially of their position in a storm, from 
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the indications, afforded them by their barometer and the 
wind direction, it will be necessary to go somewhat farther 
into the subject, and to show at greater length than has yet 
been done, how the winds are related to regions of high 
and low barometer. 

The preceding description of the two monsoons, taken in 
connection with the distribution of pressure and the pre- 
valent wind directions exhibited on the barometric charts on 
Figs. 3, 4, and 15, has already afforded a striking illustration 
of the general fact that winds blow from a place where the 
barometer is high to that at which it is relatively low. 
But it has also shown that the course they follow is not 
direct, but, on the contrary, very circuitous. And since this 
course is no local peculiarity, but that which winds always 




Fio. 6.— Ctcloke and Anticyclone [DiEgram]. 

follow under the like circumstances in the northern hemi- 
sphere, it will be desirable to describe it more particularly 
in relation to the seats of high and low barometer generally. 
Except that in a cyclone the action is more concentrated 
and localised than in the case of the monsoons, the descrip- 
tion will equally apply to both. 

To make the facts as clear as possible I will, in the iirst 
place, exhibit them in the form of a diagram, which may 
afterwards be compared with the results of actual observa- 
tion, represented on the storm charts, Figs. 16 to 23, or 
with the general description of the monsoons, in connection 
with the two charts of average pressure and wind distribu- 
tion on Figs. 3 and 4. Let the right hand circle in Fig. 5 
be supposed to represent a region where the barometer is 
highest, and the left hand circle that where it is lowest, 
the intermediate lines indicating a number of isobars of 



intermediate gradations of pressure. Then tlie winds that 
blow outwards from the region of high barometer, if in the 
northern hemisphere, instead of blowing directly outwards 
like the spokes of a wheel, all take an increaaiugly oblique 
course to the right of the radial direction, as shown by the 
arrows, and those that blow in towards the region of low 
barometer all blow obliquely to the light of that course 
which leads directly to the centre. The result is that the 
former describe a series of spirals curving round the seat of 
high barometer iu the same direction as the movement of 
the clock hands ; the latter, a series of spirals circulating 
round the seat of low barometer against the direction of the 
clock. The latter represents the movement of the winds 
iu a cyclone. They do not blow, as was formerly supposed, 
in a circle, but as is represented on the diagram. For proof 
of this the reader has only to refer to the charts ou Figs. 
15 to 23, where the arrows represent the winds observed 
and the small circular isobar the eye of the storm. 

When, as in the case of the monsoons, neither the seat 
of highest barometer nor that of lowest barometer is a circle 
or any other regular figure, the course of the winds is not 
in Buch regular spirals as those shown in tlie diagram. It 
is detennined by the directions of the isobars, and, unless 
diverted by some local condition, is always obliquely to the 
right of a perpendicular to the isobar towards which it is 
directed. The amount of obliquity depends on a number 
of circumstances, the enumeration of wliich would be foreign 
to the purpose of this work. As a general nde, the stronger 
the wind, the more acute is the angle at which it meets the 
tBobor, and the nearer do they approach parallelism. Near 
the centre of a cyclonic storm, in the North Atlantic, the 
spirals become so flat that they approximate to the circles 
which formerly they were supposed to be, but they are never 
truly circular. In the Bay of Bengal this is less marked, 
and I have not been able to detect more than a very slight 
decrease of the radial component in the published storm 
charts. 

Aroond a region of high barometer the pressure de- 
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creases slowly, and, when represented on a charts the isobars 
are far apart In other words, the barometric gradient is 
low, and, as has been stated in the previous section, under 
these circumstances the winds are light, and radiate more 
directly outwards than where the pressure decreases rapidly. 
This is why, when the barometer stands high, indicating 
that the seat of maximum barometer is in the neighbour- 
hood, the winds are generally light, as is the case in North- 
western India in the winter months. On the other hand, 
when it shows a very low atmospheric pressure, it frequently 
happens that a cyclonic storm is in the neighbourhood, and 
around such a storm the barometric gradients are high and 
the winds strong. 

The system of winds around a region of low barometer, 
even when less strong than in the storms, originally termed 
cyclones, are frequently spoken of as a cyclonic system 
and those around a seat of high barometer as an anti- 
cyclonic system. 

These remarks, which are of general appUcation, will 
suffice for the present. The whole subject of storms, and 
the indications which are of most importance to the mariner, 
together with a further subject equally essential to his 
guidance, viz. the direction in which storms travel, will be 
treated of more conveniently and at length in the subse- 
quent section on storms and in the second part of this work. 



Dampness and Dryness 

Relative and Absolute Humidity. — ^The dampness and 
dryness of the air, as these terms are generally understood 
in ordinary language, have reference, not so much to the 
quantity of moisture which it holds suspended, as to the 
readiness with which it parts with this moisture to objects 
capable of absorbing it, or, on the other hand, deprives 
them of that which they hold absorbed. Now this depends 
quite as much on the temperature as on the quantity of 
vapour present in the air. The atmosphere of Great 



Britain in the winter, when the thennometer stands, let us 
say, at 40°, is usually very damp ; hut if this same air 
were at the May temperature of Calcutta it would be an 
exceedingly dry atmosphere. Dampness and dryness, in 
this seUise, are the conditions most importaut to us, hoth in 
respect of our own bodies, and also as affecting vegetation 
of all kinds ; and only, therefore, in this sense, will it be 
necessary here to discuss the subject. In technical language, 
it is spoken of as the rdative humidity of the air, in con- 
tradistinction to the ahs(Uule huviidity, which has reference 
only to the amount of water vapour present, independently 
of the temperature. 

It is convenient to have some way of expressing niuneri- 
cslly the degree of dampness (of which dryness is of course 
the correlative), and the plan universally adopted is to 
regard completely damp air, usually termed " saturated " 
air, as a standarti, and to express the degree of dampness 
as a percentage of the saturating quantity. Thus, when 
it is stated that the relative humidity of the air is 
50, the meaning is that it holds Just half the quantity 
of water vapour that it is capable of taking up at that 
temperature. 

Method of Observation.— Tlie humidity of the air is 
an object of observation at all observatories, and not the 
least important. Aa an element of climate it is probably- 
one of the most important. The method adopted is an 
indirect one, and requires attention to some points of detail, 
which need not he insisted on here. But it is very simple 
in practice, and when properly attended to is found to give 
a very near approximation to the truth. It consists in 
taking the readings of two thermometers suspended at a 
little distance from eacli other, under the same conditions as 
other thermometers (see page 6), one of which shows 
the temperature of the air, the other, having its bulb covered 
with a single fold of wet muslin, the temperature of a freely 
evaporating wet surfaca From these two readings the 
humidity is found by the use of a special table. 

Variations of Humidity in India. — One characteristic 
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feaiure oi the climate of llK■|^t pans of India is its great 
vari;jl'iliiy with resjvct to humidity. In the rains, during 
a *i>tll of very wet weatht-r. the air is sometimes saturated, 
or ha^? a relative humidiiv of lOo. But when a hot wind 
is I'li'wiiii:. such as is common in A]TiI and May in the 
ri'Pt-r IVuviiues. it is frequently less than 10. and has 
I'Ofn kiu»wn lo fall to ;» : as an* a condition as is probably 
to be nioi with auvwht-re in the wiirld. At A-jra, in Mav 
1SS4. vu the moan of the whole month, it was onlv 20, 
and :ii lloorkiv hut lit: :e higher. In Sco:land. Mr. Buchan 
st^iti-s that To is alou: the lowest humiditv that occurs in 
the drii-st nu-nih. w]iij.h. :hon:- also, is Mav. 

FortunaTilv tor us. whvu the hia: is verv ereat, the air 
is al\>;iv> iirv ; ^riunati'v. 1 sav. Viecause it is the rapid 
eva]v'r,i::i>]i ii\^m tl:e skin, evayvra::..:! wi^ich c-;in take place 
onlv :u a drv r.Tmosrhero. ;ha: iiialles us to withstand the 
he;".:. As >v':iu' of :':.(. ^se who hiivc ruaie the yiassage down 
tl.o liivl Sin 'u Au::::s: or N:r:ir.:":tT :::;iy have exfterienced. 
an a::ui^>vhi'rc a: i'^O* wh::V:. :':.. "3. :;■■: s;^:uTateil. is. at all 
ON 1:1: s. \irv ilauro. is i::s::::v::.\V*v oriressive. but the hot 
>\r.i.'.s v^f tl.o VvviT Tv. \-,:..vs. \v::h :» :•:■::■. Tnrr;i:ure l»etweeu 
11." :;::.: 1 1 S", ::' v.:; ixr.ji'.v ..cr-. ■: ..I '.i\ i'.rr Ivrne without 

Diurnal Variatic^n.-- T*:.; *:.v.v..:".::y c: the air varies 

1 ... .>. * ^ 

ilii* *• »"4'\f 'V-*' •••V V ,■ .••»•• c*''-,-*\' ""c '" '.i* I* i''*TT"* in rhc 

till t« ••44H •.l««.>s i ..I .•«...«■>& •■* •« -> ....'.• V*>«.>if.* Xll bllv 

i*'ivl\ 'I'.i^i''^'^^." *\.'* ^'v ^..*.«-.^.- *',. -■- - •'•--■. •'"..■•c T^"'iT are so 

I i^tl« 4l«i'a4 l*. « ..I ('.!..• ..; ;. ... «... « . ..■ •^\.*k.>.(A L^?klt* 

tli;U the air is ::,i-.: s;V.;;r;\:o.:. :,r ".-^ :i::::."^: exist in air 

UmI i* n*M in that ivr..v.::4^:>. ; :v.\.; ::.: /.iss-.r^r.:::: o: the fog 

MOtt Aftw *uwh^^ A:\r.;s o\ •.,*.;:.:; .: :V.: :::;reaslnt: diy- 

"^^ Tho dra^i^: :;r.^o of »;.*.> :> :';•: s:v.v.c as iha: of the 

MM UMUjx>r*tun\ ,v,id :V.o ':.,;:...;.:> :r.:ri;*»scs :r. the later 

A i\f Iho aftoru.vu a:.,; on ;•...:::: as :hc :e:uperature 

k 

i «««MMi«VW r^^V3^1^^•^. r.* ;^.- /v. ^.' «.-.:;->. .v.-r? i- Assam. 
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Dryness and Dampness dependent on the Winds.- — The 
dryuess of the warmer hoiira of the ilay is not due solely or, 
to speak more correctly, not directly to the wanning of the 
air. It is partly an effect of the movemeuta set up in the 
lower atmosphere by the greater heating of that layer which 
rests immediately on the ground, in consequence of which 
the whole atmosphere ia stirred up eventually to a height 
of some thousands of feet in dry weather; and thus, while 
the damper and more heated air ascends, drier and originally 
cooler air tlescends from a higher level to replace it. This 
action, which takes place in all countries more or less in dry 
warm weather, is developed in India in a very high degree, 
and most so in the dry atmosphere of the Upper Provinces. 
This, in fact, is the real explanation of the extreme dryness 
of the hot winds above referred to. In substance, they are 
part of an air current coming originally from the western 
mountains and blowing far above the earth's surface, but 
brought down to the lower level by the action just described. 
Originally it is indeed much cooler than the air which it 
displaces, but it is speedily heated, partly as a necessary 
consequence of its descent,' and partly by contact with the 
ground glowing in the sunshine. It is not improbable tliat 
the well-known healthiness of the hot season is in some 
measure due to this stirring up of the atmosphere, the 
removal of all mephitic exhalations, and the invasion of the 
lower atmosphere hy the purer air drawn from the high 
level of the mountain zone. 

The part played by land winds in India is only be- 
ginning to be fully recognised. As has been set forth in 
the preceding section, they occur at all seasons of the year, 
while in none are they exclusively prevalent. They are 
characterised partly by their direction, which, in Northern 
India, is always westerly and, to some extent, northerly, but 
chiefly by their dryness, of which some instances have already 
been given. When they penetrate to Southern India they are 

' Dry air. descending throagli tlio free Ahnospberc, islieated 1° (orevaty 183 
fmt oF Ita descent, in virtue of tlie compresuon wbicli it undergoes as it be- 
aaaum anl^ccC to tlie increasing weight of tlie aui>erincumbeut utmoaphere. 



so 
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more northerly, but retain somewhat of their westing, except 
in the cold season, when they are between east and north-east 

Winds that come originally from the sea, however great 
the expanse of land they may have traversed, unless, indeed, 
like the westerly summer monsoon of Southern India, they 
have been driven to a great height over a mountain range, 
are relatively damp winds. As an almost invariable rule in 
India, except temporarily and locally, they are more or less 
southerly ; but while in Western India, in the greater part 
of the peninsula, and in Assam, Arakan, and Burmah, they 
combine this direction with more or less westing, in the 
Gangetic plain and the neighbourhood of the eastern coast 
they are from south-east or even more easterly. 

Oeographical Distribution of Humidity. — Different 
parts of India are characteristically dry or damp, accordingly 
as one or the other of these winds is most prevalent. North- 
western India, including all the northern portion of the 
Bombay Presidency, is more particularly the domain of the 
former; North-eastern India, Assam, and the western part 
of the Burraan peninsula, together with tlie western margin 
of the Indian peninsula, that of the latter. The following 
table shows the mean humidity of the several provinces of 
India. It must, however, be remarked that different parts 
of one and the same province sometimes afford a consider- 
able range of variation : — 

Mean Annual Humidity of the Several Provinces of India 



Provinces. 


ReL Hum. 


ProvinccH. 


Rel. 


HunL 


Jjoclak 


• 


49 


Orissa 


■ 


76 


N.W. Himalaya (lower ran 


ges) 


62 


Central Provinces (southern) 


69 


Nepal Valley 
Siklcim Himalaya 




72 

84 


Berar and Khandesh 
Konkan and Surat 


• 
• 


63 
72 


Baluchistan 




60 


Deccan 


• 


55 


Sind* and Cutch 




60 


Hyderabad and Bellary 


• 


54 


Punjab Plains . 




65 


Northern Circars and Godavery 


71 


Raj pu tana 




48 


Carnatio 




67 


Ouzerat^ . 




47 


Mysore 




66 


Central In<lia Plateau 




60 


Malabar and Coorg . 




79 


Ncrbudda Valley 




66 


Ceylon 




80 


N.W. Provinces and Oudh 




69 


Arakan 




80 


Behar 




66 


Pegu .... 




77 


Bengal 




80 


Tenasserim 




80 


Assam 




80 


Bay Islands 




81 


Chutia Nagpur . 




67 









^ Exclusive of the coast. 
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Hence the driest parts of Iiidia have an average humidity a 
little below 50, the dampest about 80. Mountaius, but not 
high plains, have a damper atmosphere thaa the plains of 
the same [>art uf t!ie country. 

Annual Variation. — -In those parts of tlie country that 
are intermediate between the permanently arid and the 
permanently damp provinces, the VEiriation in the course of 
the year is as great a.^ between these geographical extremes, 
and indeed greater. The rainy season which, in most parts 
of Intlia, lasts from June to September, is also the damjiest 
in nearly all parts of the country. But this is not the ease 
on the north-western frontier, nor in the Himalaya north of 
the snowy range. At Quetta, Peshawar, Leh, aud even in 
Lahoul, the winter is the dampest time of year, as is also 
the caae in Western Euro[>e, and indeed as a rule in e.^tra- 
tropical countries. On the plains of Northeru India August 
is the dampest month, the mean humidity being a little 
below 90 on the plains of Bengal and Assam, and as 
much as 95 at Darjiliug, which is nearly the dampest station 
at which an observatory exists. It is above 80 everywhere 
to the east of Allahabad, but not farther westward, except 
on the hills. On the plains of the Punjab, south of Lahore 
and Umballa, and throughout Western Eajputana and Sind, 
the mean humidity of August remains below 70. At Quetta 
it is only 43, and at Leh, 48. 

In the north of the peninsula, July and August are 
about equally damp, their average humidity being about 85 
in the pmvinces east of Nagpur, and 87 at Bombay and in 
the Konkau generally. But in the Ueccan, to the east of 
the CJhats, it is everywhere below 80, and in the drier parts 
below 70. Farther south, in Malabar and Travancore, it is 
about the same as in the Xonkan or a little higher, between 
87 and 89 ; and at Mercara in Coorg, on the crest of the 
Ghala, as liigh as !>7 in Jidy and 95 in August. This 
station, in the rains, is damper therefore than even Darjiling. 
On the high plateau of the peninsula it is 77 at Bangalore, 
and only 62 or 53 at Bellary, Throughout the interior 
,atid eastern half of the peninsula south of Orissa, September 
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HAZE, FOG, AND CLOUD ;j 

stations on tliis coast. They affoni another instauce of the 
variation of the dampness of air due to small changes of 
site. In the Deccan and Hyderabad March and April are 
the driest months, and this is also very generally tlie case 
in the sonllj-east of the peninsula, except on and near the 
cosst, where the driest period is as late as June and even 
July; but throughout the Carnatic the air is comparatively 
dry in all these months, the humidity varying between 6 1 
and 64 on the coast to a little above 50 in the interior, in 
the driest months. At Trinconialee, on the east coast of 
Ceylon. July is the driest month in the year. 

In Burmah it varies between January at Mergui, in tiie 
south of Tenasserim, and March or April in the north of 
Pegu, where, at Thyat Myo, the hiimidity averages only 56. 
Even at Rangoon it falls to 62 in February. Observatories 
have only lately been established in Upper IJurmali, and the 
only exact information that we have of its climate is 
furnished by a register kept at Mandalay for the first nine 
months of 1879 and the last two mouths of 1886. In the 
former year, March was the driest month, wlicn the mean 
humidity was as low as 43, and that at 4 p.m. only 22. 
September was the dampest, when it averaged 87. In this 
respect, therefore-, the climate of Mandalay would seem to 
be comparable with that of the drier districts of northern 
Bengal. It is certainly drier than any part of Pegu. 

From tliis brief review it results that different parts of 
India exhibit as great diversity in the seasons of dampness 
and dryness as they do in their degrees, and it is driest 
on the east coast of Ceylon and the Carnatic when it is 
dampest in the north of the peninsula and on the west 
coast. 

Hazk, Fog, and Cloud 

Hazmess of the Sky. Dust Haze.— However sunny 

the sky of India, it is hardly to be described as an azure 

aky. Of cloud indeed, save sometimes in the rainy season, 

, and at such a station as Darjihng, the amount is not such 
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Ds to cause depression of spirits ; but he who wends bis way 
to India in the hope of living under a deep blae beaven, 
like to that of Italy or Greece, will surely reap disappotnt- 
metit. The artist who seeks to depict a cloudless Indian 
sky will deal sparingly witli bis cobalt and ultramarine if 
he would work tnitlifully, and not in the spirit of the en- 
graver in a well-known stoTy who introduced palm trees in 
a sketch of Punjab scenery. Except now and then, in a 
fine interval of the rains, or at the bill stations of the 
Himalaya in September and October, the pallor of the 
celestial vault is its ordinary and persistent characteristic; 
whetlier it be due to thin diffused cloud matter at a high 
level, or, as seems equally probable, to the haze of im- 
palpable dust, which is carried up by the daily commotion 
of the heated air, and darkens and sometimes even extin- 
guishes the setting sun before it has dipped to the horizon. 
So dense is this haze in the hot season, and to such heights 
does it rise, that even at Simla, the opposite mountain 
ridge, only four or five miles distant, is ofttimes invisible 
through the murky atmosphere. That the pallor of the 
sky is, however, partly due to very attenuated cloud, seems 
probable fiMui some oliservations of Mr. Hennessey at 
Mussoorie. In the course of a long series of actinometric 
measurements of the sun's heat, it was necessary to watch 
closely the api)eaifince of the ai-rial vault, and he frequently 
descried a tliin gauzj- veil, which he designated as " steam- 
cloud," creeping over the otherwise cloudle-ss expanse, reduc- 
ing the deptli of the sky tint, and appreciably also the action 
of the siilar niys on the instrument. 

On the jilaiiis tlie haze is almost constantly present, and 
it is tla' excGptiiin ratlier than the rule, in the dry season, 
that tlii; slopes of the Himalaya are visible from a distance 
■if twtiiity or thirty miles. As far as my own experience 
I'liulik's me to form an opinion, the atmosphere of Soutbem 
Imlia is less liazy than that of Kortbem India, bat ersD 
tlipi-c a very clear atmosphere is exceptional. 

Foff — Fog is restricted to tlie dampei provlnoM and I 
ciilil season, and in them aa I 
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It ia sometimes thick over the rivers, and also in the ex- 
treme north of the bay oft' tlie Sunderbans, impediug uavi- 
gatioD ; but in Bengal it is dissipated an hour or two after 
sunrise. In Assam, however, it often lasts till mid-day, and 
sometimes presents a peculiarity of behaviour to which my 
attention was first drawn by Sir Charles Elliott and Mr. C 
J. Lyell. This is that the atmosphere remains perfectly 
clear till some time after sunrise ; it then rapidly fills with 
dense fog, and ao remains for several hours, when at length 
the fog breaks up and becomes dissipated under the in- 
creased warmth of the sun. During a short visit to Assam 
in December 1884, I once witnessed this at Gauhati on the 
bank of tlie Brahmapntra. The night was clear and starlit, 
but the heavy drip from the eaves of the bungalow told that 
the air was completely saturated, depositing dew copiously. 
Tlie ground on which the station stands is high, hut im- 
mediately in front flows the broad stream of the Brahma- 
putra, and there are swamps and tanks in other directions 
around. The air was perfectly still, unstirred by the slight- 
est breath, and remained clear until the sun had risen about 
half an hour, when, in the course of a few minutes, every- 
thing around was obscured by a dense fog. As I was 
leaving the station the same morning I had no opportunity 
of investigating the matter, but the probable explanation 
appeared to me to lie in the facts of the stillness of the 
atmosphere during the night, of tlie alternations of land and 
water surfaces, and of the saturation of the air probably to 
a considerable height. It is well known that a land surface 
cools more by radiation under a clear sky than one of water. 
and the air over each such surface would approximate to 
the temperature of that on which it rests. Owing to the 
entire absence of wind, these air masses might remain nn- 
l, though at different temperatures, iintil set in motion 
B sun. But it is a well-known physical fact that two 
B o£ air at different temperatures, and both completely 
1 with invisible vapour, when intermingled, can no 
Khold the whole quantity in suspension. The excess 
e deposited as fog. 
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These suggestions require verification, which might be 
supplied by any one who would suspend two minimum 
thermometers half an hour before sunrise at the same level, 
one midway over a tank or other water surface, the other 
over the land at a sufficient distance from the shore, both 
being sheltered to prevent radiation from the instrument 
It would thus be ascertained whether the difference of tem- 
perature is such as is assumed in the hypothesis. For 
this purpose the minimum temperatures would suffice. 

Forms and Nomenclature of Glouds. — To an ex- 
perienced eye the forms and movements of the clouds and 
the general aspect of the sky are eloquent of impending 
weather ; but save seamen, and among intelligent and ob- 
servant nations, farmers and herdsmen, there are but few 
who have learned their language and can rightly interpret 
it, while such knowledge as these possess is for the most 
part empirical and little capable of being harmonised with 
the facts and translated into the language of physical scienca 
Among meteorological observers of the ordinary class it is 
certainly rare ; it cannot be learned from books, and unlike 
the art of managing and reading a thermometer or a baro- 
meter, cannot be imparted in a few easy lessons. The first 
difficulty in the way of such teaching is the want of a 
sufficiently exact language to designate the protean forms in 
which cloud masses present themselves to the eye ; forms 
which, for one and the same cloud, are different when seen 
overhead and when seen laterally at a distance ; and second, 
the difficulty of identifying the particular kind of cloud in- 
tended from a mere verbal description. Owing mainly to 
this second difficulty, the art of cloud observation, as treated 
in text-books, and still more in practice, is involved in end- 
less confusion, and confusion is inimical to all advance in 
knowledge. 

At the beginning of this century, Luke Howard distin- 
guished some of the principal and most characteristic simple 
forms of cloud, giving them names which have obtained 
imiversal acceptance. Two of these, applied respectively to 
the highest and to the most common and familiar low cloud 



form, are easily referred to their proper objecta, and are not 
often misapplied. Theae are first, cirnis, feather cloud 
or mare's tails, the wisps of feathery or fibrous cloud often 
seen against the blue sky far above any otJier kind of cloud ; 
and, second, cvmidits or heap cloud, the fine weather cloud 
of the daytime, with a flat base and a rounded upper 
surface. But a third name of a shuple form, viz. stratus 
or layer cloud, applied by its author simpJy to a fog bank, 
whether resting on the ground or floating at some moderate 
height above it, has been indiscriminately applied to 
clouds of very different character at great heights in the 
atmosphere. It is i«ally characteristic of the night and of 
the cold weather, always ou or near the earth, and the use 
of the term should properly be restricted to such. 

So Ear, however, it is comparatively i^lain sailing. But 
when we come to deal with the innumerable forms which 
occur at all intermediate levels, and which are either modi- 
fications of these or transitional forma, or compounded of 
them and other simple forms, the dithculty of distinguishing 
and identifying the several varieties becomes very great ; 
and very much yet remains to be ascertained respecting 
their mode of formation and their movements, all of which 
are essential to enable us to interpret their meaning and to 
draw any trustworthy inference as to what they portend. 

That this state of ignorance, which is a reproach to 
meteorological science, will be allowed to endure much 
longer is, however, unlikely. For some years past, a few 
excellent observers have devoted themselves to the special 
study of clouds. Not to name others, Mr. Clement I^y in 
England, Professor Rildehrandsson at TJpsala, and the Hon. 
Kalph Abercromby in the course of two journeys round the 
world, have not only studied and recorded their diverse 
forms with tlie aid of photography, but what is still more 
important, have established their connection with those 
other weather conditions in which they occur, and have 
shown how certain important inferences may be drawn from 
their appearance. 

Of the results at which these observers have aiTived 
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only a few preliminary sketches have as yet been published ; 
but the following outline of a scheme proposed by Messrs 
Hildebrandsson and Abercromby represents what will prob- 
ably be the basis of the future classification of clouds, and 
recognises the very important distinction between such as 
are characteristic of fine and such as betoken or accompany 
rainy weather. It may be remarked in connection with 
this scheme, that Mr. Abercromby, as the result of his widely 
extended experience, finds that the forms of clouds are 
similar in all parts of the world, the chief distinction being 
that certain of them are more common in some latitudes 
and places than others. 

Messrs. Hildebrandsson and Abercrombt's Proposed Schesie of 

Cloud Classification 

a. Discrete tending to rounded forms p. Extended and sheet-like forms 
(principally in dry weather), (rainy weather). 

A. Highest clouds, mean height 30,000 feet. 

1. Fibre cloud {Cirrus or mare's 2. Thin cloud veil [Cirronrfra^M*]. 
tails]. 

B. Medium elevation 13,000 to 20,000 feet 

3. Small globular cloudlets, shining 

white like silk, 20,000 feet 5. Thicker ash-coloured or blu- 
[CirrO'CumuluSy mackerel sky]. ish-gray sheet, 17,000 feet 

4, Larger globular, like white wool, [Strato-cirrus]. 

13,000 feet [Cumulo-cirrus]. 

C. Lower clouds, 5000 to 7000 feet 

6. Great rounded masses or rolls of 7. Bagged sheets of gray cloud 
gray cloud [Strato-cumulus], from which rain commonly 

falls [Nimbus], 

D. Clouds in ascending air currents. 

8. Heap cloud [Cumulus]. Summits at 6000 feet ; bases at 4500 feet 

9. Storm (thunder) clouds [Cumulo-nimhus]. Summits 10,000 to 

16,000 feet ; bases 4500 feet 

E. 10. Elevated fogs. Below 3500 feet [StraJtus\ 
The elevations given ^ are furnished by measurements made 

^ The originals are given in meters, which I have converted into feet in 
round numbers, as great exactitude is not claimed for them, nor indeed 
possible. 



in Northern Europe. It is probable, nay, almost certain, 
that they would have to be extended in India to greater 
heights. Not only does this seem to follow from the con- 
sideration that at the ground surface, and at equal heights 
above it, the temperature is higher in India than in Europe, 
and that temperature must he one principal condition in 
determining the character of the cloud ; but it is also con- 
firmed by direct observation. It is common at Simla to see 
clouds of the D class shrouding the summits of the snowy 
range, and rising some thousands of feet above its highest 
peaks, which range to 20,000 feet; and the, plane of the 
cloud Iwises evidently slopes regularly upwards from over 
the plains towards the snowy range. But this does not 
affect tlie general validity of the scheme, which shows how 
cloud forms become modified as they sink lower in the 
atmosphere, and also how certain forms are characteristic of 
dry or wet weather respectively. Scud, or torn masses of 
rain cloud, is regarded as only a slight modification of 
Nimbus borne along by a gale. It often descends very 
low ; in cyclones only a few hundred feet above the earth's 
surface. The tops of thunder clouds are often seen tailing 
off laterally in a fibrous tuft like cirrus. This, Pro- 
fessor Hildebrandsson calls /al^ cirrus, and believes that 
like true dri^s it is composed of ice spicules, not of water 
corpus cule 3. 

The Teaching of Clouds. — According to the above 
scheme the inferences to be drawn from the behaviour of 
the clouds are obvious. If they show a tendency to form 
sheets, at fiist high and thin but gradually becoming darker 
and more opaque, showing that they are increasing in thick- 
ness, sinking at the same time lower in the atmosphere, it 
ia a sign of probable rain. But if, on the other hand, such 
a sheet is breaking up into separate masses, and sunlight 
l)e^n& to be visible through the thinner portions, it is a 
sign of the weather's clearing. These signs are in full 
accord with universal experience. 

Besides these, the clouds teach other lessons. The 
UUivements of the higher clouds tell ua what winds are 
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blowing in those elevated regions of the atmosphere which 
are otherwise inaccessible to obsen'ation. To a casual ob- 
server this movement mav seem to be verv slow ; but this 
is deceptive, and owing to the great height at which it 
takes place. As a fact, it appears from actual measure- 
ments made bv Dr. Vertin at Berlin, the high feathery 
cirrus travels at an average rate of iony miles an hour, or 
a tout three times that of the surface winds ; and some such 
result might perhaps have been expiected when we bear in 
mind how small is the retarding friction at great heights in 
the aimosphere/ It is only of late years, and only at two 
stations in Xorthem India, viz. Calcutta and Allahabad, 
that the hiiher cloud movements have been srstematicallT 
otiserved in India. Opportunities for observing such do not 
often pT>eseni themselves, and the following tables enumerate 
the total r>esults of the oliservations of six rears ax Calcutta 
and eiiht vears a: Allahal^: — 
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Movements of Cikbus Clouds observed at Allahabad ditrino the 

Eight Years 1878 to 1885 



Months. 




Days of Movement moM 


TotaL 




N. 


N.E. 


E. 


S.E. 


8. 


8.W. 


W. 


N.W. 


January . 
February . 
March 
April 
May , 
June . 
July . 
August 
September 
October . 
November 
December . 




1 
2 
1 
2 



2 
2 

1 








6 
4 
6 
4 
1 






1 

2 





6 

10 

10 

11 

1 








3 
1 

4 
3 
2 
5 
1 





3 
3 
1 

2 
3 
1 
8 

1 
1 


27 
18 
28 
10 
8 

15 
7 
7 
6 
7 
4 
21 


44 

55 

58 

31 

22 

24 

8 

9 

9 

5 

6 

17 


20 
9 
8 

15 
7 
7 
3 
4 
3 
1 
2 
3 


92 
88 
103 
60 
37 
64 
38 
41 
43 
16 
14 
42 



Hence, as far as the occasional high cloud affords any basis 
for judgment, the winds in the upper part of the atmosphere 
appear to be chiefly west and south-west over both Calcutta 
and Allahabad, except in the summer monsoon, when they 
are variable, from all quarters at Allahabad, and at Cal- 
cutta chiefly southerly. When a cyclone is forming in the 
bay, cirrus cloud from the south-west is often seen passing 
over Bengal before there is any other distinct indication 
of its existence. 

doud Proportion. — ^The average cloudiness of different 
parts of India, at different seasons of the year, varies very 
much with the dampness of the atmosphere, as already 
described in the previous section. The usual mode of re- 
cording it is to estimate the proportion of the sky that is 
covered by cloud, irrespective of the kind of cloud. The 
whole expanse of sky overhead, that is, so much as is in- 
cluded in an angle of 60° on either side of the zenith, is 
designated by the number 10, and the amount of the cloud 
is estimated as so many tenths of that expanse. This is 
the meaning of the figure expressing cloud proportion that 
stands against each station in the daily reports. A com- 
pletely clear sky is thus indicated by 0, an entirely over- 
cast sky by 10. The average cloudiness of a day, a month. 
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or a place is found in the usual way, by taking the arith- 
metical mean of all the individual observations included 
in the period or relating to the place in question, care 
being taken that the observations are so timed as to 
represent equally or in due proportion all the phases of 
variation. 

Distribution. — The comparative serenity of the skies of 
most parts of India is shown by the fact that, except in the 
Carnatic, Ceylon, the southern parts of Pegu and Tenasserim, 
Assam, and Sikkim, the mean cloud proportion is every- 
where below 5. In Scotland, according to Mr. Buchan, it 
is between 6 and 7. In Sind and the southern Punjab it 
is below 2, and in the remainder of the latter province, 
except on the hills, scarcely exceeds 3, on the average of 
the whole year. In Rajputana it varies between 2 and 3*5, 
and in the remainder of India between 3 and 5. The 
cloudiest stations at which observatories exist would appear 
to be Hambantotte, on the south coast of Ceylon, and Sib- 
sagar in Upper Assam, at both of which the mean proportion 
amounts to 7 or more. In the case of Sibsagar this is 
partly due to the fogs of the cold weather, which are pro- 
perly reckoned as cloud. In the summer months alone, 
Mercara, on the crest of the Western Ghats, is the cloudiest 
station at which an observatory exists, the proportion, from 
June to August, being between 9*5 and 10. 

The cloudiest month in the 'year in by far the greater 
part of India is July, the proportion at most stations being 
between 7*5 and 9 ; and August is nearly as cloudy. In 
the western Punjab and Upper Sind, which are scarcely 
ever reached by the summer rains, it is February or March, 
but here the proportion does not much exceed 3 on the 
average of any month. In Baluchistan, where March is 
also the cloudiest month, it amoimts to nearly 5. In the 
extreme south of the peninsula, and on the east coast of 
Ceylon, the last two months of the year are more cloudy 
than any of the summer months, and also the dampest and 
rainiest. But in the western half of the island, and also in 
Malabar, June is the cloudiest 



The season of greatest serenity is more variable, ranging 
in different parts of India from October to March. In the 
Punjab and Sind Octoter is the clearest mouth, the average 
proportion of cloud being below 0'5 at the drier stations, 
and little exceeding 1 in the north-east of the tract. In 
Guzerat, Rajputana, Central India, and the Gaugetic plain, 
the flkies of November are slightly clearer ; and in Bengal 
and Assam both months are surpassed by December and 
January. In theae provinces anil months the average cloud 
is between 1 and 2. In the peninsula, ^ain, the tirst 
three mouths of the year are the clearest, in general, Feb- 
ruary ; and as far down as Bellaty and Dharwar, the skies 
are tlien as clear as in ISengal ; but farther south the pro- 
portion does not fall much below 2"5 in the clearest month, 
and in Ceylon it exceeds 4. In Burmah also the first three 
months of the year are the clearest, the proportion in the 
least cloudy month averaging about 0'5 at Tounglioo and 
^^ujuixch as 3 at Mei^ui. 
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The Contrasts of Indian Rainfall — What has already 
been said of the variations of the climate, in respect of 
dampness and cloudiness, will have prepared the reader to 
expect a great diversity in the rainfall of ditferent parts of 
India ; and, in point of fact, no country in the world fur- 
nishes such contrasts as Northern India, In the east we 
hare the station of Cherrapunji in the Kliasi hills, ivith an 
annual fall of from 500 to 600 inches; and, in the west, 
Jacobabad, with an annual average of 4^ inches, and in 
acme years less tlian 1 inch,' Between these extremes we 

' Tbe rain-gaugB is bo well known au iiistrament that any detailed de- 
■criptioii is Hiireely needed. Tlie esieDtial partii ue— ■ fannel into wliich 
the nin (klla, and tbe area a( the aperture of which regulates tho quantity 
Tceelved ; a rrceinir, in which thu water U collected ; uid a graduated f^ass 
>aan tbe riuantitj. Tlie glisa must he adB|iCed to the area of tho 
It ia of such capacity that when &!lc<l to the topmost marV it holds 
n iuch (or one inch) of rainfall, and the graduation ahowa the teathi 
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have every possible variation, and the contrasts afforded by 
large provinces are only less striking than that of these 
prominent examples. In Southern India the diversity is 
also very great, but here the relative positions of the dry 
and wet tracts are reversed. It is the west coast of the 
peninsula that receives the heavy rainfall of the summer 
monsoon, while it is withheld from the plains of the south- 
east coast, and still more from certain portions of the high 
plains of the interior; and the transition from the zone of 
heaviest rainfall to that where it is least and lightest is 
extraordinarily rapid. Thus, on the crest of the Western 
Ghats are the two stations, Baura Fort and Mahableshwar, 
with an average fall of 251 and 261 inches respectively. 
Only sixty-five miles distant from the former is Gokak, the 
annual average of which is no more than 22 inches, or less 
than one-tenth of the former ; and this is representative of a 
broad zone extending, with but slight interruption, all down 
the peninsular to the east of the Ghats, in which the rain- 
fall averages from 18 to 25 inches only in the year. See 
Fig. 6. 

Scarcely less remarkable is the occasional heaviness of 
the falls, even at places where the average rainfall is not by 
any means excessive. That upwards of 40 inches iu the 
24 hours should have been once recorded at Cherrapunji 
will perhaps hardly seem surprising, but falls nearly as 
great (from 30 to 35 inches), in the same interval, have 
occurred on more than one occasion on the plains of the 
Ganges valley, at places where the average of the whole 
year is not more than from 40 to 65 inches; and even in 
the extremely arid province of Sind as much as 20 inches 
fell on one day in 1866 at Doorbaji, where the annual 
average is probably less than 6 inches. 

Another noteworthy peculiarity in the rainfall of India 
is the variability of different parts of the country in respect 
of the regularity of the rainfall. As will presently be 
shown more in detail, as a general rule, those provinces 

and haudredths of an inch. An inch of rainfall means that if collected on 
an impervious level sarface it would form a sheet of water one inch deep. 
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which have the lowest rainfall are also those in which it is 
most precarious, and the most rainy parts of India are also 
those in which the rainfall is moat regular. But there are 
some striking partial exceptions to the nile ; or rather, 
among the provinces with a moderate average rainfall, some 
are subject to great vicissitudes, wliile in others it is re- 
markably regular. Thus, Nagpur and other parts of the 
Central Provinces south of the Satpura range have a very 
regular rainfall, and never suffer from droughts of any 
magnitude, although the annual average fall does not exceed 
50 inches, whereas the North-west Provinces, with a 
general average of 36 inches, have repeatedly been subject 
to disastrous droughts ; not less than seven times in the 
course of the present century. 

It is not my purpose, in this work, to discuss the 
physical circumstances that determine these and other 
peculiarities in the rainfall of the country. To the physicist 
and geographer they present problems of the greatest in- 
terest, and afford a most instructive field of study. But 
they have lately been discussed at length in a somewhat 
bulky volume,' issued by the Meteorological Department of 
the Government of India, and the reader, whose interest 
in the meteorology of the country attaches rather to its 
physical tliaii its statistical aspects, may he referrefl thereto 
for such information as we possess on the subject. The 
bearing of these rainfall variations on the agriculture and 
general welfare of the population are more germane to the 
objects of tlie present treatise, and only in this connection 
need they be here discussed. I shall first describe the 
general distribution of the rainfail over India, then its 
relations to the seasons, and lastly, the more important 
vicissitudes to which it is subject. 

Geographical DiBtiibutlon. — The chart of the average 
rainfall of India (Fig. 6) shows that the west coasts of both 
peninsulas are fringed with a belt of very heavy rainfall, 
where, as may be seen in Fig. 4, the westerly summer 
monsoon blows full upon the laud. In both, at a distance 

' Indian Mdeorvlojfleal McmoiTi, Vol. iii. "Tbo BatiifiUloriu<li£." 
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50 miles or less from tlie sea, a bill range, such as in 
many couotries would be called mountains, runs parallel 
with the coast, and over the whole intervening space the 
rainfall is very high, var)'ing from 100 to 250 inches on 
the coast of India, and probably of larger amount on the 
coast of Arakau. lu the western peninsula this zone of 
high rainfall contracts rapidly to the north of Bombay, 




and diefi out at the end of the lihats, south of tlie 
Taptt. But in the eastern peninsula it is continued 
northwani beyond the shores of the Bay of Bengal, and 
beyond the tropic, throu<;h eastern Bengal and Cachar, 
atul along the face of the Ehasi hills to the gates of 
Assam, vhere it links on to the similar zone, which nma 
east and Toet along the face of th« Himalaya. In a 
weiurly dinctioo. this latter aooe, as de&oed by a tainfall 
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of over 100 inclies, has not been actually traced beyoiid 
Sikkini, owing to the absence of rainfall registers from tliia 
part of the range ; but it probably extends uninterruptedly 
to the fartber extremity of the Himalayan frontier of 
Nepal, and is taken up again in the far north-weat by the 
southern slopes of the Dhaoladhar range, overlooking the 
valley of Kangra. Eastward, there is little doubt that it 
extends to the upper end of the valley of Assam, where the 
rainfall in the valley itself, at Uibrugarh, amounts to more 
than 100 inches. 

The zone of heavy rainfall on the face of the Himalaya 
does not extend far into the mountains. It is broadest in 
Sikkim, where it includes a strip of the plains of northern 
Bengal ; and, in a northerly direction, up to the valley of 
the Great Eungit, and perhaps somewhat beyond, the 
annual fall exceeds 100 inches. At Katmandu, in the 
Nepal valley, the rainfall is only 57 inches. lu the north- 
west Himalaya, beyond the Nepal frontier, it is barely 100 
inches on the outermost slopes of the range (except, as 
already mentioned, on the Dliaoladiiar), and it decreases 
rapidly as we penetrate farther into the hills, until, beyond 
the firet snowy range, we euter on the dry region of Tibet, 
represented by Leh, with an annual fall of only '1^ inches. 

From the Gulf of Canibay and the Sabarmati river, a 
band of moderately high rainfall (between 30 and 70 
inches) stretches eastwards across India, rapidly broadening 
out and increasing in average amount in the direction of 
Bengal, It occupies all North-eastern India, extends to the 
valley of tlie Ganges on the north, and on the south covers 
the drainage basin of the Godavery and its tributaries, down 
to Uie delta of that river and the Kistua. From Allahabad 
tta offshoot runs up to the north-west, including the Gau- 
getic plain north of the Ganges, and continues through the 
northern Punjab and along the face of the Himalaya as far 
as the Indus valley. In the south of the peninsula are 
two outlying tracts with a rainfall above 30 inches; one on 
the Eastern Ghats, east of Kurnool ; the other, including all 
the central districts of the Carnatic and linked on to the 
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zone of high rainfall of the Western Ghats, along the face 
of the Eastern Ghats ; and again, farther south, across the 
hill groups between Trichinopoly and Madura. 

The remainder of India has an annual rainfall below 30 
inchea It consists of (1) the dry north-western region, 
which includes Eajputana, Sind, Cutch, part of Guzerat, the 
Punjab (with the exception of the strip of the plains border- 
ing the Himalaya), and nearly the whole of the Gangetic 
doaib (the plain between the Ganges and Jumna) ; and (2) 
the peninsular dry region, which comprises Khandesh and 
the valley of Berar, the Western Deccan, the southern dis- 
tricts of Hyderabad, the ceded districts of the Madras Presi- 
dency, the northern Camatic, Mysore, Coimbatore, and the 
plain in the south-east of the peninsular, between Tanjore 
and Cape Comorin. In the former the rainfall decreases 
steadily in a westerly direction, till it reaqhes its minimum 
in the Cutchee desert, between Jacobabad and the hills of 
Baluchistan. In the latter are several isolated tracts, in 
which the rainfall is somewhat below 20 inches, the prin- 
cipal of which are a large area around Bellary, and a 
smaller one in Coimbatore, between the Nilgiris and the 
Shevaroy hills. Also, on the narrow strip of coast plain 
bordering the Gulf of Manaar, in the extreme south-east of 
the peninsula, facing Ceylon, the rainfall is equally low. 

In Burmah, from the crest of the Arakan range, and from 
the mouths of the Irawadi, the rainfall rapidly decreases 
towards the interior of Pegu, and falls still lower as one 
ascends the river towards Mandalay. But it is compara- 
tively high on the Pegu Yoma, east of the Irawadi delta, on 
the hills around the source of the Sitang, and on the range 
west of the Salwin. From Upper Burmah our present in- 
formation is insufficient to show the features of its distribu- 
tion. But rain-gauges were established at a number of 
stations of the newly-acquired province, even before it was 
fairly pacified, and in the course of a few years it will be 
possible to extend the rainfall chart of the Burman penin- 
sula at least to Manipur and Bhamo. 

The average rainfall of the whole of India up to the foot 
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of the mouDtain barrier, including Assam and Cachar, but not 
the Burman peninsula, haa been computed at 42 inches in 
the year ; that is to say, auch would be the depth of the sheet 
of wat«r, if the whole quantity that falls on this area were 
equally distributed over its whole surface, instead of being 
conceDtrated in certain provinces to the great deprivation of 
others. Of the general character of its distribution some 
idea may be gathered from the table given below. ' In this 
table the country is partitioned out in a number of rainfall 
provinces, partly conforming to administrative divisions, but 
with such modifications as to avoid bringing t(^ether parts 
of the country which differ very greatly in their average 
amounts. 



Average Aknital Kainfali, 
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India 


»KD BUKMAH 


»,..„,„„„ 
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u 
p 




Locil VmrtiUon. 


Pmnab Plains . . 
N.W. Prorinees and Oudh 
BAJpntuia (Bastem only) 
Central India States ' 
Behar .... 

hsmtxty and Cachar . 
Ori»a and Northern Circars 
Central ProTinces, South 
Bf mr and Khandesh 
Giuerat .... 
Sind and Catch . 
North Doocan 
Konlan and Ghato 
Malabar and Ghata 


„,., 




120,000 
83.ii00 
67,000 
W1,000 
30,000 
38,000 
61,000 
61,000 
27,000 
HI, 000 
43,000 
.'i4,.'i00 
68,000 
48,000 
18,000 
18.000 


29 

IB 
21 
1* 
!0 
29 
17 
\fi 
10 
11 
14 
10 
14 
13 
8 
19 
17 
40 

7 
4 


2-2 
38 
28 

1? 

40 

66 
•14 
47 

35 
33 
9 
20 
HI 

32 

-20 

1.1a 
73 

171 


8 to 3H 
25 „ .'.0 

14 „ ri3' 
32 „ 55 
3B „ -IS 
iZ „ 61 
54 „ 112 
60 ,.47;.= 
31 „ 70 
43 „ 79" 
21 ,, tlO' 

15 „ 17 
* ,. 19 

18 „ 49 
7< ,.26l» 

23 ;; 43 
18 „ 36 
20 „ 62' 

105 „ 214 
46 ,.123 

142 „ 196 


Mysore and Bellary 

Oamatic 

Ankan .... 

?S„^ ; : 






68,000 
73,000 
11,000 
32,S00 
10,600 



> Inclnding Jhanri, Saugor, and Damoh, and the Nerbudda valley. 
* In thew ctam one or more hill stationg hava a much higher rainfall 
than any at the loner levels. 
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Seasonal Distribation. — By far the greater part of the 
rainfall is brought by the summer monsoon ; and over ft 
great ])art of Western India, including nearly the whole of 
the Bombay Presidency, it is only during this season, viz. 
from June to October, that there is any rain of importance 
This is the chief season of rainfall in Bunnah, Assam, Bengal, 
the North-west Provinces, the greater part of the Punjab, 
Central India, Rajputana, the Central Provinces, Hyderabad, 
the Deccan, Berar, Guzerat, and the whole of the weat coast 
of the peninsula. But the south-east of the peninsula, 
including the Camatic and the Eastern Ghats, and the 
eastern half of Ceylon, receive only an occasional shower so 
long as the main borly of the monsoon is directed towards 
JTorthem and Central India, and their season of heaviest 
rainfall comes later, viz. from October to December, when 
north-east winds are beginning to blow in the north-west 
of the bay, and both the incipient nortli-east monsoon and 
the residue of the southerly current are drawn towards the 
Camatic and the southern half of the bay. In these 
months the seat of the chief rainfall moves southwards, till 
at length, by the end of December, the north-east monsoon 
has established itself in the bay, and, In the soutli, rain is 
restricted to a zone a few degrees north of the equator, in 
wliicli it fails, more or less, all through the year. 

In the Punjab and Eajputana the summer rainfall is 
much interrupted. It seldom penetrates to the Indus or to 
tlie Himalaya beyond the first snowy range. In the in- 
■ of this range, and nlso on the mountains and high 
. beyond the north-western frontier, in Afghanistan 
} Baluchistan, the latter part of the winter and the 
|>r Bpriug mouths are the season iu which the chief 
B are made to the snows ; and on the outer hills 
18 of the Punjab, rain, sometimes heavy, occurs at 
throughout this season. It extends also, though 
'illly and heavily, to the Gangetic plain, aud some- 
atill mora rarely, to the whole of Northern India, 
Bengal. Occasionally it occurs even iu the 
rovinccs of tlie ptininsula, but this is exceptional. 
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In the spriDg, when sea winds blow on the south and 
east of the peninsula, and very steadily and sometimes 
strongly in Lower Bengal and Cachar, thunder-storms are 
not infrequent, and sometimes the showers are heavy and 
prolonged. Chiefly is this the case in the damp province 
of Assam and Eastern Bengal ; and it is in consequence 
of these frequent falls of rain that Assam and Cachar are 
BO favourably distinguished as tea-growing provinces. The 
showers become more frequent as the season advances, and 
the May rainfall of Assam is not very far short of that of 
June, the first month of the monsoon rains. 

In Southern India, too, where the spring rains are known 
&8 the " mango showers," they amount to a total of three or 
four inches, falling chiefly in the months of April and May, 
But from the Bombay Presidency, north of Uharwar, the 
spring rainfall is almost entirely withheld. This is the 
season of north-westerly winds, as has been explained on a 
previous page, and these, being dry land winds, bring no rain. 

Sometimes the rain of the spring thunder-storms takes 
the form of liaQ, and, though not very common on the 
plains, it is very destructive, the hailstones being generally 
lai^e, from the size of marbles up to ice concretions two or 
three inches across. On the Himalaya hailstones occur 
more often than on the plains, but as far as I can speak 
&om personal e.\perience the hailstones are generally of 
moderate size. There are, however, recorded instances of 
very large hailstones on the hills. 

Thus, there is no time of year in which rain does not fall 
in some part or other of India. No sooner have the Car- 
natic rains come to an end in December, than the winter 
laina are setting in in the most northern province; and 
while these are prolonged into the spring months, the spring 
rainfall of the south and east of the Indian peninsula, of 
Bengal, Assam, and the Southern Provinces of Burmah, is 
already preparing the fields for the spring sowings, and 
bringing out flushes of young leaves on the tea Viushes of 
Assam, Cliittagong, and Sikkim. In the interior of Southern 
India these showers become less frequent in June ; but on 
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^^1 the south-west coast the monsooQ raius set in at the end of 
^^1 May, and reach Bombay in the first or second week of 
^^H June ; while, in Asmara, the spring rainfall graduates into the 
^^1 steadier downpour of the summer monsoon. In September 
^^H ' this mouBoon ceases to blow up to North-we&t«ru India, and 
^^B after concentrating a diimuiahed rainfall in Bengal and the 
^^1 north-east of the peninsula, gi'adually transfers it souUi- 
^^1 wards to Madras, and finaUy to Ceylon and tlie equatorial 
^^1 sea, wheu the southerly current has completely yielded 
^^B jilace to tlie winter monsoon of the bay. 
^H statistics of Monthly Rainfall, Quantity and Fre- 
^^H quency. — The following two tables, one giving the average 
^^1 monthly rainfall of a number of important stations in all 
^^1 parts of India and Burniah (Co the nearest tenth of an inch), 
^^B the other the average number of rainy days in each month, 
^^H will serve to illustrate the above description, and show in 
^^^1 somewhat greater detail the I'elative proportions in which 1 
^^B the rainfall is distributed over India, and also through the J 
^^H year. The second table is based on the registers of the last 1 
^^P 1 1 years ; the tirst, in most cases, on those of much longer ■ 
^^B periods. A more comprehensive table of the rainfall is given fl 
^^1 iu Appendix III. \ 
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Average Monthly Bainfall of Eighty Stations in India, Ceylon, 
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ATtrage HeavineBs of the BaiufalL — If the quantities 
of lainfall at the several stations in the first of the foregoing 
tables be divided hy the number of rainy days in the 
second, it vill be found that the averse fall of each rainy 
day is between six and seven tenths of an inch on the plains 
of Bengal and the North-west Provinces, and in parts of 
Central India and the Central Provinces. In the wetter 
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jjarta of Assam, on the coasts of Arakau aud Tenasserim, at 
I'aclimarlii, and on the west coast aud "Westtirn Ghatfi of 
India, it is higher ; at Cherrapunji as much as 2-6 inches, 
and at Akyab and Moulmein, Mahableshwar and Matherau, 
from 1 to 2 inches on each rainy day. But in the Deccan 
and Mysore, and also in the Indus valley, it is only 
between three and four tenths, and at Leh but one-tenth of an 
inch. This last is about the same as the general average of 
the British Isles. It results, therefore, that, day for day, 
rain is from three to seven times as heavy on the plains of 
India as in Western Europe, and that the common pro- 
verbial expression, " it never rains but it pours," is a literal 
description of the ordinary ramfall of India. This is as 
true of such places as Jacohabad and Mooltan, where there 
are no more than about fourteen rainy days in the year, 
as of Point de Galle, where it rains on 2 5 days on an 
average. 

In consequence of this character of Indian, in common 
with tropical, rainfall generally, it is less penetrating in pro- 
portion to its quantity than in countries where much of it 
falls in a state of fine division, allowing time for its absorp- 
tion by the ground. Instead of feeding perennial springs, 
and nourishing an absorbent cushion of green herbage, the 
greater part flows off the surface aud fills the dry beds of 
drains and watercourses with temporary torrents. In uncul- 
tivated tracts, where jungle fires have destroyed the withered 
grass and bushy undergrowth, and have laid bare the soil 
and hardened its surface, this action is greatly enhanced ; 
and while all perennial water supplies which depend on the 
absorbed rain are either greatly reduced or altogether sup- 
pressed, a rainfall which, if husbanded "by nature and art, 
would sutfice for the agriculture aud domestic requirements 
of the population, is thrown into the nullahs and rivers, and 
not only is wasted and lost for any useful purpose, but by 
producing floods, becomes an agent of destruction. Under 
any circumstances, the character of the rainfall is hardly 
compatible with its economical storage and expenditure in 
any high degree ; and much more, therefore, than in tem- 
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perate regions is Jt incumbent ou us to safeguard sucli pto- 
\'iilent arraDgemeiits as nature has furnished for the purpose. 
Excesaire RainfallB. — Seeing, then, that on the plains 
of Xorthern and Central India the average fall of each rainy 
day is not less than six or seven tenths of an inch, such 
euonnous falls as those refen-ed to on page 64 become less 
surprising as an exceptional occurrence. The following are 
a few instances of remarkable quantities recorded within 24 
hoars, in the years 1875-1885, but by no means all of those 
exceeding 12 inuhes, which would he much more numerous. 
A more comprehensive list will be given in the second part 
of this work. 



Cbempunji, Khasi UilU 
PomeBli. Northern Bengal 
Nlgilu., Bohilkhand 

N«jil*bad, „ 
Huilwar, Delira Doou . 
Rewab, Central Iu<Hn . 

Ctuindbaiy, Oriesu 

Delhi, runjab 

Guignoii „ 

AllabalKKl, N.W. Pioviiieet 

PilibUt, Baliilkhacd . 

UMnOcriMri', Bcugal . 



40-S indies. 14th June ISTS. 
3G-0 „ latli Septambiit 187B. 
32'4 .. I8th September 1880. 
30-4 



leth SepUmber 1S7B. 
Sth September 1875. 



29tliJuly 187S. 
1A August 1S79. 
17tli Juiie 1883. 



Although, in their extreme intensity, such falls are gene- 
rally local, they are only part of a less copious but still 
heavy fall, often extending over thousands of square miles, 
and lasting over two or three days. Such was the case on 
ths 18th September 1880 when, in addition to the torrential 
rainfall in the Bijnore district (in which are three of the four 
stations enumerated above), a quantity, exceeding 10 inches 
in two days, was registered over a large part of the adjoining 
districts nf Sabarunpore, MozuQ'emagar, Meerut, Moradabad, 
I'ilibhit, and Kumaoa ; and also on the 13th September 1879, 
when 5, 6, 9-5, aud 12 inches, respectively, were registered 
in adjacent districts ai'ound Purneah. There would seem also 
to be a tendency to a repetition of heavy falls in about the 
Kame part of the country in the same season. Thus, only 
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nine days before the above enormous fall of 35 indies took 
place at I'urueah, one of 11'5 incbea had been registered at 
the same station, and only five days previously one of 5 
inches. In 1875 the excessive fall of September in the 
eastern districts of the Punjab had been preceded in August 
by very heavy falls at Sialkot, Jullimder, and Lahore, of 1 1 
inches in two days, 18'8 inches in three days, and 11-7 
inches in three days respectively. Some other similar coses 
have been recorded in the Annual Reports on the Meteorology 
of India. 

These excessive falls are always the result of cyclonic 
storms, not indeed such as are of destructive violence as 
regards the wind, but the long-lived cyclonic storms which 
occur chiefly in the rains, storms in which the barometer 
is not greatly depressed, and only recognisable in their true 
character when the barometric readings and the winds are 
laid down on charts in the manner already described. 

Another noteworthy point is that they have frequently 
occurred in years of partial drought, as if, in such seasons, 
the whole energy of rain formation were concentrated in the 
storms, to the deprivation of parts of the country not reached 
by them. Thus in 1375, although in the Punjab it was 
one of the wettest years on record, the rainfall was very 
deficient in Bengal and all over the southern half of the 
peniusula. 1376 was the year that produced the last great 
peninsular famine, and in both 1880 and 1883 there was a 
prolonged suspension of the rains over all North-Westem 
and Central India and a part of the peninsula. 

Annual Variability. — It has already been stated that 
the variability of the rainfall, that is to say, the degree in 
which that of any given year is hable to deviate from the 
local average, either in excess or defect, is much greater in 
I some provinces than in others. This Uability is propor- 
tionally greatest iu the driest part of the country, viz. in 
Siod, and is least in Assam, which is one of the wettest. 
In the foiTiier, the mean annual deviation is as much as 37 
I pel cent of the general averse, iu the latter only 5 per 
[ cent, although in certain years these amounte are greatly 



exceeded. Next to Smd, the North-west Provinces and 
Oudh are subject to the greatest ^icisaitudea, the mean 
annual deviation being 23 per cent; and within the last 22 
years it has been as much as 47 per cent above and 39 per 
cent below the average. Berar and Khandesh. Hyderalwid, 
Bebar, and in a somewhat less degree, Guzerat, the Deccan, 
Mysore, and the Carnatic, also have a compamtively pre- 
carious rainfall. But all tlie older provinces of Burmah, 'viz. 
Arakan, Pegu, and Tenasserim, also Lower Bengal, Oiutia 
Xagpur, and the Central Provinces, rank next to Assam in 
point of regularity. Although certain portions may sometimes 
suffer from drought, there has not been any extensive and 
disastrous famine in any of them during the present century. 
In no single year has the rainfall been either deficient or 
excessive over the wliole of India; and a recent critical 
examination of its vicissitudes during the last 22 years has 
brought to light some curious relations in die way in which 
certain provinces are prone to vary alike, while others vary 
in the opposite direction. Thus the Jfortliern Provinces of 
the peninsula, Xhandesh, Berar, the Central Provinces, and 
Orissa, usually all share either an abundant or a deficient 
rainfall ; and, what wtis hardly to be expected, Assam and 
lilastern Bengal vary in the like manner with Orissa, while 
Lower Bengal, which lies between them, varies in the 
opposite direction. Again, when the rainfall is excessive in 
Bengal, it is usually light and deficient on the Bombay side 
and in Hyderabad. Many of these peculiarities admit of, 
al all events, a probable explanation ; they seem to depend 
partly un the unseasonable prevalence of dry land winds in 
Western India, partly on the course taken by the cyclonic 
storms of the rainy season. But others are at present quite 
inexplicable, such, for instance, as the fact that, in five years 
out of six, the rainfall of Arakan is deficient or exces- 
sive when that of Sind varies in the opposite direction. On 
a general average, about two-thirds of India varies in one 
way, and one-third in its opposite. But in 1864, 1868, 
and 1873 the rainfall was deficient, and in 1878 excessive, 
over a very much larger proportional area. The average tain- 
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fall of India being taken, as stated on page 69, at 42 inches, 
the greatest deficiency during the last 22 years was about 
6*6 inches, viz. in 1868, and the greatest 6*3 inches in 
1878. 

The Question of Cyclical Variation. — Much has been 
written of late years of the supposed variation of rainfall in 
a cycle of 1 1 years, coincidentally with the now well-known 
variation of sun-spots. Without venturing to pronounce any 
opinion on the question whether any such variation exists 
in the rainfall of the globe generally, it is certain that that 
of India, as a whole, has not displayed it during the last 22 
years. But while this is true of the country as a whole, the 
rainfall of the Camatic, which chiefly occurs at a later season 
than the heavy rains of other parts of India, certainly showed a 
somewhat striking fluctuation in the 11 years, 1864-1874, 
and again, though less regular, in the next 11 years, 1875- 
1885. It is still a matter of opinion whether this was 
fortuitous or otherwise, a question which can be decided only 
by further experience. According to such evidence as is 
before us, there would appear to be a mean difference of not 
less than 14 inches between the years of lightest and heaviest 
rainfall in this cycle, the general average of the province 
being 36 inches. 

Some evidence has been adduced by Mr Hill of a similar 
fluctuation in the winter (but not the heavier summer) rain- 
fall of Northern India. 

Droughts. — The interest of this last observation lies in 
the fact that a heavy winter and spring rainfall takes the 
form of heavy snow on the Himalaya, and, as far as our 
limited experience goes, seasons in which the accumulation 
of snow has been excessive, have always been followed by a 
more or less prolonged suspension of the summer rainfall, as 
a rule in Northern India, but sometimes in some portion of 
the peninsula. It must, however, be added that there have 
also been serious droughts which, as far as our information 
goes, have not been preceded by any unusual snowfall on 
the mountains in the earlier months of the year, so that, 
even if this be a cause of drought, which many considerations 



render probable, it is not the sole determining agency. The 
immediate cause of drought is the unseasonable persistence 
of dry land winds to tlie exclusion of the rain-bearing wind 
of the summer monsoon. 

Finally, it appears from the list of droughts furnished in 
the Report of Indian Famine Commissioners, that on uo lesa 
than five occasions in the course of the last century, a serious 
drought in the peninsula has been followed by one in 
Northern India in the next year. The following is a list of 
the eases : — 

{17B2. DroDgbt ia Bombay uid Madrai. 
1T83. DroQgbt in Upper India. 
{16(12. Drought in Sontli Hyderatad and Davan. 
1S03. Drought in North -westprQ Frovini'es and Central India. 
{1823. Drought in Madras. 
1834. Drought in Bombay, chiefly Giuerat and North Deccan. 
( 1S38. Drought in northorn diatncCB of Madras, etc 

'\ IS33. Dniaght in north psirt of Bombay, Rajpntana, Punjab, and North* 
^ west Prorincea. 

ilS7S. Drought in all parts of Madras, Deccan, etc. 
1877. Dronght in Horth-weat Promces, Caotral Provincea, and Punjab. 
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^ Thunder - Storms and Dust - Storms. — ^ Any violent 
wind, accompanied with rain, hail, or snow, may be termed 
a Btomi, and in India the use of the term is somewhat 
further extended, since it is often applied to dust-storms 
with Uttle or no rain. In these storms, however, which are 
cotamon in the hot weatlier in the Pimjab and North- 
western India, the coolness of the wind, and that of the 
atmosphere after the storm is over, is hardly to be 
accounted for otherwise than by supposing that rain is 
always formed by the cloud overhead, but being re-evapo- 
mted before it reaches the earth, the storm is often appar- 
ently rainless. A complete transition may be traced between 
dust-storms of this character and the uor'-westers of Bengal, 
which are accompanied by heavy rain. Even in the dry 
climate of the Eastern Punjab and North-west Provincea, a 
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slight sprinkling of rain often follows the duat-atorm, and 
in the damper atmosphere of Bengal the dust-storm is, as 
a general rule, only the first stage of a nor'-wester, and is 
followed by heavy rain and sometimes hail. Atmospheric 
disturbances of this class are individually local, though they 
generally occur simultaneously at different places over a 
large area of country. On their approach, the barometer is 
much di3tui-l>ed, but the action is spasmodic, consisting of a 
rapid rise, followed by much irregular oscillation, and is 
very different from that which portends the approach of a 
cyclone, which is a steady continuous fall. For a day or so 
hefore a dust-storm or nor'-wester the barometer is, as a rule, 
somewhat lower than the average of the time of year ; and 
indeed they are moat common in the north and east of a 
region of barometric depression. But the depression of the 
barometer is not very great, and although the wind squalla 
are sometimes violent at the beginning of the storm, the 
whole cliaracter of the weather is so unlike that which 
hetokens the approach of a cyclone, that a verj' little ex- 
perience sufiices to enable any one to distinguish between 
them. 

Both dust-storms and nor'-westers almost always occnr 
in the afternoon or evening, towards the end of a close 
warm day, either with little wind or with a damp wind 
from the sea. But, in the latter case, this lulls some time 
hefore the storm approaches, and for an hour or more the 
air is calm, until violent gusts of cool air blow out in 
advance of the storm, raising clouds of dust. Sometimes 
these gusts blow with great force, blowing down trees or 
breaking their brandies ; and on many occasions pressures 
of from 30 to 50 lbs. to the square foot have been 
registered by the Calcutta pressure-gauge. 

These storms are of precisely the same nature as the 
thunder-storms of an European summer, except that they 
are more violent. The accompanying diagram (Fig. 7) of 
a summer squall, taken from a treatise by Dr. Miiller,' 
exactly represents the leading features of an Indian nor*- 
' MeteorologiKJie ZtUiKhrifl, 1884, p. 238. 
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wester. The stroag gusts that blow out in front of the 
etorra, a, a, and which constitute the dnst-storai, are air 
dragged down hy the falling rain, and their coolness is due 
to the partial evaporation of the water drops ; therefore to 
the same cauae as that of the air hlown through a tattie. 

The conditions for the production of a storm of this 
character are that the lower layer of the atmosphere is 
warm and damp ; that immediately above it, perhaps at a 
heiglit of 4000 or 5000 feet, dry and cooler; and the 




cloud is formed hy the ascent of the former, peneti-ating the 
latter and becoming cooled by its ascent, the reverse of tJie 
process noticetl on page 49. Sometimes, when the storm is 
seen from a distance, this process may be watched, the motion 
of the air tliat streams in under the cloud bank in front of the 
etorm (indicated by the short arrows, 6, iu the Ugure) being 
rendered visible by the little cloud tufts that appear in it 
before it reaches the main body of the storm cloud, and 
their horizontal motion being gradually arrested, are then 
carried up and absorbed in the cloud bank above. 

The storm almost always advances from the west or north- 
west; whence its name. This movement is due to the 
up|>er air current, which is the same as the west land wind 
of the Upper Provinces, blowing above the damp air that 
comes originally from the sea. Of the existence of tins 
upper current ocular demonstration is afforded by tlie fact 
that the upper part of the storm cloud (and, in fine weather. 
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of tlio cumiUus cloud, of which the storm cloud is only a 
more developed form) is almost always inclined eastward, 
and also by the false cirinis (see page 59 and c,c, Fig. 7) 
which advances at a great height as a sheet of cirro-stratvs, 
with a hard, well-defined margin in advance of the body of 
the storm cloud. Looking out westward across the open 
expanse of the Calcutta maidan, I have often watched the 
advance of these storms, and long before the publication of 
Dr. MoUor's description and figure, had arrived at the con- 
clusion that the process of their formation is exactly such 
as is represented in his diagram. 

Storms of this class are short-lived, and are not an in- 
dication of any geneitil or important disturbance of the 
atmosphere, however great their local violence. They are 
local eddies between opposite air currents, the one above, 
the other below, and do not aSect the general movements 
of tho atmosphere to any great distance from the storm 
region, 

Oyolones and Oyolonic Storms. — ^Very different is the 
othor more Itxsting and sometimes more destructive class of 
sti>rms. now known as cyclones and cyclonic storms. I use 
those two tonus alternatively, as recognising the fact that, 
while the disturlvances respectively denoted by them are 
osdontiallv identical in constitution and mode of origin, 
then* is a markeil ditVerenoe in the degree of their 'liolence 
and dost mot ivoness. Tlie term q/domt is so familiarly as- 
SiX*iatOii in men s minds with iiinds of destructive 'I'iolence, 
and froquontly with tho still more disastrous accompani- 
ment of tlie storm-wave, that it will be convenient in a 
work addi^issed to practical men, to whom such differences 
ai« all important, to restrict it$ application to storms of this 
kiiK)> and to call the milder though not less extensive dis- 
totbances which aiv^ experienced in the summer monsoon, 
and tho9^ also which biini: about the winter rains of Xor- 
tliem India* by its modified derivative, tydonic storms. 

Tlia esss^ntial features common to Wth have aLreadv 

m 

llMDi deaeribed in the s^viioin on the winds ipage 44>. Over 
% United i^ou, moiv \>r less ciivular or oval in form, the 
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atmospheric pressure, as indicated by the low barometer, is 
lower than anywhere for a great distance around. Into 
this barometric depression the air pours from all sides, 
following courses which, as we have seen, are neither 
directly towards the centre, nor, as was formerly believed, 
in concentric circles around it, but intermediate between 
the two, in converging spirals. In the northern hemisphere 
these turn around the centre in a left-handed direction as 
in Fig. 8,^ against the hands of the clock, or in the direction 
in which one turns an ordinary screw in order to extract it. 
In the southern hemisphere they are right-handed, or move 
with the clock hands, as in Fig. 9. The strength of- the 
winds^ as has been already explained, varies with the steep- 
ness of the barometric gradient, or the rapidity with which 





Pio. 8. — ^Tropical Cyclokb. Fio. 9.— Tropical Cyclone. 

NOBTHERH HEMiaPHERE. SOUTHERN HeMISPBKRE. 

the pressure falls from the outside towards the eye and 
centre of the storm. Hence, when such a storm is ap- 
proaching, the winds become fiercer, the more rapidly the 
barometer is falling. In the centre of the storm the air is 
calm or the winds are light and variable, notwithstanding 
that the barometer is then at its lowest But immediately 
around they blow with their greatest violence, and become 
by degrees more moderate as the distance from the centre 
increases. In the centre of a cyclone the barometer often 
marks an inch, and sometimes as much as two inches, below 
its readings at a distance of a few hundreds of miles. In 
a cyclonic storm the depression does not exceed a few 

^ The spirals in Fig. 8 represent the course of the winds in a cyclone 
in the north of the Bay of Bengal. Those in Fig. 9 the winds of a cyclone in 
the same latitude in the southern hemisphere. 
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tenths of an inch, and although at sea the winds are locally 
strong and squally, sometimes indeed attaining to hurricane 
force to east and south of the centre, yet on land they seldom 
blow with much violence: the central barometric depres- 
sion is larger, and the calm area less defined ; but the rain 
accompanying them is often very heavy, and it is in such 
storms that those torrential falls take place, some examples 
of which have been quoted on a previous page. 

Another distinction of much practical importance be- 
tween cyclones and cyclonic storms is that cyclones, not- 
withstanding their fierceness, are, as a rule, less lasting than 
the inilder form of storm, when they have reached the land ; 
and are often broken up and dissipated when they encounter 
even a low range of hiUs interposed in their path. Such 
was the case, for instance, with the cyclone which, on the 
1st November 1876, passed over Backergunge in Eastern 
Bengal, submerging the large islands at the mouth of the 
Megna, and sweeping some 100,000 human beings to de- 
struction ; but was dispersed and annihilated on meeting 
the Tipperah hills, which are not more than about 2000 
feet high. And cyclones which cross the Coromandel coast 
generally break up and disappear on reaching the Eastern 
Ghats, which are also little, if at all, over 2000 feet in 
height Even if not extinguished, they are much reduced 
in force when crossing the plateau of the interior, and 
become reinvigorated only on reaching the Arabian Sea, 
whidi they may then traverse for a distance of many hun- 
dreds of miles bevond. 

On tlie other hand, cyclonic storms which are formed at 
the head of the bay, or over Bengal or Chutia Nagpur 
during tlie rains, traverse the hiUy countiy of Chutia 
Nagpur and the Central Provinces without any great loss 
of energy, and sometimes pass right across Central India, 
Guzerat and Cutch, and out to the Arabian Sea, off the 
coast of Baluchistan. Others again travel to the north- 
w^t. £^>nerfdlv taking; four or five davs in the transit, and 
sometimes lasting much longer. In September 1884, a 
storm of this kind, fonned in the west of the bay about the 
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16th of tlie month, crossed the Ganjam coast on the 20th, 
then travelling slowly on a north-west course, by the 24th 
had passed the Satpuras, and the centre lay between Jub- 
bulpore and Saugor ; in two more clays it had reached a 
position between Jhansi and Agra, after whicli its farther 
progress was stayed, and it remained virtually stationary till 
the end of the mouth, and indeed till the 1st or 2d October, 
giving very heavy rain to Koliilkund and the Meerut 
division of the North-west Provinces. The life of this 
storm tlierefore exceeded a fortnight. 

One further point of distinction between cyclones and 
cyclonic storms is that the foraier are restricted to the 
intervals between the monsoons or to their beginning and 
ending. The latter occur in frequent succession all through 
the summer monsoon, ami, as above mentioned, also in tlie 
winter months in Novthern India, bringing the winter 
rainfall. Their movements are, however, quite different at 
the two seasons. The storms of the lat« spring and summer 
almost invariably move on a course between north and west. 
Some few auttimnal storms have taken a north-north-east 
course up the Bay of Bengal, and those which reach the 
shores of Bengal often curve to north-eaat in the final part 
of their course before breaking up. But the cyclonic storms 
of the winter and early spring months, that make their first 
appearance in North-western India, if not stationary, always 
move eastward, and sometimes, though rarely, a little to the 
south of east. Cyclones of great violence are comparatively 
are. In the Bay of Bengal they are certainly not more 
aomerous than about two in the year on an average, 
perhaps less ; and in the Arabian Sea are even less 
frequent, as far as our records go. Whereas, during the 
summer monsoon, cyclonic storms sometimes succeed each 
r at the rate of four or five in the month. 

clones, as experienced on the coasts of Madras, 
igaJ, and Burmah, always come from the sea ; probably 
!ause it is only at sea, where there is a wide expanse 
of open water, that circumstances admit of their develop- 
ing a high degree of severity. Otherwise there is no reason, 
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why a cyclonic storm originally formed over the land 
and passing out to sea should not develop into a cycloD& 
And indeed, more than one instance is on record, in which 
a cyclone formed in the bay, has reached the Coromandel 
coast, and in its passage across the peninsula has been so 
far mitigated that it could only be described as a cyclonic 
storm ; but after crossing to the Arabian Sea it has again 
developed its former intensity, and as an unquestionable 
cyclone has been encountered by vessels making the passage 
between Aden and Bombay. Such was the case with the 
cyclone that passed over Madras at the end of November 
1885. 

There is, then, no fundamental distinction between 
cyclones and cyclonic storms. Mr. EUot, who has paid 
mucli attention to this subject, chiefly in connection with 
the requirements of the Bengal storm-warning system, has 
distinguished tiiem simply as large and small storms, the 
former being characteristic of the periods of transition 
between the monsoons, the latter of the monsoon season. And 
from liis point of view this terminology is unobjectionable. 
But inasmuch as the latter class of storms, when laid down 
on the Indian weather charts, are found to cover quite as 
large an area as the more severe cyclones, these terms might 
be open to misconception, and those here proposed eeem 
therefore preferable. 

These general remarks on cyclones and cyclonic storms 
may suffice for this part of the work. In the second part 
they will be described more in detail, with respect to the 
regions affected by them, to their relative frequency in 
different months, the circumstances and place of their origin, 
and the courses they generally follow at each season, and 
finally the antecedent conditions which are premonitory of 
their occurrence. 

Tornadoes. — It remains to notice a class of storms which 
resemble cyclones in the vortical movement of their winds, 
and which, within the narrow limits of the areas affected 
by them, surpass these and all other storms in violence and 
consequent destructiveness ; but in the circumstances of 



their origin, and in their brief duration, are more nearly 
akin to ordinary thunder-storms. Tornadoes or whirlwinds, 
as these are termed, are comparatively rare in India, there 
being only four or five recorded instances known to me, and 
all these were in Bengal. Possibly some of the dust-storms 
of North-western India, described by Baddeley/ may be of 
the same character ; they have apparently a similar vortical 
movement, but not tlie same intensity, and at present it ia 
at least uncerlain how far the conditions of their formation 
are identical with those of tornadoes. 

The few recorded tornadoes have all occurred in the 
spring months, between March and May, They have 
varied from about 200 yards to half a mile in diameter, and 
wliile the track of their passage has been marked by com- 
plete devastation, by trees torn up by the roota, or stripped 
of their lai^est branches, by houses unroofed and blown into 
ruina, and by human beings, cattle, and even more ponderous 
objects being carried into the air and transported to con- 
siderable distances, immediately beyond its limits everything 
has remained undisturbed and uninjured. And the track of 
deatniction has not been continuous. It appears that 
whirlwinds, at least such as are of small diameter, only 
reach the ground intermittently, and in the intervals pass 
overhead without much affecting objects on and near the 
ground. There is some evidence that such was the case in 
a tornado that originated over the Jamiina river in Eastern 
Bengal on the 26th March 1875, and also in the more 
recent tiimado that passed over Dacca on the "Zth April 
1888, of which an excellent description has been published 
by Dr. C'rombie in the Journal of the Asuitie Society of Bengal.'' 

It is hardly possible to di-aw further general conclusions 
from these few instances, and it may therefore be useful to 
consider such as are afforded by storms of the same kind in 
the United States of America, where they are of frequent 
occurrence, and have been made the subject of careful 
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In the single year 1834, 171 tornadoes were recorded 
and reported in the States of the Union, and have 
been diacuased in a Memoir by Lieut. J. P. Fialay. The 
most important conclusions of a general character, apart 
from questions of geographical and seasonal distribution, 
etc., which have chiefly a local interest, may be aum- 
marised as follows : Tornadoes occur when a barometric 
depression is traversing the States, usually one of more or leaa 
oval or elongated form, having its major axis north and south, 
and always in a definite part of the depression. From the 
charts which accompany the Memoir, this appears to be the 
south or south-east of the depression. They occur to the 
south and east of a region where there are high contrasts of 
temperature and also high contrasts of atmospheric humidity, 
which respectively accompany cool northerly and warm 
southerly winds. 

Now, substituting " dry and north-west " for " northerly " 
winds, most of these conditions are probably fulfilled in the 
cose of the Bengal tornadoes. Such was certainly the case 
in the only instance for which the actual data are before 
me, viz. that of the recent Dacca storm above quoted. This 
storm occurred in the evening, and the Simla weather chart 
shows that, on the moraing of the day, there was a barometric 
depression in Northern Behar, to the north-west of Dacca. 
On the morning of the previous day a cyclonic storm had 
appeared in the Punjab, and it may be inferred from the 
subsequent changes of the barometer and winds, that this 
had passed to the eastward over the Himalaya, and that the 
depression in Northern Behar was a portion of its southern 
limb. In any case, on the forenoon of the 7th, winds were 
northerly over North-western India, north-west to west 
down the Gangetio plain, and between south and south-west 
in Bengal The north-west winds down the Gangetic plain 
were very dry, the relative humidity at 8 A.M. varying 
between 20 and 36 per cent of saturation at different 
stations, while the south-west winds in Bengal bad a 
humidity in moat cases of over 80 per cent. The difference 
of temperatures of the two winds near the ground surface 
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was not indeed very great, and in the afternoon evanescent, 
but it is well known that in the dry atmosphere of the 
spring months in Upper India the vertical decrease of 
temperature is very rapid in the daytime, much more so 
than in the damp atmosphere of Bengal ; and it is probable 
that at the elevation of the clouds, in which tornadoes originate, 
there was a large difference of temperature. It seems very 
probable, then, that the circumstances under which tornadoes 
occur in Bengal are similar, in all essential respects, to those 
which hold good in the United States of America as above 
defined. 

No tornado has been traced in Bengal for a greater 
distance than a few miles. In America, according to Lieut 
Finlay, the length of their path has varied from 2 miles 
to 130 miles, and their rate of progression from 15 to 80 
miles an hour. Their average duration at any given spot 
was only 45 seconds. In the great majority of instances, 
the direction of the wind's revolution is the same as in 
cyclones. The exceptional reported instances in which it 
was said to be " probably " anticyclonic or clockwise, are 
only 6 per cent of the whole. 



PART II 

CLIMATES AND WEATHER OF INDIA 

The Climates of India 

Heterogeneity of Indian Climates. — In the heading of 
this section and in the title of the work, I use the word 
climate in the plural, in order to emphasise the fact that 
in this respect, and consequently in all that depends on 
climat€, the different parts of India exhibit very great 
diversity. Northern or extra-tropical India alone, in its 
most easterly and most westerly provinces, in Assam on the 
one hand and in Sind on the other, presents us with the 
greatest possible contrast of dampness and drj'ness, a con- 
trast greater than that of the British Isles and Egypt ; and 
when, further, we compare the most northerly province, 
the Punjab, with the most southerly, such as Travancore or 
Tenasserim, we have in the former a continental climate of 
the most pronounced character, extreme summer heat alter- 
nating with winter cold that sometimes sinks to the freezing- 
point, and in the latter that almost unvarying warmth in 
conjunction with a uniformly moist atmosphere, that is 
especially characteristic of the shores of a tropical sea. To 
speak, then, of the climate of India, as we might speak of 
the climate of Ireland, as if such expression denoted certain 
definite conditions of heat and moisture, varjdng only within 
moderate limits, and nearly uniform in the several provinces, 
would be as misleading as if we were to speak of its in- 
habitants in terms implying that they are a homogeneous 
race, alike in ethnic and social characters, culture and belief. 
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That they are Indian natives certainly implies that they are 
human beings, denizens of some part or other of Her 
Majesty's Indian Empire, and little indeed beyond. And 
in like manner the term Indian climate means little more 
than that, on the general average of the year, the sun is 
higher in the heavens, and the temperature some degrees 
greater, than in Kurope or other lands of the temperate 
zone. In all else we must be prepared to find the greatest 
variation, and even the greatest contrasts. 

In respect of this one feature, Uie mean temperature, 
notwithstanding that one-half of the area of India lies 
without the tropical zone, the country as a whole is remark- 
able as being one of the warmest regions of the earth's sur- 
face. It has long been known that what is termed the 
thermal equator (the line of greatest mean heat of the 
globe), does not follow the course of the equinoctial line, 
where, on the average of the year, the sun's action is most 
direct and intense, but, in the longitude of India, bends 
northward, running up tlirough Ceylon and the peninsula 
to beyond the tropic and, passing through Sind. crosses 
thence to the Arabian peninsula ; furthermore, that where 
it traverses the low plain of Southern India is one of the 
hottest portions of tliis line. But it has been shown in the 
discussion of the temperature in the earlier portion of this 
work, and it will presently be explained more in detail, that 
it ia not in Southern India that the most intense heat is 
experienced in the summer season. From May to August 
the heat of Nortli-western India exceeds that of any part 
of the peninsula at any time of the year ; and probably 
nowhere on the earth's surface has the thermometer, 
when properly shaded in the manner explained on page 6, 
Watered higher temperatures than stand recorded in the 
climate of Upper Sind and western Bajputana. 



Hill Stations 

tfoTG proceeding to describe the varieties of climate to 
t vriUi on tlie plains and plateaux of India, I will 
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notice those of tlie hill stations, many of which lie around 
its borders, and which, as the health resorts of Europeans in 
the military and civil services of India, and as the permanent 
■ abodes of many of those who have become domiciled in the 
oountry, lay claim to our especial interest from a sanitary 
point of view. The climates of the Himalayan stations 
have indeed been described in a special work on the subject, 
written for the guidance of medical officers by Dr. F. N. 
Macnamara, and as that work, in addition to the statistics 
of the climate of each station, gives much other information 
relative to the prevalent diseases and tlieir treatment, to all 
such officers it will remain a valued and familiar guide-book, 
which the present in no way pretends to supersede. But 
the latest meteorological data available to its author were 
those of 1876, only 2 years after the Meteorological De- 
pftrtment had been established on its present footing; and 
the records of 10 additional years, which have now been 
published, enable me to give much fuller and more trust- 
worthy data than were then extant, for illustrating the 
climatic features of those stations that are provided with 
observatories. To these and to the similar stations in the 
peninsula and Ceylon, my own remarks will be restricted. 
They comprise the following : — ■ 



Qt.rtt». 


Banikhst. 


Mount Abti. 


Ub 


Dadilmg. 


WBllingtou. 


MUTTM. 


ShiUong. 


OoUcamtmd. 


Simla. 


Pachm&rtii. 


Newora Eliya. 


Clukmta. 


Chikalda. 





4 



Qnetta. — The climate of this important military station, 
within a few miles of the Afghan frontier, has become 
known only within the last few years, thanks to the excellent 
observatory established and superintended by Dr. Fullerton, 
the residency surgeon. In many respects it is unlike that 
of any other high-level station, but may be taken as repre- 
sentative of that of the greater part of the western frontier, 
and especially of Northern Baluchistan. The part of Balu- 
chistan in which Quetta is situated is a tableland, extend- 
ing from the summit of the Bolan range, and declining 
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gently towards the west At the Kotal or Bummit of the 
Bolan paas, it is 6500 feet above the sea, and consists of broad 
loamy plains, almost bare of v^etatiou, intersected and sur- 
rounded by numerous ridges of bare rocky hilla, some peaks 
of which rise to 11,000 feet above the sea. Quetta is biijlt 
at an elevation of 5500 feet on one of these valley plains, 
forming part of the drainage of the Lora river, running 
north and south for about 30 miles, and varying from 3^ 
to 5 miles in breadth. To the north of tjuetta it bends 
westwards. The station is thus surrounded by hills, except 
to the south and north-west, those on the east being about 
2 miles distant, and those on the west little more than 1^ 
miles. To the north-west the vista is open, nearly from 
north to west, and 30 miles off is seen the Khojak range, at 
the near foot of which is the frontier military post Pisliin. 

The whole character of the scenery around Quetta testi- 
fies to the extreme dryness of its climate. The naked hill 
scarps, on wliich every rocky outcrop stands conspicuous as 
in a geological diagram, the absence of trees and for the 
most part of bushy scrub on tlie pebble-strowu slopes at 
their foot, and the grasaless flats of loam that occupy the 
intervals between the ranges, dotted here and there with 
mounds of earth excavated in the construction of Icartza 
or underground water channels, bear witness, even in the 
absence of any meteorological record, to the scantiness of 
tbe rainfall and the aridity of the prevailing westerly winds. 
The summer monsoon rains, if indeed they reach Quetta 
at all, do so only to the extent of a rare shower ; the total 
rainfall of July and August amounting, on an average, to 
less than an inch and a half, distributed over four rainy 
days, and in some years failing completely. Indeed the 
only rain of importance is that of the first four months of 
the year, when, on an average, it tains or snows on one day 
in four ; and the total average rainfall of the year is barely 
10 inches. Even this small amount is very uncertain 
and precarious. In 1879 it was little more than 4 inches, 
and in the following year barely 6 inches, whereas in IS 85 
it exceeded 2 1 inches ; and the number of rainy days in 
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the year has varied frani 18 only to 73. January and 
February are the dampest months, but even then the mean 
hutoidity of the air does not exceed two-thirds of saturatiou, 
and the driest is September, when it does not much exceed 
one-third- All through tiie summer monsoon the average 
humidity is below 50 per cent. 

As is invariably the case in dry regions, the ordinary 
range of temperature is very great, both in the course of 
the 24 hours and also between winter and summer. The 
diurnal range is least in February, when it amounts to 21°, 
and is greatest in October, when it averages not less than 
35' between the early morning and the aitemoon. Although 
the station is not less than 5500 feet above the sea, 
the mean daily maximum of July and August is 91° or 
92° in the shade, and a reading of 103° has been registered 
within the last 6 years. The mean temperature of these 
months, however, is only 77° and 75°, and aa a rule in the 
earlymoming, the thermometer, protected from radiation, sinks 
to between 63° and 65°, and often lower. In January the 
plateau is swept by storms of snow and sleet with bitterly 
cold winds, alternating with frosts, which, however, speedily 
disappear under an unclouded sun, and from November to 
February the shaded thermometer, on most days before sun- 
rise, sinks to a temperature below the freezing-point. The 
nights are always cool throughout the year. Aa above 
remarked, the winds are almost always more or less westerly, 
most commonly north-west, and this is the case throughout 
the season of the Indian summer monsoon, when in the 
greater part of Northern India easterly winds prevail 

Leh. — Situated 4° farther north than Quetta, and 
6000 feet higher; this station, in the leading character- 
istics of its climate, represents that of Western Tibet. Ita 
observatory, 11,500 feet above the sea, is the most elevated 
in Asia, and has now furnished a register for 1 2 years. 

Leh, tlie chief town of the province of Ladik, is situated 
in the upper valley of the Indus, which is here from 6 to 8 
miles across for a distance of 40 or 50 miles, and shut in on 
both sides by portions of the Tibetan plateau, aver^Lng 



16,000 feet above sea-level, and bearing some of the loftiest 
ranges in the Himalaya. The flats and terraces along the 
banks of the river are all cultivated, and dotted with 
numerous villages ; but for a mile on each side, between the 
fields and the foot of the hills, is a waste of sand, gravel and 
large boulders, similar to that which fringes the much lower 
hill ranges of Baluchistan, but on a larger scale. The town 
of Leh nestles under the hills north of the valley, at a dis- 
tance of some 4 miles from the river, up a long, gentle, 
gravelly slope. 

The atmosphere of tlie valley is remarkably clear and 
transparent, and the heat of the sun very great There is 
generally a difi'erence of more than 60° between the reading 
of the exposed sun tliermometer in vacito and the air tem- 
perature in the shade, and this difference has occasionally 
exceeded 90°. It has been mentioned on a former page 
that Dr. Cayley succeeded in making water boil by simply 
exposing it to the sun in a small bottle blackened on the 
outside, and shielded from the air by inserting it in a larger 
phial of transparent glass. Owing to the diminished pres- 
sure of the atmosphere at the elevation of Leh, this would, 
however, take place at 191° or 192°. or about 20° below 
the normal lx)iling- point at the sea-level. 

The mean annual temperature of Leh is 40°, that of the 
coldest months (January and February) only IS" and 19°; 
but it rises rapidly from February to July, in which month 
it reaches 62°, with a mean diurnal maximum of 80°, both 
in that month and August, and an average difference of 29° 
or 30° between the early morning and afternoon. The 
mean highest temperature of the year is 90°, varying 
between 84° and 93° in the last 12 years. On the other 
hand, in the winter, the minimum thermometer falls 
occasionally below 0° Fahrenheit, and in 1878 reached as 
low as 17° below zero. The extreme range of recorded 
temperatures is, therefore, not less than 110°. 

Tlie air is as dry as at Quetta, and rather more uniformly 
aa In the driest month (June) the mean humidity is but 37 
per cent of saturation, and in the dampest months (January 



and February) only 61 per cent, But the skies are more 
cloudy than these circumstances migiit lead one to expect, 
and in no month does the mean cloud proportion fall much 
below four-tenths of the expanse, Tlie amounts of rain 
and snow are, however, insignificant. The average rain 
(and snow) fall is only 'I'l inches in the year, and twice 
that amount is the greatest yet recorded in any one year 
(1879), while in one year (1876) it was less than half an 
inch. It snows most frequently in January and Fehruary, 
but the falls are very light in the valley and soon disappear. 
Rain ia most frequent in July and August, but even then it 
occurs, on an average, only on one day in ten ; between one 
and two-tenths of an inch being the average fall of each 
rainy day. Agriculture is, therefore, almost entirely de- 
pendent on irrigation. 

The winds are generally light, and depend on the local 
liirection of tlie valleys. At Leh, which stands at the en- 
trance of the valley leading up to the Khardong pass, the 
most common directions are between south and west in the 
daytime and summer, and from north-east in the night, 
especially in the later months of the year. In January and 
February the air is generally calm, and April and May are 
the most windy mouths of the year. 

Mnrree. — This is the chief sanitarium of the Western 
as Simla ia of the Eastern Punjab. It is situated on the 
summit of the ridge that divides the Jhelum valley from 
the Pitwar (the tableland above tlie Salt range), and com- 
mands an extensive view of mountain and plain. The 
hills around are well wooded, except in the direction of 
the plains. None of those in the vicinity of Murree are of 
much greater elevation than the station itself, which stands 
nearly 7500 feet above the sea. The observatory which 
was established on its present footing in 1875 is at the 
Lawrence asylum, the military school, and fully 1000 feet 
lower than the station, on the crest of a spur that runs 
down towards the plains, and has a somewliat higher mean 
lemperature than the station itself, while it is screened from 
northerly winds by the main ridge. 
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Being thus situated on the crest of one of the outermost 
spura of the Himalaya, its climate, like that of other 
Himulajiin sanitaria, is of a very different type from that 
of Leh and Quetta. Although drier than that of stations 
such as Mussoorie and Naini Tal, similarly situated but 
farther to the south-east, its atmosphere is much damper 
than that of the plains immediately below, and subject to 
smaller variations of temperature both annual and diurnal. 
The mean temperature of the observatory is 56°, in January 
and February 39°, and in June 71°. Trora tliis time it 
falls gradually to 65° in September, and then rapidly to the 
end of the year. The lowest temperature is generally 
reached in February, when the mean ininimimi reading is 
34°. Tlie lowest yet recorded, in 1886, is 16-7°- Owing 
to the comparative lightness of the summer rainfall, the 
temperature, from June to September, is higher than at the 
more easterly bill stationa Notwithstanding the elevation, 
the shaded thermometer not infrequently rises above 90° in 
June, and in 1880, a very dry year, registered as high as 
98'7°. The diurnal range varies but little in the course of 
the year. It is rather smaller in the winter and in August, 
when it amounts to 14°, than at other times of the year, and is 
greatest in the driest mouths, viz. from April to June, when, 
however, it does not much exceed 17°. These figures, it 
must be remarked, represent the conditions of the observa- 
tory only, and it is probable that llie amounts would be 
found to differ considerably, with differences of position and 
aspect, in different parts of the station, but tliose general 
characters which distinguish the climat« from those of other 
hill stations are doubtless shared by all parts of the site. 

From June to November the air is much drier than that 

of Simla, or any other hill station of the outer Himalaya, 

but in February it is apparently damper, and in the remain- 

"ig months of the winter and spring of about the same 

laracter. The humidity is highest in August, when it 

lounts to 80 per cent of saturation. In March the skies 

as cloudy as in the rains. 
a the spring months, from March to May, it rains on 
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an average about oue day in three, moat frequently iu 
-April, the rainfall on each rainy day averaging about four- 
tenths of an inch. Eain is less irequent in June, but 
increases again in July and August, when about half the 
days are more or less rainy, and the falls heavier than in 
the spring, averaging three-fourths of an inch on each day 
of rain. The number of rainy days in the year has varied 
from 74 only, in the dry year 1880, to 123 in 1885, and 
the total quantity from 39'1 inches in the former to 71'8 
inches in the latter year. 

October and November are the clearest months, but even 
these, and every month up to May, are more cloudy than at 
Simla or on the plains. On the other hand.in July and August 
there is leas cloud than at Simla or other more easterly stations,' 
as might lie expected from the smaller frequency of rain. 

Simla. — The vrell-known summer capital of the Govern- 
ment of India, distant 58 miles by road from the plains and 
23 by direct measurement, is built on a ridge, much of which 
is rather over 7000 feet, separating the valley of the Sutlej 
from the drainage of the Tonse and Jumna, and therefore 
forming part of the main watershed of India. The greater 
part of the station crowns the crest of an amphitheatre of 
hills facing to the south-west, but shut off Irom the plains 
by the peak of Tara Devi opposite the station, and by a 
more distant ridge, on which are the military sanitaria 
Dugshai and Kasaoli. This amphitheatre is formed by 
the main ridge and a spur which runs southwards from 
its highest point, the forest-clad hill Jako, which rises 
above its north-east corner to a height of 8048 feet. 
A small part of the station occupies the northern face of 
Jako and tlie crest of a spur which runs off to the nortJi 
in the direction of the Sutlej. Trees are rigorously pro- 
tected within the limits of the station, and many of the 
houses are embosomed in a thick growth of deodars, blue 
pines, and oaks; but the lower spurs and hillsides are for 
tiie most part hare of timber, presenting steep grassy or 
f slopes, and every available acre of moderately-incUned 

lad is terraced and cultivated. The descents on all 
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aides are very steep to the stream beds, about 2000 feet 
below the crest of the ridge. The observatory ia attached 
to the Government oEBces, on the aoutliern aspect, a hun- 
dred feet below the crest of the ridge. 

With a higher rainfall and, on the whole, a somewhat 
damper atmosphere than Murree, the climate of Simla is 
subject to greater variations of humidity at different seasons, 
though not of temperature. The mean temperature of Simla 
is 55°, or nearly the same as that of Murree, and the same 
as that of Milan; that of January and February 41°, and 
that of June, the warmest month, 67°, The former of 
these temperatures is the same as that of Florence in 
January, and the latter that of Frankfort aud Vienna in 
July. The lowest readings reached in the course of the 
year vary between the freezing-point and 13° below it, 
19'7° being the lowest yet recorded. The highest are 
generally below 90°, but in 1877 rose to 94-4°, The course 
of variation during the year is much the same as at Murrea 
The extent of the diurnal rangu is, however, more variable. 
In April and May, when it is greatest, tliere is an average 
difl'erence of 20° between the early morning and afternoon — 
the same as in the south of England in July, while in 
August this difference is only 11°. During the six winter 
months it is pretty steady, averaging between 16° and 18", 

The driest month is December, when the mean humidity 
of the air is only 47. But in May, the mean humidity of 
which is 49 per cent of saturation, in some years, for short 
periods, it has been known to fall much below these 
averages, even as low as 20 per cent. The early part of 
June is sometimes equally dry, but the rains which, as a 
ride, set in towards the end of the month, are often preceded 
by afternoon storms, which mitigate the dryness of the air 
and reduce the temperature. In .luly and August the rains 
are heavy, and the mean humidity as high as 88 and 91. 
At this time the station is frequently enveloped in cloud and 
mist, but less continuously than Darjiling and Nairn Tal, or 
even than Mussoorie ; and even at the height of **"* •"'™ 
the evenings are frequently fine. The rains c 
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middle of September, and their cessation is followed by the 
clear mild weather that renders Simla at this season one of 
the most charming places of residence to be found in the 
Indian empire or elsewhere. During the latter part of 
September, and all through October and November, the 
sbiea axe generally cloudless, and only as an exceptional 
occurreDce is the calm serenity of this season interrupted 
by a day or two of rainy weather. About Christmas the 
clouds begin to gather, and the first three months of the 
year are chequered by occasional storms of snow, and, later 
on, of rain and hail Thunder and hail storms become 
more frequent in May and June, though interrupted by 
long spells of hot dry weather, and it is during these inter- 
vals that the exceptionally high temperatures above noticed 
are experienced. 

The mean annual rainfall of Simla is 70'1 inches ; higher, 
therefore, than that of Miirree, the excess being entirely 
due to the greater heaviness of the summer monsoon rains. 
The average number of rainy days in the year is, however, 
not much greater, viz, 99. It rains less frequently in the 
spring months, but more frequently in the rains. In the 
wetleat years there have been 136 rainy days. Snow usually 
falls several times in January and February, eight being the 
average number of snowy and rainy days in these two 
months, on most of which the precipitation takes the form 
of snow. About once in 8 or 10 years the accumula- 
tion may be to a depth of 4 or 5 feet in a single fall, 
but as a nde it is much less. Hail-storms are common in 
March, April, and May, and occur occasionally in June, the 
precipitation sometimes, though rarely, taking the form of 
soft hail, which is unknown on the plains. Though more 
frequent than on the plains, the hailstones are generally 
smaller on the hills and less destructive, the commonest size 
being that of small marbles. 

The winds at Simla are generally light ; those from 
rth and north-west are dry; and the houses, on the 
>• and the north face of Jako, which are most 
-'nds, have a more bracing 1 
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than those of Cbota Simla and Boileaugunj, whicli have 
a southern aspect. The lattar also receive more sunshine, 
and in the rains more cloud and mist. There is thus a 
very appreciable difference between the northern and south- 
em portions of the station, the latter being much the more 
extensive. 

Ch&krata. — This ia a small military sanitarium on the 
crest of a ridge which rises to the west of the Jumna valley, 
a few miles above Kalsi, where it makes its exit from the 
Himalaya. It is 50 miles in a direct line south-east of 
Simla, and 22 to the north-west of Mussoorie. Except tlie 
low range of the Sivaliks and the spurs which run down 
from Deobund to the Doon, no hills intervene between the 
Chakrata ridge and the plains. The station lies well within 
the zone of heavy rainfall that borders the outer Himalaya, 
and at a height of 7000 feet above the sea. The Deobund 
range, immediately north of Chakrata, ia a few hundred feet 
higher, but to the north-cast falls towards the Jumna, and 
the station commands a magnificent panorama of Jumnolri 
and the snowy peaks at the head waters of the Jumna and 
Ganges. The hills around the station, like this part of the 
Himalaya generally, present bare precipitous slojies to the 
south, and are more or less wooded on their northern aspect. 

Being at almost exactly the same elevation as Simla, but 
more southerly and nearer to the plains, its mean tempera- 
ture is about 1° higher, viz. 56', and as the course of the 
annual variation at the two stations is almost identical, 
there is a similar difl'erencQ in most months of the year. 
The diurnal range varies in like manner with the seasons, 
and is l" or 2" less than at Simla at nearly all times of 
the year. The mean annual range is also 2° less, and 
somewhat less variable from year to year. The mean 
highest temperature of the year is 85°, tlie lowest 24°; the 
highest yet recorded 89'6°, and the lowest 18'7°. ThesL- 
diflerencea are not indeed great, but they illustrate the modi- 
fication that ensues in the climate of the outer Himalaya i 
ftbe course of only oO miles, as the chain is followed to t 

ttb-east 
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Except in March, April, and August, the air ia rather 
damper than at Simla, ami most so from October to Febru- 
ary. But except in July, August, and September, Chakrata 
is by no means a damp station, and its situation on the crest 
of a ridge exposes it freely to the usually light winds of the 
monntain zone. On the average of 17 years the rainfall is 
only 6r5 inches, and more than half of this falls in the 
two months July aud August. The winter rainfall ia about 
the same as at Simla, that of April and May little more 
than half as great. The number of rainy days in the year 
averages 110, and in the wettest year has not exceeded 
127, while in the very dry year, 1877, there were hut 95. 

Ranikliet, — This, too, is exclusively a military sanita- 
rium, situated in the Kumaon Himalaya, 120 miles south- 
east of Ciiakrata, rather more than 6000 feet above the sea, 
on a little plateau, 25 miles distant from the plains, from 
which it is shut out by the higher range, in which lie em- 
bosomed the station and lake of Naini Tal, This range 
shields it from the heavier rainfall of the southern face of 
the hills, and it enjoys a more equable climate than any 
station yet noticed. The plateau is well wooded with pine 
groves, amid which clearings have been made for the build- 
ings. To the south and south-west extends a broad valley 
clear of forest, leading down to the Eamgunga river, aud to 
the north an extensive depression in the hills of similar 
character affords a wide view over lower ranges and valleys, 
terminating some 20 miles off against a higher range, 
above which towers a gigantic group of snow-clad peaks, 
including Nanda Devi and the Trisiil. To the north-west 
the view is equally unobstructed, and on clear days the 
great independent groups of snowy peaks, Badrinath, the 
Banda Poonch, etc., may be seen rising one beyond the other 
in diminishing perspective to a distance of more than 100 
miles, towering above the lower mountains, and separated by 
great valleys from the watershed of the Upper Sutlej, 

The mean temperature of the station is 60°, and the 
average annual range from 30° to 86"; the extremes, 
hitherto recorded, being 26° oa the minimum, and 87'8° as 



the maximum. The absolute range of temperature is 
therefore 9° lesa than that of Chakrata, and 13" less than 
that of Simla. The mean diurnal range is from 1° to 3° 
lesa in different months, except from July to Octcber ; and 
in April and May, when greatest, does not exceed 17°. 
This comparative equabiUty of temperature is not, however, 
due to greater dampness. On the contrary, the mean 
humidity of the air. in most mouths, is appreciably lower 
than at Chakrata, and even in July and August is only 85 
and 86 per cent of saturation. There would appear also to 
be somewhat less cloud, especially in the winter montha 
The rainfall, 49 inches, is less by 12 inches, and little more 
than half that of Naini Tal ; and there are on an average 
but 95 rainy days in the year ; 107 is the greatest number 
yet recorded. 

The winds are light and calms frequent at all times of 
year. Those from the south-west greatly preponderate, owing 
probably to the situatiou of the station at the head of the 
broad valley above mentioned. On the whole, Raiiikhet 
enjoys a more equable, moderate, and at the same tune 
rather drier climate than any other station in the north-west 
Himalaya from which we have comparable data. 

Caijiling'. — An interval of 570 miles separates this 
station ironi lianikhet, the greater part of which ia occupied 
by the kingdom of Nepal. For this part of the Himalaya, 
save Pithoragarh, an unimportant station 50 miles from 
Eanikhet, and Katmandu the capital of Nepal, in a valley 
4000 feet above the sea, any accurate climatic data are 
wanting ; and Katmandu is rarely accessible to Europeans, 
and not available as a sanitarium. Darjiling is situated 16 
miles from the plains, on a branch of the Singalelah spur, 
running southwards from Kanchinjinga, the gigantic peak 
which rears itself at a distance of only 40 miles to the 
north of the station. The station is built, partly on the 
crest of the ridge, partly on its western and south-western 
slopes, at elevations between 6500 and 7800 feet ; but it is 
shut off from a direct view of the plains by the Goom Pah^ 
ridge, tunning east and west between Sinchal (8608 feet), 
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and Tonglo (10,081 feet). On the north the DarjUing 
ridge descends rapidly to the valley of the Great Kiingit, 
across which and the ridges beyond, the station commands 
a magnificent view of the snow-clad monnrch which domi- 
nates it, and with its attendant peaks affords one of the 
grandest spectacles to be met with in the Himalaya and 
probably in the world. The highest part of the Uarjiling 
spur is where it runs up to join the Goom PahJir, and it is 
on the crest of this spur, at 7421 feet above the sea, that 
is situated the present observatory, established in 1881. 
This house, now occupied by St Paul's school, is the same 
as that at which Dr. (now Sir Joseph) Hooker recorded 
his observations in 1848. For this sit* we now possess 
a meteorological register for a little more than 4 years. 
For 14 years previously the observatory was at the tele- 
graph office, 500 feet lower down, on the west face of the 
ridge, and more on a level with the greater part of the 
station. An abstract of the results of both is given in the 
Appendix at the end of this work. The existing data for 
the new observatory are hardly sufficient to show its climatic 
difference with great precision, but it would appear that its 
mean temperature is not less than 3° lower than that of the 
old observatory, and its atmosphere about 3 per cent of 
saturation clamper. The diurnal range of temperature is 
moreover 2° or 3° less. 

Taking the registers of the old observatory as repre- 
senting the climate of the greater part of the station, it 
appears that, notwithstanding its more southerly position 
and (excepting Ranikhet) its somewhat lower elevation, 
the mean temperature of Darjiliug is slightly lower 
than that of any of the north-western sanitaria, viz. 54°, 
Bat the most striking point of difference is its much greater 
dampness, a difl'erence which characterises it in almost 
every month of the year, and more especially in the spring 
season. Even in the driest month, March, the mean relative 
humidity of Darjiling exceeds 70 per cent, and from June 
to September inclusive is above 90 per cent of saturation. 
Its cloudiness is not leaa striking. The clearest and most 
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serene months are November and December, but even in 
these, on an average, nearly half the sky is clouded. During 
the rains, from .Tune to October, for many days iu succession, 
the whole station is shrouded in cloud and mist, with almost 
incessant rain. Even in May more than half the days are 
rainy, and from June to September the number of rainy 
days varies from 22 to 28 on an average in each month. 
As the rains begin early, so also they last late, and it is 
not till the middle of October that they can be considered 
fairly at an end, the average rainfall of that month being 
6-4 inches. The mean rainfall of the year is 120 inches, 
distributed over 149 days, and in 1870 there were 171 
rainy days. 

It is to this dampness and cloudiness, and the frequency 
of rain throughout the spring and summer, tliat must be 
attributed the comparative coolness of the station. The 
highest temperature reached in the year is, on an average, 
only 78°, wliicli is 8° lower than the average maximum of 
Ranikhet and 10° lower than that of Simla. The average 
minimum of the year is 30°, which is the same aa that ot 
Ranikhet ; and 26° is the lowest recorded at the old 
observatory in 14 years. The mean difference of extreme 
night and day temperatures varies from 11° in June, July, 
and August to 17° in March, April, November, and Decem- 
ber ; a range of variation which is the same in amount fts 
at Eanikhet. Tlie winter months are generally fine, and 
notwitlistanding the frequency of cloud, rain and anow are 
less frequent at Darjiling at this season than at the north- 
western .stations. 

The military sanitarium on the Jellapahar is on the 
same ridge as the new observatory, but 400 feet higher up, 
and its climate, tlierefore, differs in the same way from that 
of the old observatory, and to a greater extent It is colder, 
and the site is more frequently enveloped in mist 

The gardens which produce the fine teas of Darjiling 
are all at lower levels than the station, and in a wanner 
climate. Some gardens, established iu the early days of tea 
cultivation between 6000 feet and 7000 feet, were found 
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to yield indeed a tea of fine flavour, but the produce was 
insufficient to be highly remunerative, and tea cultivation is 
now carried on at all elevations from 5000 feet down to the 
plains. 

Another important product of the Darjiling valleys is 
cinchona bark, the cultivation of which is carried on at 
the Grovemment plantation, on a larger scale than anywhere 
else in India. The gardens are situated below Darjiling, to 
the east of the station, on the slopes that run down to the 
Tista valley. A register of temperature and rainfall has 
been kept here during the last 8 years, under the same 
conditions as at other Government observatories, at the 
superintendent's residence at Mongpoo, about 3000 feet 
above the sea, and affords the following summary of the 
temperature and rainfall, which will be of much interest to 
those who are engaged in the cultivation of the cinchona. 
The rainfall averages are obtained from 13 years' registers. 

Tempebatuke and Rainfall of Mongpoo Cinchona Garden 





Tkmpkbaturx. Rainfall. 


Mean. 

54 
55 
68 
68 
69 
72 
78 
72 
72 
68 
61 
55 
65 


Mean 
Max. 


Mean 
Min. 


Mean Range. 


Ins. 


Days. 


Daily. 


Month. 


January 
February . 
Marcb 
April . 
May . 
June . 
July . 
August 
September . 
October 
November . 
December . 
Year . 


59 
60 
69 
73 
73 
75 
78 
76 
76 
72 
67 
60 


49 
50 
57 
62 
64 
68 
69 
68 
67 
63 
55 
49 


10 

10 

12 

11 

9 

7 

9 

8 

9 

9 

12 
11 


17 
23 
25 
21 
21 
17 
14 
15 
17 
19 
19 
18 


0-8 

0-8 

2-1 

4-0 

9-2 

29-9 

31-2 

26-0 

16-5 

5-3 

0-1 

0-2 

125-9 


2 

3 

6 

9 

17 

22 

25 

24 

16 

7 

1 

1 

133 



Mean highest temperature of 
year .... 

Mean lowest temperature of 
year .... 

Mean range of temperature of 
year .... 

nicest recorded reading 



83' 



43' 



40' 

88 -e* 



Lowest recorded reading 
Absolute range 
Rainfall of wettest year 
Rainfall of driest year . 
Rainy days in wettest year 
Rainy days in driest year 



. 40 ^^ 

. 43 -l* 

155-8 ins. 

92 ins. 

156 

116 



The moat striking characteristic of the MoDgpoo climate 
disclosed by these registers is its great equability. With an 
annual mean temperature of 65°, nearly the same aa that of 
Athens, Algiers, and Madeira, the extreme variation during 
the year is rather less than that of Moulmein — less than 
that of any place enumerated in the table on page 1 8, save 
only Bombay, Cochin and Galle ; and throughout the year the 
daily range is hardly greater than that of the dampest pro- 
vinces of India in the rainy season. Moreover, this equability 
is displayed not only in the average conditions of many years, 
but perhaps with even greater emphasis in the regularity of 
their recurrence year after year. Thus, in the course of 
8 years, the highest temperature reached in each year has 
varied only between 81-5° and SS^G", and the lowest be- 
tween 40"5° and 46"5". It has never descended to within 
8° of the freezing-point. 

Shlllong^. — This station, which is the seat of Govern- 
ment in the province of Assam, is situated on a gently 
undulating tableland 4800 feet above the sea-level, im- 
mediately north of the culminating ridge of the Ehasi hill«, 
and about midway between the valley of Assam and the 
plains of Silhet. It is only 30 miles north of Cherrapunji. 
(long notorious as the wettest known place in the world), 
but the higher plateau that intervenes effectually shields it 
from the heavy rainfall of the southern escarpment of the 
bills, and the rainfall of the station averages only 85 inches, 
or little more than two-thirds of that of Darjiling. The 
Shillong ridge, immediately to the south of the station, 
dominates it by more than 1000 feet, but to the north the 
general level of the plateau falls away gradually towards the 
Brahmaputra. The surfiice of the plateau around Shillong. 
as indeed of the Khasi hills generally, is a rolling green sward, 
with occasional clumps of pines ; but trees are for the most 
part restricted to the valleys which, in the course of ages, 
have been eroded by the hill drainage, the higher parts of 
the surface being kept clear of forest by the fires atmiially 
kindled by the natives for the destruction of the coarse grass 
and the stimulation of a young growth fitted for pasture. 
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Partly owing to the difficulty of access from other pro- 
vinces, and partly to the want of spare house accommoda- 
tion, Shillong has liitherto been but little visited by others 
than the Government officiala and a few residents of the 
Assam valley. The former obstacle is now in a great 
measure removed by the completion of the railway from 
Calcutta to Dhubri, and the establishment of a line of swift 
steamers daily from that place to Gauhati, from which 
Shillong may be reached in 10 hours; and when new 
houses are provided to meet the increasing demand, it may 
be expected that in the course of a few years the place will 
become better known ; and a station which, in its mild 
climate and open downs, holds forth to tlie residents of 
Bengal many of those attractions whicli make the Madras 
Nilgiris so charming a resort, will attract from the over- 
crowded boarding-houses of Darjiling some of those who 
seek a temporary refuge from the " branding summers of 
Bengal." To such persons the following sketch of its 
climatic features will be welcome. 

On the average of the 4 years, 1869-1872, the mean 
temperature of Shillong was 62°, which is about the same as 
that of Constantuiople, Barcelona, and Oran ; in fact of an 
average Mediterranean climate, and the July temperature 
of the south of Ireland and the more northern midland 
counties of England, Shillong itself has this temperature 
in March and October. In the wannest months, June to 
August, it is below 70", and in April and May intermediate 
between the two, since in the Xliaai hills, as in the pro- 
Tince of Assam generally, rain is so frequent in the spring 
months that the temperature does not rise to a maximum 
in May, as on the plains of Northern India, and suffers no 
abatement when the monsoon rains set in in June. Tlie 
highest temperature reached during the 4 years was 84°, 
and thii maxima of the other years were a degree or two 
lower. The lowest reading recorded was just above the 
freezing-point; the average minimum of the 4 years 34*, 
and the mean temperature of December and January 51°, 
Ihe winter temjierature is therefore nearly the same as that of 



Lisbon and Palermo, and the July temperature lower than 
that of either. In December and January, the most serene 
months of the year, the mean difference of the early inoniing 
and afternoon temperatures is 19° or 20°, which is as great 
as that of Simla in April and May, and is that of the south 
of England in July. In July it is only fialf as great 

While, in respect of temperature, the climate of Shillong 
much resembles that of places in the south of Europe, in 
the dampness of its atmosphere and ita rainfall it is emi- 
nently tropicaL In the driest month, March, the humidity 
is indeed only 59 per cent of saturation, but from July to 
October inclusive it ranges between 86 and 89, and from 
June to September, on an average, eiglit-tenths or more of 
the sky is clouded. Except the winter months, or from 
November to March, there is no dry season. Even in 
April it rains on one day in three, in May on two days out 
of three, and in the four succeeding months even more fre- 
quently. On the average of 18 years there have been 150 
rainy days in the year. But although it rains more fre- 
quently than at Darjiling, the rain is much less heav-y, since, 
as above remarked, the average rainfall of the year hardly 
exceeds 85 inches, of which 70 inches falls in the five 
months. May to September, In the remainder of the year 
the climate equals that of the most favoured countries in 
Eurojie. 

Fachmarlli. — This is a small station on the Mahadevs 
or Pachmarhi hills, in the Central Provinces, about 1° 
south of the Tropic of Cancer. It is the hot weather 
residence of the Chief Commissioner and some of the higher 
of&cials of the Province, and is also used as a sanitarium for 
a small body of British troops. The Pachmarhi hills form 
a prominent group in the belt of hilly country that 
stretches across India to the south of the Sone and Ner- 
budda valleys, now generally known as the Satpura range. 
On the south, the Pachmarhi group terminate in a pre- 
cipitous escarpment of thick-bedded sandstones, and on the 
north, slope rapidly but less abruptly towards the Nerbudda 
valley, Their summit forms a little undulating plateau. 
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grassy aad dotted witli clumps of trees, which give it the 
general aspect of an English park, diversified with bluffs and 
higher peaks of sandstone which, in Dhupgarh, rise to 1000 
feet above the general level of the tableland. The scenery 
is peculiar and very beautiful. The elevation of the station 
lieing oidy 3500 feet above sea-level, and 2500 above that 
tif the Nerbudda valley, its climate is of the same general 
character as that of the Central Provinces around, with the 
lower temperature and higher rainfall due to its elevation 
and the form of the ground. It is sufficiently high to afford 
oool nights even at the hottest season, but in the daytime 
the sun is very powerful, and in some years the shaded 
thejmometer rises to above 100°, As a sanitarium it cannot 
be considered as a rival to the Himalayan stations and the 
Jfilgiris of Southern India, but it affords a grateful place of 
refuge from the intense heat of the lower plains from March 
to May, and at other times of year, except perhaps sometimes 
in the rainy season, the climate ia charming. 

The mean annual temperature of Pachmarhi ia 69°; that 
of December, the coolest month, 5 B° ; and that of May, the 
warmest, 83° rising to 94° in the daytime and sinking to 
74° at night. The rains, which usually set in about the 
middle of June, bring down the day temperature nearly 20°, 
and the night temperature by 5° or 6°. The former rises 
again slightly at the end of the rainy season, in September 
and October, but this slight rise ia compensated by tlie 
gradual fall of the night temperature, and after October the 
decline is rapid. Even in the coldest season the ther- 
mometer rarely sinks to the freezing-point, 35° being the 
mean minimum of the year. 

Except in the four months of the rains, the atmosphere 
is very dry, especially in the spring or hot season. In 
April the average humidity is only 26 per cent, and from 
November to May below 60, the cloud from two to tliree- 
tenths of the expanse, and the rainfall from three to seven- 
tenths of an inch in each month. In July rain is heavy 
and frequent, amounting to nearly 29 indies on 25 rainy 
daya. In August it is lighter, but almost equally frequent. 
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In the cyclonic storms, described on a previous page, which 
frequently traverse thia part of India in the rains, falls of 
3 or 4 inches in the 24 hours are by no means un- 
usual, and occasionally as much as thia is registered on two 
or more days in succession. The rains come to an end in 
the latter part of September, but there are usually a few 
heavy sliowers in October before the weather finally clears. 
The natural drainage of the plateau is complete and rapid. 
A little lake has been formed by damming a small water- 
course that intersects the station, and this is considered to 
have somewhat impaired the salubrity of the place, which is 
hardly above fever range. 

Ohikalda. — About 100 miles to the south-west of Pach- 
marhi, this small sanitarium has been established at 365G 
feet above the sea, on the highest part of the Gawilgarh 
hills, which, like the Pachmarhi group, are a part of the 
Satpura range. It is Httle known beyond the province of 
Berar, in which it is situated, and in elevation, and the 
general character of its climate, much resembles Pachmarhi. 
The geological formation of the Gavrilgarli hills is, however, 
different, being a portion of the great Deccan basaltic trap. 
Chikalda stands on the southern margin of the hills, over- 
looking the plain of Berar, which baa here an elevation of 
over 1000 feet. A Government observatory, established 
here in 1875, affords the data summarised in the Appendix, 
irom which are gatliered the following particulars of ita 
climate. 

The mean temperature of the year is 70" or 1° 
warmer than Pachmarhi, and the annual course of its varia- 
tion is of the same general cliarBcter, except that ita range 
is much smaller, the winter months being 6° wanner, 
while those of the monsoon (June to September) are 2° or 
3° cooler. T'- i"-i-""t "-mpeiatJiie of the year is, however, 
about tliL^ li H^Ji i, the mean of May being 

94°, and f' i^^^Hl^^U the year 99°, with 

jfi.year 1876. The 
" higher than that 
lixange of recorded 
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temperature is only 63'5° or 9° less than that of the more 
northerly station, the elevations of the two being the same 
vrithin 30 feet 

The rainfall is 1 1 inehea less than at Pachmarhi ; that 
of July alone being 1 1 inches lesa, and that of both August 
and September 2 or 3 inclies less, but there is more rain in 
October, viz. over 4J inches on an average, whereas Pach- 
marlii has but 2. In other respects, the two climates are 
very similar. 

Mount Aba. — Mount Abu is a lofty isolated hill or 
cluster of hills, 7 miles to the west of the Aravali range ; 
the name given to the chain of rocky hills that runs 
south-west from Delhi through Eajputana to the northern 
limits of the Nerhudda valley, fonning the western margin 
of the Malwa tableland. Mount Abu is a rocky eminence 
rising to 5653 feet above the sea-level, and crowned by a 
Jain temple of great sanctity, a renowned place of pilgrimage 
to the adherents of that sect, from all parts of India. The 
station of the same name, wldch is the hot-weather residence 
of tile chief officials of Kajputana, the seat of a Lawrence 
asylum for soldiers' children, and is also resorted to by the 
residents of Guzerat, is built on this hill at aji elevation a 
little below 4000 feet, that of the observatory being 3945 
feet above Bea-level. Being on the border of the arid 
region of western Eajputana, it shares the general character- 
istics of its climate, save that, owing to its elevation, it ia 
much cooler, and has a rainfall between double and treble 
08 great as that of the plains around. 

Although it lies more than 2° north of Paehmarhi, and is 

" et higher, the mean temperature of the year is only 

it, viz. 68°, and the January temperature the same; 

r tlie spring montlis, March to May, being 3° or 4° 

', and that of the three final months of the year higher 

IB same anmunt^ In January, the coolest month of 

ilyear, the temperature is 58°. The lowest reading varies 

I in different years, not having fallen below 45*3° in 

, while in 1878 it was as low as 32'8''. On the 

te of 9 years it was 39". In May, which ia the 



warmest month, the mean temperature is 79°, but the 
afternoon average is 89°, and the highest readings have varied 
from 93" to 101''in different years: the nights, however, 
are cool, the temperature falling, on an average, to 71' be- 
fore sunrise. Owing probably to the position of the station, 
on a hill which descends on all sides to plains 3000 feet 
or more below the station, the daily range of the ther- 
mometer is smaller than at Pachmarhi, not exceeding 18" 
on the average of any month in the year, and being only 16° 
or 17° in the winter months, and 8° or 9° in the rains. 

As already remarked, the air is very dry during the 
greater part of the year. The mean humidity of March or 
April is only 29 or 30 per cent of saturation, and from 
No\'emb6r to May inclusive, in only one month does it ex- 
ceed 40. In August it rises to 87. From October to 
May the skies are very clear, the mean proportion of cloud 
varying from one to three-tenths of the sky expanse, and 
the rainfall is equally slight, indeed ins^ificant, not ex- 
ceeding two-tenths of an inch in any month, on an average, 
from November to April. Only in July and August is it 
at all heavy, the average of each of these two months being 
rather over 22 inches, and this falls in quantities averaging 
about 1 inch on each rainy day. The mean rainfall of 
the year is a little over 63 inches, distributed ovct 78 
rainy days. The greatest in any one year was 123 indies, 
and the least 19'2 inches. 

From May to August or September the wind is steady 
from the south-west or west, and of moderate strength, 
averaging 10 or 12 miles an hour; in November and Decem- 
ber northerly winds prevail, and in the remaining months 
tliey are more or less variable, but with a preponderance of 
west winds, tlie dry winds of all North-western India. 

Hahableshwar. — Except Matheran, within a few hours' 
railway journey irom Bombay, the only hill station in the 
Bombay Presidency is Mabableshwar, on an eminence of 
the Western Ghats, 4540 feet above the sea. For this 
station I have no recent and trustworthy registers of climste, 
save only of rainfall Tliis has long been known to be ex- 
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ceplionally hea\7 at Mahablesbwar, exceptional even in the 
rainy zone in which it is situated, and is surpassed only by 
that of Chemipunji and a few other places in Assam. 
The residents of Bombay resort to Mahableahwar during the 
Lot season that precedes the raius. but from June to Octobur 
the favourite place of residence is Poona, wMch ia more 
accessible from Bombay and, together with a light rainfall, 
not esceeding 2 5 inches from May to October, nevertheless 
enjoys a cool atmosphere throughout the rainy season. The 
climate of this place will be noticed further on, in connec- 
tion with that of the Deccan generally. 

Ootacamnnd. — Beside one or two smaller settlements 
and numerous plantations of coffee and cinchona (chiefly 
on the western alopea), two sanitaria, one civil and one for 
military purposes, have been established on the Xilgiri hills, 
one of the loftiest of the hill groups dotted over the southern 
part of the peninsula. The first, Ootacamund, is the summer 
residence of the Madras Government ; the second, Wellington, 
formerly known by its native name, Jakatalla, is exclusively 
occupied by British troops ; but there is, in its vicinity, the 
civil settlement of Coonoor, the climate of which is very 
similar. 

The Nilgiris are a lofty mass of hills at the soutfaeni 
extremity of the Mysore tableland, where the Eastern and 
Western Ghats converge. Their summit is a grassy un- 
dulating and liilly plateau about 20 miles across, and aver- 
aging between 6O00 and 7500 feet above the sea. On its 
western margin it is crowned by a somewhat higher ridge, 
the western face of which falls away abniptly towards the 
plains of Malabar, as a continuation of the Western Ghats of 
the Wynaad and Mysore ; and about midway in its extension 
it is crossed from north to south by another and higher 
range of hills, the culminating point of which, Dodabetta, is 
8640 feet above the sea. Ootacamund and Wellington are 
on tJie opposite sides of this latter range, the former to the 
west, the latter on ita eastern flank, and thus, while Oota- 
camund is more exposed to the westerly monsoon which 
blows in tlie summer months, WelUngton receives more rain. 
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when, in October, the wind has clianged to east and north- 
east ; a cliange which ushers in the north-east monsoon of the 
Bay of BengaL 

One could hardly desire, and it woiUd certainly be hard 
to find within tlie limits of the Indian empire, or perhaps 
elsewhere, a more charming climate or one more fitted to 
the European constitution than that of the Nilgiri hills. 
The Laureate has sung of the " sweet, haK-Enghsh Nilgiri air;" 
but it is the air of the English spring and summer, without 
Atlantic storms or the bitter east winds of March ; a climate 
where one may inhale the fresh breeze that blows over rolling 
downs, and brave with impunity the ardour of a tropical 
sun, and even enjoy the cheerful companionship of an even- 
ing fire through the greater part of the year. Tlie flowers 
of Southern Europe and well-flavoured English vegetables 
flourish with a luxuriance unknown in the torrid zone, save 
on such as this and its sister hill groups, the Shevaroy aod 
Pulni hills. Shielded by the Kilmdah and Makurti ranges 
from tlie heavy ramfall of the Western Ghats, fine and 
cool cloudy weather is the rule rather than the excep- 
tion, even in the summer monsoon ; and in mid-wint«r the 
clear irosty atmosphere of the early morning is warmed up 
daily by a genial imclouded sun, and day follows day un- 
troubled by snow-storms, and free from their unwelcome 
sequel*, thaws, slush and catarrh. Without the grandeur of 
the Himalayan goi^es, or the majesty of eternal snows, the 
NUgiris have a soft beauty of their own, recalling to the 
Englishman the undulating contours of his own western 
hills ; and the pedestrian can strike a bee-line over hill 
and dale, whithersoever his fancy leads him, unimpeded 
by any obstacle more serious than an occasional peat-bog or 
a brawling hill stream. Among all the pleasant memories 
of more than 30 years of Indian life, and an experience of 
all parts of the empire from Peshawar to Sibsagar and I'oint 
de Galle, I can recall no more charming scene and climate 
than those of the Nilgiri hills. Many an old Anglo-Indian, 
whom choice or necessity has led to fix his home in India, 
has found in these hills scenery as beautiful and a climate ' 
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as enjoyable a^ auy in the most favoured lands of the Medi- 
terraneaD shores. 

One striking characteristic of the Ootacamnnd climate, 
due to its position low down in the tropics, is the compara- 
tive uniformity of its temperature throughout the year. 
'While the mean temperature of the year is the same as that 
of Siuila (viz. 55"), that of May, the wnrmeat month, is only 
4° above this mean, and that of January, the coldest, only 
7" below it. Even this ditference is due much more to the 
variation of the night temperature than to that of the day, 
and the latter is afi'ected more by the amount of cloud 
and rain at different seasons than by the sun's declination 
and the lengtli of the day. The afternoon temperatures are 
lowest in July, but vary very little from that month to 
December, after which they rise steadily till April From 
April to July they fall 10°. The night temperatures are 
lowest in January, and rise 18" between that month and 
May ; from which time they vary only 1° or 2° till October. 
The highest thermometer reading recorded in 1S80, the 
only year for which we have a trustworthy register, was 
77*3" and the lowest Ih'Z". The daily range is very great 
in clear weather, as is usually the case on tablelands. In 
Jannary, February, and March it varied, on an average, 
l>etween 27° and 31° in the 24 hours, but only from 10° to 
14° in the cloudy months, June to October. 

The atmosphere is not very dry, except in March, the 
only month of 1880 in which the mean humidity ranged 
below 50 per cent of saturation. From June to November 
inclusive, the average of any month fell little below 80 per 
cent, and in November was 90. From June to October the 
skies were very cloudy ; but as the rainfall register of 
Wellington shows that 1880 was a remarkably wet year on 
the Xilgiris, there is reason to believe that Ootacamnnd 
is in general a less damp and cloudy station than might be 
inferred from the table in the Appendix. In 1857, the 
geological survey of the Nilgiri hills was carried out during 
the simimer monsoon with no more interruption from bad 
weather than would have been experienced in an I 



climate. Notwithstauding the prevailing cloudiness at this 
season, the rainfall is by no means heavy. From May to 
August the weather is showery, but the total amount of 
rain is only 4 or 5 inches in the month, and out-of-door life 
is as little cheeked by weather as in an ordinary Engllsli 
summer. The heaviest rain is in October. 

Wellington. — At a level 1000 feet lower, and with an 
additional screen interposed between it and the westerly 
mousoon, in the Dodabetta range, which dominates it by 
2500 feet, Wellington is 6° warmer than Ootacamund, and has 
less cloud and rain ; while in some respects it enjoys even 
greater equability of temperature. During the summer 
monsoon it is frequently fine and clear to the east of Doda- 
betta, while completely overcast and raining at Ootacamund ; 
a contrast which we meet with in a much higher degree 
on the opposite aides of the culminating range of the 
Ceylon hills. But, after October, the relations of the two 
stations to the rainy winds are reversed; and in the final 
months of the year Wellington is the rainier station of the 
two. 

The mean temperature of Wellington, as deduced from 
between 12 and 14 years* registers, is 61°. That of May, 
the warmest month, is only 5° higher ; and that of January-, 
the coldest, only 6° lower. The average aiternoon tempera- 
ture of May is 76°, and the highest readii^ recorded in 
each of 6 years have varied only between TQ-G" and 80'7°. 
or little more than 1°. Tlie early morning tempera- 
ture in January averages 45°, and the lowest lias varied 
between 34'2'' and ST'o", or little more than 3° in different 
years. In the winter months the range during the 24 
hours is considerably less than at Ootacamund- It amounts 
to 24** in February, and 21° only in January and March; 
and from June to November does not exceed between 13° 
and 1 5° on an a^-erage. 
I The air is drier than at Ootacamund. The humidity 

I is above 80 only in October and November, but it is below 
i 70 only from February to May, There is also appreciably 
I less cloud than at Ootacamund, but clear skies predominate 
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only from January to April The rainfall is moderate — 
abont 48 inches only in the year. From April to August 
there falls from 3 to 4 inches in each month on an averse, 
and it rains about every second day. In October and Nov- 
ember it is about three times as heavy, but even then there 
average 13 or 14 fine days in each month. In January 
and February rain ia rare, and in March and April it rains 
on an average one day in five, chiefly in afternoon thunder- 
storms. 

Newara Eliya. — The mountain region of Ceylon is an 
isolated mass iu tlie south of the island, surrounded by a 
broad uudiilatinj; plain on the south-east and east, and a 
more extensive plain on the north, while, to the south-west, 
a generally hilly countrj- of greatly inferior elevation and 
intersected with alluvial flats extends between it and the sea. 
Most of the highest elevations are on the south, where Adam's 
Peak and some other eminences rise to over 7000 feet; 
and from this range a spur of equal height is given off to 
the north, running north-north-west across the middle of the 
mountain tract and dividing it into two nearly equal por- 
tions. Midway in this spur is Pedro Talla-galla, the highest 
peak in the island, rising to 8296 feet above sea-level ; and 
on its south-western flank, 2000 feet below the summit, 
lies the little sanitariiun of Newara Eliya. The station is 
built on and around a small alluvial flat, formed by a small 
stream that drains the western slopes of the mountain, and 
then precipitates itself through the Raughodde Pass, by 
which the road descends in the direction of Kandy. The 
ridge, of which Pedro Talla-galla is the culminating peak, acts 
as a barrier to the rainfall of the summer monsoon, in the 
same way as the Dndahetta range on the Nilgiris, but in 
a much more emphatic manner, producing a very striking 
contrast of weather on its eastern and western slopes. The 
following description was written many years ago, after a 
visit to Newara Eliya in the month of June, and its 
accuracy has been confirmed by persons of much longer 
experience of the station. In the summer monsoon, day 
after day and week after week, Newara Eliya lies under 
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a dense canopy of cloud that shrouds all the higher peaks 
and pours down almost incessant rain. But let the traveller 
leave the station by the Badulla road, and crossing the col 
of the main range at a distance of 5 miles from Newara 
Eliya begin the descent to Wilsoa'a bungalow, and he 
emerges on a panorama of the grassy downs of the lower hills 
bathed in dazzling sunsliine, while on the ridge above, he 
sees the cloud masses ever rolling across from the west, and 
apparently dissolving away in the drier air to leeward of the 
hills. The disappearance of the cloud is doubtless due to 
the descent of the cloud-laden current that has swept over 
the crest of the range, and to the warming whicli it neces- 
sarily undergoes in such descent ; which, according, to 
theory, must be 1° in about every 450 feet, until the cloud 
is dissipated. A similar phenomenon has been described 
by Sir John Herscbell on the Table mountain at the Cape 
of Good Hope, and on a smaller scale, and less continuously, 
may be frequently witnessed on the ridges of the Himalaya. 

Newara Ehya is a miich rainier thougli not cloudier station 
than Ootacamund, being unprotected (unlike the latter) by 
a higher range to windward. The table in the Appendix 
shows that it rains on an average 195 days in the year, 
and tlie annual rainfall is nearly double that of Ootaca- 
mund. Indeed, the only season that can be called fine is 
restricted to the first four or four and a half months of the 
year, and even in these it rains on one day in three or 
four. October, which ia the first month of the winter mon- 
soon rainfall, is as rainy Eta June, July, and August, and 
even in November it rains on an average on two days out 
of three. 

The mean temperature of the station is 59°, or A" higher 
than that of Ootacamund, a difl'erence due iu a great measure 
to its lower elevation. In no month does tlie mean vary 
more than 2° above or below this ; and the chief variation 
at different seasons is that the extreme temperatures of day 
and night differ more widely iu February, March, and 
April than m other months of the year. January and 
February are the coolest months, and it is warmest in May, 
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just before the setting in of the monsoon. But the highest 
temperature recorded has not exceeded 79° during the last 
1 1 years, and it has varied only between that and 74" 
in different years. The lowest trustworthy reading on 
record is 32°, and the average minimum of the year 35°, 
Much lower readings were registered in 1875 and 1876, 
but there can be little doubt that for two and a half years 
an untruEtwortby instrument was in use, and these accord- 
ingly I have rejected. 

The diurnal range of the thermometer is not so great as 
at Ootacamund, but ratlier approaches that of Wellington. 
It varies from 1'1° in June and July to 23° or 24° in 
February, March, and April It is a very damp station, 
the humidity of the air being between 80 and 90 per cent . 
of saturation from May to tJie following January, and not 
felling to 70 on the mean of any month, A damp and 
cool but not cold atmosphere, varying but httle throughout 
the year, is therefore the leading characteristic of the climate 
of Newiira Ehya. 

Oeneral Cliaractera of Hill Climates. — Herewith I 
conclude ray notice of the cUmatea of the hill stations of 
India and Ceylon, of such of them at least as are repre- 
sented in the Indian Meteorological Keports. We have seen 
that they present aln^pst as great variety as do the plains 
iwlow them. In all cases their atmosphere is cooler and 
damper than that of the neighbouring plains ; but while 
those in the North-west Himalaya are subject to great 
vicissitudes of heat and cold, dryness and dampness in the 
course of the year, those of Soutliem India and Ceylon are 
CMmparatively uniform in these respects, and their tine clear 
season is shorter than at the northern stations, and by no 
means so drj'. Of all the stations enumerated, Ootacamund 
is that which most frequently reminds one of England ; but 
the resemblance is not very close, and consists chiefly in its 
coolness, its cloudy skies and moderate rainfall The 
cUmate of Sinda and the Kumaon hill stations is rather 
South European in type; and to Uarjiling hardly any 
parallel can be foimd, except perhaps, and tliat imperfectly 



and in respect of dampness, in Cornwall and the aouth-west 
of Ireland. As to the stations at lower elevations, Sliillong, 
Pftcliinarhi, Cliikalda, and Mount Abu, tliey retain too 
much of a tropical character to be put in comparison with 
any European analogue. They are pleasant places of refuge 
from the scorching or suffocating heat of the plains, and 
seem cool by comparison ; but, except in the cold season, 
when they are charming, they are scarcely such as an 
European, free to select his place of residence, would prob- 
ably choose as an abode. 
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I now pass to the description of the climates of the 
plains of India, beginning with the Nortliern and Western 
provinces, then tracing out the changes that gradually 
ensue as we proceed eastwards to Assam and southwards to 
Ceylon, and concluding with what is at present known of 
the climate of the Burman peninsula. The tabular sum- 
maries of temperature, humidity, etc., at a number of the 
more important stations given in the Appendix, will ser\'e 
to illustrate these descriptions, and to afford exact data for 
many of the military cantonments and larger civil stations, 
in wliich tlie European population chiefly centres. 

PUBJab. — Of all the provinces of India, the Punjab, 
which is the most northerly, is also that in which the 
vicissitudes of cUmate are greatest It has the coldest 
winters, and, together with Sind, the hotteat summers ; and 
it has been shown at page 12, in the illustrative instance of 
its capital, Lahore, that the irregular changes of temperature 
from day to day, which accompany changes of weather, are 
greater and much more frequent than in tlie damper 
province of Bengal, or, it might be added, in any othei' 
part of India. Next to Sind and Western Eajputana, 
which border it on the south, it is in great part also the 
driest province ; but in this respect there are great differ- 
ences in difTerent parts of its area. Much of its southern 
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and western districts is virtually desert, not owing to any 
want of natural fertility in tlie soil, for, wherever it can 
be brought under irrigation, no soil ia more productive, but 
solely to the scantiness and uncertainty of the rainfall. 
But the tract, from 50 to 100 loiles broad, that extends 
along the foot of the Himalaya, receives in most years a 
rainfall sufficient for successful agriculture ; and as this 
occurs at two different seasons of the year, viz. from 
January to April and from Jidy to September, two series of 
crops are raised annually, the spring crops or rahi consist- 
ing chiefly of wheat, barley, and gram l^chxr aridinum), the 
autumn crops of millet, maize, various pulses, oil seeds, and 
sugar cane. Cotton, indigo, and some rice are also among 
the agricultural produce of the Punjab. 

How the climate impresses the European is well shown 
in the following extracts translated from a lecture by the 
Eev. J. M. Merk, for 16 years a resident in the province. 
"With some slight modifications, to be noticed in due place, 
the description will apply to the greater part of North- 
western India. 



" Like the re«t of India, the Punjdb has really but three Beoeons : 
the summer or hot season, the rains, and the winter, which, in India, 
we speak of simply as the cold BeasoD. The hot season begins in 
April, hut in Maruh it is abeady ao worm tbat barley and wheat ripen 
and are haivesteiL From April to June, as a rule, there is no rain. 
The west wind holds sway, and, blowing from the sandy wastes of the 
Indus region, is a veritable hot wind (Glutwind). A denizen of the 
teniperate zone con hardly realise to himself the desiccating, truly 
BCOTcliing heat of this wind. When cxpoued to it, one may im^ine 
one is facing an open furnace. The thermometer rises in the shade to 
over 60" C. {122° Fahr.) In order to enjoy fresh air at this season 
one must take exercise in the early dawn, between 4 and 6 in the 
morning ; for no sooner has the sun risen than the heat sets in again. 
After 7 A.u., save of necessity, no European leaves hia house, and 
should busiuesB oblige him to do so, he must protect himself from the 
flun with an umbrella and a thick head-covering. ... At sunrise, or 
•ODD after 6 A.U., houses must he closed, only a small door being left 
open for communication with the outride. Thus the house of a 
European is more like a gloomy prison than an ordinary dwelling- 
house. So long as the hut winds blow strongly and steadily, rooms 
may still be kept in some measure cool by means of taUttt or grass 
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acreens set up iu front of the doorway, and contiQUoIlj sprinkled witb 
water, or by the fan vanea of the so-called ' thermantidote,' which a 
servant keeps reTolving and sprinkles with water ; and at night the 
poukah is worked. Whoever cannot provide himself with these aiti- 
ficial cooling appliances must suffer the daily torment of insupportabb 
exhauating heat. Man and beast languish luid gasp for air, while, 
even in the hcm»;, the thennameter stands day and night between 3S' 
and 46° C. (95° and 113° Fahr.) Little by little the European lose* 
appetite and sleep ; aJl power and energy forsake him. Vegetation 
suffers eqimlly ; lUmost all green things wither ; the gnus seenu burnt 
up tt) the roots ; bushes and trees seem moribund ; the earth is a» 
hard as a paveiL highway ; the ground is seamed with cracks ; and 
the whole landscape wears an aspect of barrenness and sadness. At 
length, in June, the hot winds cease to blow, and are followed by a 
colui ; and now indeed the heat is truly fearful ; tatties and therman- 
tidotes avail nought ; all things pine for the rains ; but no min, not 
even a shower, can one hope for, till the south and east winds shall 
have set in. And even then, the rains do not estend to the whole of 
the Punjab ; Lahore has but little rain, Mooltan scarcely any ; and 
the peasant of the Wentem Punjab is dependent entirely on artificial 
irrigation for the watering of his crops. 

"The southerly and easterly winds bring first clouds and violent 
storms with heavy rain showers, which are repeated daUy, or, at all 
events, every 2 or 3 days ; and, finally, the rains which, in the 
Himalaya, set in at the b^inuing of July and cease at the end vi 
August or in the middle of September. In July the trees begin a 
second time to burst into leaf ; grass springs up once more, and soon a 
v^^tatiou ia developed that, fostered by warmtli and moisture, ia 
scarce to be kept within due bounds. The peasant now works hard 
at ploughing, sowing, and weeding his fields. Rice ia sown in June, 
during the great he&t ; in September it is reaped ; and within S 
months, maize is sown and harvested. . . . 

"After from 4 Ui 6 weeks of heavy rain, often falling uninter- 
ruptedly for 2 or 3 days in succesaion, it clears up, and sometimee 
some weeks pass without further rain ; after which, a week or two 
more of rainy weather bring the season to a close. Grateful as ia the 
coolness brought by these showers, the more oppresrively hot and sultry 
is it, when the rain ceases and holds off, if only for half a day. The 
atmosphere weighs on one like a heavy coverlet ; and then comet the 
daily and nightly plague of mosquitoes. Insect and reptilian life is 
now active ; of evenings it hums and buzzes and croaks all uound ; 
frogs make their way into the house, and n'ith them more seriotu anil 
unwelcome visitors, scorpions and snakes ; for which reason it ia nnwiie 
at this time of year to go about in the dark, 

"One can hardly picture to oneself in our European climate how 
serious and disagreeable are the effects of excessive moisture, as ex- 
perienced towards the end of the rains^ Woodwork swells, and door* 
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uid windows can be Tuatened only with much difficulty. Shoes and all 
articles of leather become thickly cmted with fungua, books become 
motility and worm-eat«D, paper perishes, linen lieeomes damp in the 
presaes, and deapjt« the oppressive heat, one must oft«n light a (ire on 
the hearth, only to neutraliBe in soms degree the influence of the 

" The period which immediately follows the raiua up to October is 
the most nnliealthy season in the year. Decaying vegetation under an 
ardent sun generates miosmiL, the consequences being fever, dysentery, 
and not unfrequentiy cholera. Towards the end of the r "'"" one 
rejoicea indeed to eee the heavy dark clouds disappear, but the heal 
ioon hecomea onee more so great that one longs for the cold season, 
and more than ever turns nn anxious eye to the wind vane, watch- 
ing for Bome sign of the cool westerly ami northerly winds, Witli the 
beginiung of October these winds set in steadily, clearing the skiea, and 
now the blue finuanicnt appears in all its splendour, ho glorious in the 
torrid zone. . . . From October to Christmas, as a rule, the weather is 
dear and line, the air ia pure and most delicious, and one can hardly 
imagine a more ehanntug climate ; but it must never be forgotten that 
an Indian sun shines overhead, and that even in the cold season one 
must never expose the unprotected head to its rays. The European 
now once more breathes freely, and it is a delight with the head well 
covered to move about in the open air. Fruit certainly is over, but 
tlie European now bethinks himself of his own garden, for it furuishee 
him with most of the vegetables of Europe, and our loveliest garden 
flowers bloom and delight his eye with their well -remembered forms. 
. . . For or 6 weeks Europeans can work vigorously and with 
pleasure. 

" In December and January the fire burns all day long on the 
hearth, and in the morning and evening is especially grateful. The 
nights are positively cold ; even on the plains, ice ami hoar frost form, 
and near the ground the thermotneter sometimes sinks to 5° C. (23° 
Fahr.) During the second half of the cold season we have in the 
Punjab a good deal of rain, without which indeed the barley and 
wheat harvest is but poor ; the pulses also require the winter rains. 
In February we have a short spring ; many trees unfold their leaves, 
and every bush furnishes its quota of liowery adornment. But this 
Bpring is of short duration, and in March it is already warm on the 
plaiiii! and the hot summer is at hand ; an occasional dust-storm, 
however, for a while keeps oS the summer heat. A dust-storm is 
indeed in itself unpleasant, the air being so charged with dust as to 
bring about an Egyptian darkness, no matter what may be the hoar 
of the day," 

The above deMription gives a more vivid picture of the 
chief features of the climate and will better serve to bring them 
home to the mind of the English reader than any mere sum- 
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mary of the statistical data. Except, perhaps, that the 
extreme temperatures are slightly overstated,' it represenla 
fairly enough the experience of any resident of Delhi or one 
of the large military cantonments along the northern border of 
the province, where, during the two months, July and August, 
the rainfall is such as the writer describes. But in the 
w&st and south rain is much more scanty and uncertain, and 
although the air is sufficiently damp to be very oppressive 
to the system and to render nugatory the usual artificial 
appliances for cooling the atmosphere of houses, even the 
temporary respite of heavy cooling rain ia unfrequeut 
throughout the summer monsoon. At Mooltan it rains on 
an average on but five days altogether in the two months, 
at Dersi Ishmail Khan on seven only, and at Peshawar there 
are hut six rainy days at this season. In 1877 no rain 
fell at Peshawar from the end of April till the end of Sep- 
tember, and at Mooltan there were but four rainy days in 
the six months from May to November, and thirteen only 
in the whole year. 

It now remains to notice more pftTtieuIarly tlie i-iirialiong at aome 
of the chief stationB in different parta of tlie province. lu ita extreme 
nurth-weBt«m comer, on a plain surrounded by mountains and watered 
hy the Cabul river above its junction with the Indue, is tlie importftnt 
frontier station Peshawar. Tha military cantonment of Nowshen is 
near the cnetern eitremity of tlie saine plain. This part of the pro- 
vince enjoya nearly seven months of fairly cool pleasant weather, for it 
is not until the latter })art of April that it begins to be unpleasantly 
warm in the daytime, and even in tlint month the average nioximnni 
ia only 66° in the shade, and the night minimum 60°. The mort 
cloudy and rainy season here is not that of the summer moosoon, bat 
from January to April. The rainfall of the former averages only 
about 4 inches, and, as in 1877, sometimee fails almost compleUly, 
while that of the luttcr is almost double as great. The winter is 
cloudy and cold, the temperature not infrequently falling to the frees- 
ing-point before Bunriue ; while there is nothing to mitigate the ardour 



' This ia probably due to no inaccuracy on the part of the writer. Belbre 
1876 tlie inatrmnentB at the Government obaErvntorira were so exposed Mio 
register higher day and BUmnicr temperatures, and lower night and winter 
temperatures than really represented those of the air. See, oa this point, llia 
remark on page 15. In 1876 the system was altered, and the data qtioted in 
th« presvut work are taken from the aubseijuent registers. 
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of the Eommer aun, and during Ibe three months, June to August, the 
ftTtrage afternoon temperature is 100° anil upwards. The highcBt 
temperttture« reached in June are not less than in the more goutlicrly 
parts of the Punjab, itvera^^; 11&*, and having been as lii(;h as 119* 
in the shade. Notwithatauiling the proximity oE the mountainB, the 
atmoephere of Peahawar is ob dij as that of Mooltao, in July and 
August indeed drier, and, needless to remark, the power of the sun is 
very great in those months. The average rainfall is only 13'& inches 
in the year, and cultivation is therefore dependent on irrigation from 
hill f tieams and the Cabul river ; from which latter source the city is 
well supplied. 

Of the Bame general character and only less extreme is the climate 
of Bawalpindi, 90 miles to the east of Peshawiir, on the plain above 
the Salt Itange, 1 700 feet above the sea, and witliiu a few miles gf the 
outermost hills of the Himalaya. The atmosphere of Kawalpindi is 
len dtTT than that of Peshawar at all times of the year, and the rain- 
fall between twice and tliree times 9n great ; tliat of July and Augvist 
alone averaging more than 14 inches. There is more rain also in the 
winter aad spring, and on rare occasions snow has been known to fall 
Mill accumulate to a depth of 4 inches in and around the station. 
This part of the Punjab, lying to the west of the Jhelum and north of 
the Salt Bange, is a small plateau, elevated in places as much as 2000 
foet above the sea, and there is a marked difference in its climate and 
vegetation as well as in the general aspect of the country, an compared 
witli the plains to the east of that river. 

About 110 miles to the suuth-eost of Rawalpindi lies the important 
military station Sialkot. It is built on high ground to the east of the 
Cfaenab, about 15 miles from the foot of the hills. On the mean of 
the year this station is about 4' warmer than Itawalpindi, owing to 
the higher tempemture of the winter, spring, and autumn, for in the 
monsoon months there is but little difference. The montoon rainfall 
is about G inches heavier, hut that of the winter and cpring months 
about %\ inches less, and also leM frequent. Notwithstanding the 
Kim«what heavier rainfiiill, the number of rainy days is little more llian 
two-thinls of that at l{«wa1pindl This cantonment ia one of the 
healthiest in the Punjab. 

I^liore, the capital of the province, lies 64 miles almost dne south 
of SiAlkot, at a greater distance from the hills and in a drier xone ; 
Indwd, on the border of the desert tract that occupies the high 
g^ond of the Ban Doab between the Bavi and the Sutlej. It is '2° or 
3° wanner tlian Sialkot in almost every month of the year, a difference 
partly due to its more southern position, partly to its drier atmosphere. 
On tile average of 1 years, the highest temperature registered in tlie 
y««r is 117°, and this varies but a few degrees from year to year, 
ISO'S' being the highest yet recorded. In the winter, the shaded 
thermometer bat wldom sinks to the freezing-point, 34* being the 
uieau minimum of the year. The wr ia dry, the mean humidity of 
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the year being only SO per cent of Batliration, and tliat of May, the 
driest month, 33. Both the summer and autumn rainfall in lew itiaa 
that of either Sialkot or Bawalpindi, the annual total bein),- 82 
inches, and on an average it raine on but 37 days in the year. "" 
station is well planted with trees and gardens artificially im){aUil, 
hut a few miles to the south begins the desert tract occupied by 
Capparia bush with an occasional boMl tree {Acacia Arahica), whidi 
extends to Mooltim ; save where irrigated from the Bari Dcub cansL 
Such is the case, for instance, iu the Changa Manga forest, a tract o( 
32 etiuare miles in extent, about midway between Lahore and Mooltan, 
where the annual rainfall ia under 16 inches. In the course of 30 
yeats this forest, partly consisting of xiaioo (Dalbergia timoo), liaa at- 
tained an average height of 40 feet or more, under the influence of a 
good annual watering from the canal. 

90 miles to the cost of Lahore, and eomewhut farther sontfa, ii 
Ludhiana, 3 miles from the left bank of the Sutlej and 50 miles fmm 
the foot of the Himalaya. Although so much farther from the hills 
than Sialkot, the climate is very simUar, the temperature of the two 
places scarcely differing more than a degree in any month, and the 
mean temperatui^ of the year being the same. The winter is rather 
drier and less cloudy, and in most months of the year the nil 
rather lighter ; in other respects there is h'ttle difference. 

Delhi, in the extreme south-east of the Punjab, is not lees than 130 
miles distant from the Himalaya, but the climate, although dry, is 
much leas so than at stations equally distant from the hills in 
more westerly parts of the province. The winter is less cool, and the 
shaded thermometer, during the last 1 1 years, has never sunk to 
within 4* of the freezing-potnt. But the summer temperatures in May 
and June are nearly as high as in the drier parts of the province, the 
meAnmaximumof the year being 116°. In July and August, however, 
the heat is less intense (though scarcely Ices oppressive), the aren^ 
afternoon nuixinium being 4° lower than at Lahore in these montlu, 
The winter rains are less frequent and heavy than at stations nei 
the hills, nhUe the summer rainfall is nearly the same as at Ludhiaiu. 
Although, therefore, the chmate of Delhi is somewhat less extreme than 
that of places farther to the north-west^ it is of the same general type. 
Returning now westwards to the drier [larts of the Punjab remote 
from the hills, we first come to Sirsa, 150 miles west-north-west from 
Delhi, anil about the same distance south by east from Lahore, aln 
midway between the Jumna and Sutlej, and on the border of the Bickanir 
desert. Although the mean temperature of this place is only 1* 
lower than that of Delhi, yet the winter temperature is 3° lower, and 
the average ntinimnm of the year 6° lower, while, owing to the scan! ' 
ness and uncertainty of the monsoon roiiifall, the day temperator 
of July and August are 5° higher than at DelhL The diunial 
range of temperature throughout the rear is also from 3° to 9* greater. 
When at its greatest, in November and December, there is a la 



difference of 36° and 34* between Bunrise and the afternoon. The 
bumidity of the nir is lower than at any station yet noticed, tlie annual 
mtwQ being only 47 per cent of soturation, that of April and May 36 
and 37, and that of July and August only 60, The winter an well as 
the Bummei rains are infrequent and precarious, and the nniiual 
aver^^ is barely 16 inches, of which about half falb in July and 
Angiut. 

The ctimate of Dera Idhmail Khan, in tlie extreme west of the 
proTiace, on the right bank of the Indus, is, in some respects, still 
drier than that of Sirsa. Owing perhaps to the proiimity of the 
rirer and the irrigation derived from it, the air of the observatory is 
elightly damper, but this difference is probably purely local. The 
raiuhll is little more than half as great, vii. little aver 8 inches in 
the year, of which no more than 3 j inches fall in July and August. 
The mean winter tenipemture is 3° or 4° lower, the average minimum of 
the year being 31°, and in 187S it fell to 26°. On the other hand, 
the intense summer heat is more prolonge<l, the afternoon maximum 
ranging above 100° from May to September, and having once reached 
121"6', wliith is nearly as high a rending as any yet recorded by a 
well-shaded verified thermometer in India.' 

Lastly, Mooltan, 115 miles south of Dera Ishmail Khan, and a 
little above the junction of the Sutlej and Indus, has a still lower and 
much leas frequent rainfall. Bain falls, on an average, on only 16 
days in the year, a difference aa compared with Dera lehmail Khan, 
principally due to the iufrequency of winter and spring rain. Both 
in 1B76 and 1883 it rained on only 9 days in the whole year. The 
mean temperature of Mooltan is about 3° higher, but in the winter it 
has fidlen to the freezing-point in 4 out of the last 1 1 years. In the 
early months of the year the rise is very rapid. Already in April 
the thermometer often rises to 100°, and in Slay the average maximum 
li 104'. June is the hottest month, as in other parts of the Punjab, 
but July i» nearly aa hot, and not till the end of October does the 
afternoon temperature range below 90°. Mooltan and Sirsa may be 
token as representative of the climate of the Southern Punjab generally. 
In diynesB and rainloasneas they are Burpassed, and that but little, 
only by Upper Sind. 

Bind. — The great plain traversed by the Lower Indus 
from the runjab frontier to the sea, is at once the driest 
and, aa a whole, the hottest of all the pro^^nces of India. 
What the Nile is to Egypt that is the Indus to Sind. 
Wherever the arid soil can be brought under the influence 

> It wu exceeded in 18SS at Pschpadra in Bsjputana, where 123'1 was 
registered on the 25th May, and at Jacobabsd, where 122'2 was recorded on 
llMwmd^y. 
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of its vivifying waters, there agriculture flourishes, and even 
extensive forests of habid and tamarisk afford ample sup- 
plies of small timber, fuel and fotlder. But beyond such 
limits all ia a sandy or stony waste, thinly tenanted by a 
leafless bush of Capparis aphylla and the gray-leaved 
Prosopis »pieigera, or, as in the Cutchee desert, a broad 
plain of hard bare clay, void of vegetable life. The aridity 
which, in a high degree, characterises the whole province, 
reaches ita highest expression in Upper Sind, represented 
in our registers by the climate of Jacobabad. Tlie atmo- 
sphere of this place shows a lower degree of humidity and 
a lower rainfall than even Sirsa. Dera Ishmail Khan, and 
Mooltan, and it is probable that even this would be found 
surpassed by that of the Pat or Cutchee desert to the west, 
since the country around Jacobabad, extending to about 4 
miles beyond it on the west, ia under field crops, and the 
station is shaded by magnificent trees fed by irrigation and 
subsoil infiltration from canals supplied by the river. As 
in other dry regions the vicissitudes of temperature are very 
great. Notwithstanding its more southerly latitude, the 
extreme winter cold is as great as at Mooltan and Sirsa ; 
indeed rather greater ; and the extreme smnmer temperature 
surpasses that of both. Nevertheless, eveu Upper Sind ia not 
entirely uninfluenced by the dampness of the summer mon- 
soou. May is still the driest month of the year, and 
although June is virtually rainleaa, the south and south-east 
winds that prevail from June to September, alternating witli 
oppressive calms, bring a slight increase of moisture, lower- 
ing the temperature a few dugreea in July and August. 
Kain is, of course, very rare. Indeed, the only occasions on 
which it falls are when, in Uie summer monsoon, a cyclonic 
storm travels from thp eastwani, and roftclnw Sind before it 
is broken up ; or when, in the wloter, a barometric depres- 
sion forms it] -Sind nr pa-sfic-s aiTHaftlCJup lJ;diiclList;iii, On 

such occnsi I ■ . . V Hud 
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railway and causing serious damage. The climate of Lower 
Sind is slightly damper and less extreme, and the strong west- 
south-west winds that blow steadily from April to September, 
although they bring little or no rain, afford the means of 
ventilating dwelling-houses, which, as may be seen in the 
native city of Hyderabad, are surmounted by permanent 
wind-saila of masonrj', to catch the current, and divert it 
throngh the apartments below. 

On the coast and for a long distance inland, this south- 
west and west wind is remarkably strong and steady, blowing 
throughout June, July, and August with an average rate of 
from 20 to 25 miles an hour. The same directions prevail, 
more or less, through the greater part of the year. On the 
coast, north-east winds preponderate in December, but in no 
other month; and even atHyderabad.wherenortb winds prevail 
from November to January and north-east winds in February, 
&om the middle of March to the end of October the south- 
west wind is steadily dominant Its dryness shows, however, 
that it is only in part a sea wind ; it is doubtless fed to 
some extent from the dry atmosphere of the Baluchistan 
highlands, and indeed it is to this source that the cUmate 
of Sind, and more particularly Upper Sind, owes its extreme 
aridity. 

Ab already pointed out, this charocterietic feature is displayed in 
the stmngest degree by Jacobabad, wbich etands on the flat alhu'ial 
plftin to the west of the Indus, 40 uiiUa jroni its bank, and 65 niiles 
fiDia the Ehirtbar range of liilk on the west, tliruugh which the Bolan 
Vvm leads up to the highlands of Baluchistan. The mean temperature 
of Jacobabad is 3° higher than that of Mooltao, and that of the nintep 
months from 3* to 4° higher ; hut this is due to the greater power of 
the sua in the daytime, since the night temperatures arc quite as low 
on ui average, and in extreme cases somewhat lower than at Mooltan. 
Consequently, the daily range of the thermometer is greater, and avet- 
agM between 30" and 34* in 7 mouths of the year. There is but 
little cloud at any time of year ; more from February lo April than 
in any other month, but rain is very rare in the winter und spring, 
and the small quantity that falls in July and August, averaging 3 
inches, makes up two-thirds of the aunual totaL Even in these 
months it nuns on an average on ooly one day in ten, and this is very 
uncertain and irregulor. 

The climate of Hyderabad is more moderate. The city stands on 



an elevated platfonti of rock, 3 miles to the tost of the Indus, com- 
iiutnding an exleneive view over the alluvial flut of the river. It i> 
thus well cipoaed to the eouth-west and west ivinda that sweep acnw 
the river, and the air is somewhat less dry than that of Jacol«bail in 
evety month except December. The rainfall of July and August ii 
also double as great, but it amounts to only 6 inches on an Average, 
and is equally precarious. In 1 8tJ0, it rained ou only five days during 
the whole year at both these places. Froni September to the follow- 
iug June, both includve, the roinfoU is insignificant. The winter 
temperatures are from 4° to 6° higher than at Jacobabad, and the 
summer temperatures 5° or 6° lower. The difference of the nimtner 
day temjieraturca alone is even greater, amounting to not less than 6* 
in July and August. 

Lastly, Eurmchee, within 3 miles of the sea, is a. cooler station than 
either of the foregoing. Owing to ita more southerly position, as well 
perhaps as its proximity to the sea, the winter mean temperature 
is 2° or 3° higher than at Hyderabad, and the night tempemture, even 
in January, has never fallen to 41° in the lost 11 years. In the 
summer a maximum reading of 1I7"6' has been registered, which i* 
nearly as high as the highest at Hyderabad, but this woe quite excep- 
tional, and in most years, 10S° to 106° is the highest reached ; tem- 
peratures which are about the same as the highest of Calcutta. The 
mean afternoon ma![imum of the hottest months, May and June, il 
only 93°, those of Hyderabad being 106° and 103°, and those of 
Jacobabad 10S° and 111°. The strong sea wind which, daring the 
greater part of the year, blows night and day at Kurrachee, much 
mitigates the heat, and although somewhat relaxing, makes it liir 
BUBprinr as a place of residence to other stations in Sind. This wind, 
however, brings but little rain ; the annual average of the place, 7"8 
inches, lieing slightly less than that of Hyderabad ; and, as in other 
parts of Sind, trees will not grow unless artificially watered. 

Eiyputana.— Both geograpMcaUy and in point of 
climat« Rajpittana is transitional between the very dry, 
almost rainless, valley of the Ix)wer Indua and the plateau 
of Central India, where agriculture can be carried on ex- 
tensively and regularly, at least in the summer months, 
without the aid of artificial irrigation. It consists of a con- 
geries of native(and one small British) states, the more westerly 
of which, Bickanir, Jeysulmere, and Jodhpur, are included in 
what is known as the great Indian desert. The rainfall of this 
region varies from only 5 or 6 inches in the extreme west to 
a little under 20 inches in the year along the Aravali hills, 
and, being very precarious, is insufficient to ensure successful 



cultivation. For water for domestic piirposes and tlie 
supply of their cattle, the population is in a. great measure 
dependent on deep wells. In describing this region, Mr. 
W. T. Blanford remarks' that "the name 'Great Desert' 
usually conferred on it, conveys an imperfect idea, because 
the tract of coiintry is neither barren nor uninhabited. It 
is covered with shrubs and bushes in general, and in places 
small trees are found. Moreover, though the population is 
thill, villages are scattered tliroughout, and immense herds 
of camels, cattle, sheep, and goats are kept and pastured. 
The desert is, in fact, a great sandy tract entirely destitute 
of streams of water and with but few hills of rock, and a 
lat^e portion of its surface consists of sandhills of consider- 
able height. When rain falls, crops of bajri (Hokm spica) 
are r^sed. When rain fails, the population lives princi- 
pally on the milk of cattle and on imported grain." The 
boundary between this and the eastern states, Jeypore, 
Udaipur, and a number of small states, is the Aiavali range, 
a series of rocky ridges rather than a continuous range, 
which begins in the historic ridge of Delhi and runs to the 
south-west past Jeypore and Ajmere to Mount Abu. Tfje 
country to the east of this is the north-western portion 
of the tableland extending between the Jumna and the 
^^^^erbudJa, the remainder of which will be noticed under the 
^^^Knding of Central India. Everywhere to the east of the 
^^^^■ivalis the rainfall is generally over 20 inches in the 
^^^^Bb ; in the extreme south, in the little state of Banswarra, 
^^^^^B 40 inches ; and in the hills, where^'er protected from 
^^^^Pnungle fires, so destructive of all arborial vegetation, exist 
^H^VkiKiivp tracts of forest, described by Sir D. Brandia as 
- of such trees as Anogeissua pcndvla, Butea fj-on- 
'iix malabaricum. Acacia catechu, Acacia Senegal, 
taus strictvs and Tecoma undulata, with a 
umbur of bushy shrubs, such as Grevna popiUi/olia, two 
SatsanuxieTulTon., Saianites Soxburghii, Sahadora 
Rotkii, Caiotropis procera, and Replonia 
il, much of the preserved forest around 
Sue Btwjal, Vol xiv., 1876, Part ii. p. 89- 
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Ajmere consists of bushes rather than trees. As in the 
Punjab, two .series of crops are sown and reaped yearly ; the 
summer or rain crops, conaisting, aa also there, of millets, 
cotton, and beans ; the winter crops of wheat, barley, gram 
{Cicer arUtinum), vetches, lentils, and peas. In the Indore 
State the opium poppy is also extensively grown. All 
through Rajputana the winter rainfall ia lighter and less 
regular than Jn the Punjab, and in general the crops of that 
season require some artificial irrigation. 

The division of the year into a hot season, a rainy 
season, and a cold season, holds good in Bajputana as in the 
Punjab ; but the first and last are leas strongly contrasted. 
The extreme summer temperatures are indeed but little 
below the highest registered in tlie Punjab, but the winter 
cold is leaa ; the latter sea.son is less cloudy and rainy, and 
even on the high ground of Eastern Eajputana, in but few 
places does the shaded thermometer ever sink to the freezing- 
point. In this part of the province, the rains, which set in 
in the latter part of June, bring about a rapid and consi- 
derable reduction of the heat, and tlie westerly wind that 
blows through the summer months from the coasts of Sind 
and Cutch aflbrds an atmosphere less intolerable to the 
human system than the close, oppressive, and almost stagnant 
air then prevailing in the Punjab. 

The climate is illustrated in the Appendix by the meteoro- 
logical statistics of four stations, viz. ^ickanir, which repre- 
sents the northern part of the desert tract ; Jeypore and 
Ajmere just to the east of the Aravalis, and Deesa, which, 
though administratively iu the Bombay Presidency, is close 
to the southern bordw of Western Kajputana and, except 
that the rainfall is rather higher, may be taken as repre- 
sentative of that portion of the province. Neemuch also, ii 
Central India, has a climate very similar to that of j§ 
Rajputana lying east of the Aravalis. 

The climate of Bictunir ib drier, anil on t 
apparently 4° warmer ihna that nf Sin 
indies less ; while the average nuiTil 
In the dry season, from October 



aautj months is as much as 6° higher, and the mean night temperature 
fiou 7° to 11° higher. Such at least are the resulU shown by the 
registers ; but the staliun is one of the least accessible in India, and it 
is possible, though there ore no indepeodcint grounds for such an assump- 
tiun, that the reconl may be affected by some undetected cause of 

Ajmere and Jeypore are regpectively S° and 3° cooler than 
Bickauir, there being a mean difference of 3' between them, although 
thoj- are Ie» than 90 miles apart, and their difference of elevation is 
lees than £00 feet It is not clear to what circumstance this ia due, 
unless indeed to the proximity of the large Anasagar tank and also of 
considerable hills, from which air cooled by radiation deBcends at night 
on the station or Ajmere ; for it is noteworthy that the greatest difl'er- 
encee between the two stations is in the night temperatures. The 
difliirence of the rainfall is little more than 1 inch. The mean 
humidity of the air is about the same at both ; but while Jeypore Is 
much the drier station iu October and November, and still more so in 
April and May, it ii very much damper in July. During the heiglit 
of the monsoon, in July and August, it rains on about two days in 
five, on an average, at Jeypore and Ajmere ; at Bickanir only on about 
one day in four. In the south-east, in Banswarra, the rainfall of this 
season is heavier and more frequent. 

Except in the mins, the climate of Deesa is much drier tluin either 
of the above stations, as dry as that of Weateru Eujputana, the average 
humidity of the year being only 46 per cent of saturation ; but the 
monsoon rains are rather heavier than at either Jeypore or Ajmere. 
The winter months are much less cool, owing partly to itd lower 
elevation, partly to its more southern latitude ; the mean temperatnre 
of January being 67°, while it is only 58° at Ajmere and 61° at Jeypore. 
The difference of tbcir suuimer tempewttires is not more than 1" or 2" 



The North- West Provinces and Oudh. The Oangetic 
Plain. — These provinces include the whole of the alluvial 
plain of the Ganges and Jumna, eastwards from the latter 
river to the boundary of the Bengal Province of Behar. 
Tc^ther with Lower Bengal and Behar, they constitute the 
most fertile and higldy-cidtivated and also the mo9t densely- 
poptilated provinces of India. Traversed hy the great 
tributaries of the Gangea, two of which, the Gogra and the 
Gandak, rival in magnitude the jKtrent stream and, like it, 
bring down the drainage of the Himalaya, depositing from 
their waters the silt that constitutes the soil of these plains, 
there would be no portion of them unfitted for agriculture. 
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were it not that, in certain of the drier tracts, salts left by 
the constant evaporation of the subsoil waters have accumu- 
lated to such an extent as to be" destructive of all vegeta- 
tion, save only a coarse grass and a few worthless plants 
that thrive on saline soil This class of soils, known by the 
local names of rch and tisar, exists only where the ground 
is too high to be reached by the flooded rivers, and where, 
at the same time, the rainfall is too scanty to dissolve the 
saline efttorescence and carry it away in the surface drainage. 
With the exception of such tracts and the strip along tlie 
foot of the Himalaya, where the more highly sloping 
marginal zone consists of pebbles and coarse gravel with 
a filling of sand and earth, the whole of the vast plain is 
highly productive arable laud. The sub-montane zone, 
known as the hhdhar, is essentially a forest tract, the chief 
home of the sil tree (Sfiorea rdbuUa) which furnishes one 
of the most valuable timbers of Northern India. 

Altliough, in the opinion of Indian geologists, there is no 
reason to question that the whole of the Gangetic plain has 
been formed by the rivers in past ages with materials 
waslied down from the hills, very much of it is now far 
above the reach of the highest floods, and in its turn is being 
eroded and its waste carried down to lower levels. Such 
portions of the plain are known as bJiAngar land, and except 
where they can be irrigated from canals or local wells, are 
suited only for dry crops. The lower grounds, termed 
KliAdar lands, which flank the present rivers, lying in the 
depressions cut by the latter iu the more ancient bh&Tigar, 
are more or less subject to inundation, and are especially, 
though by no means exclusively, the rice lands of the pro- 
vince. As iu the Punjab and Eajputana, so also in the 
North-west Provinces, the summer or Kliarif crops consist 
of millets, rice, oil seeds, sugar cane, and cotton, the winter 
or rahi crops of wheat, barley, pulse, gram, and, especially 
in the eastern districts, of the opium poppy, which is lai^;ely 
cultivated both here and in the adjacent province of Behar, 
Tobacco, safflower, mustard, and indigo, together with many 
kinds of vegetables, among which cabbages and cauliflowers 
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rival or surpass iii size those ordinarily raised in their 
European home, are also among the field or garden produce. 
Bat in fact tliere is scarcely any agricultural product of the 
Bonuner of the temperate zone that cannot be raised on this 
fertile plain, wliich, besides being in great part irrigable 
from wells or from canals led off from the upper waters of 
the great rivers, has for the most part and in most seasons 
a rainfall varying from 30 to 50 inches. Only in parts of 
the (fortft, the tongue of land that separates the Jumna from 
the Ganges, and in a portion of Oudh to the north of the 
latter river, does the average rainfall fall below 30 inches 
in the year ; and it is in this portion of the province that 
the rth soil mentioned above is chiefly found. 

Jt is, however, a meteorological peculiarity of the North- 
west Provinces, that, mora than any other part of India, with 
the sole exception of the arid tract farther west, it is 
peculiarly subject to vicissitudes of the rainfall Not to 
speak of the great famines of the last century, in 1804, 
1834. 1838, 1861, 1868, and 1877, these provinces, or- 
dinarily so fertile, have been repeatedly devastated by famine, 
resulting from the failure of the seasonal rains ; and what- 
ever may have been the fate of other portions of the plain, 
the Gangetic doab has invariably been involved in the 
disaster in its most severe form It was as a protection to 
this precarious tract that, after the destructive famine of 
1834, the Ganges canal, the greatest work of the kind in 
India, and indeed in the world, was planned and executed 
under the direction of Sir Proby Cantley. The trunk canal 
ctmunenced in 1848 was completed and opened in 1854; 
L although the districts which it supplies have since 
1 from seasons of drought, almost if not quite as 
Itbat of 1834, in no year has the resultiug auffer- 
\ in intensity that of that memorable year. 
I of the North-west Provinces differs from 
jab in many important particulars. The 
a cold, less rainy and cloudy, and comes to 
when strong hot winds set in from the 
'■istence, lasting well into May. These 



winds are diurnal, beginning 2 or 3 hours before noon, 
blowing through the heat of the day and lulling towarda 
the evening or after sundown. They are intensely dr)', a 
humidity as low as 6 per cent having sometimes been in- 
dicated by the hygrometer ; but they are very healthy, and 
indeed the season when they prevail is, to acclimatised 
Europeans as well as to natives, the healthiest in the year. 
The heat is greatest at the end of May or the beginning of 
-Tune ; when, on certain days, the thermometer reaches as 
high a point as at most of the Punjab stations. As the hot 
wiods flag, the clouds gather more frequently, and occasion- 
ally the heat is temporarily relieved by an afternoon dust- 
storm. Sometimes, and especially in the eastern districts 
and near the hills, the dust-storm terminates in rain ; and 
in some seasons, alter a light easterly wind for a day or two 
has held possession of the plain, one or two days of steady rain 
follow. This is known as the ckhoti harsAi or " little rains." 
It has, however, by no means the regularity frequently 
attributed to it in the popidar belief. 

The rains set in some time in the latter half of June ; 
rarely earlier. In some years they begin simultaneously all 
over the province ; in others, first of all in the eastern dis- 
tricts. While they last, it rains more often than in the 
Punjab ; but rain is by no means continuous for more than 
a day or two at a time, and these rainy spells are separated 
by intervals of liner but steamy and oppressive weather. 
At Benares there ai'e, on an average, 26 rainless days in tJie 
two months July and August ; and in the drier parts of the 
province, as at Agra, rain falls ou only about one day in 
three. In most seasons there occur intervals of a week or 
more during which rain is almost or quite suspended, such 
interruptions being termed " breaks " in the rains, and in 
certain years these breaks last for several weeks, and west- 
erly winds set in, less hot and dry but more oppressive 
than the hot winds of the spring. In 1877 such was the 
case almost throughout the summer monsoon. Save, how- 
ever, in such exceptional seasons of drought, the temperature 
of July and August is several degrees lower than in the Punjab. 
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The mius cease, as a rule, in September, earlier or later 
in different years. Generally they last a week or more 
longer ia the eastern than in the western districts. A few 
weeks of close and warmer weather follow, but under the 
clear skies of the lengthening nights the temperature gradu- 
ally falls ; and if, as sometimes happens, a late aiid final 
fall of rain comes at the end of the month or in October, its 
cooling effect is rapid and permanent Light airs begin to 
move from the west and gratlually strengthen till they 
become llie steady cool wind of the winter months. As 
a rule, the weather remains fine and clear, with cloudless 
sides, till near Christmas, when the heavens become covered 
with a sheet of filmy cloud, and after some days of rather 
dose weatlier, and either a still atmosphere or light southerly 
and easterly winds, the first rain of the cold weather falls, 
followed by a great fall of temperature and a stronger and 
cooler wind from the west These falls may he repeated 
once or twice or oftener in January and February, but they 
are not lasting, and the rain is lighter than that of the 
summer months. As already mentioned, the rainfall of this 
season is less frequent than in the Punjab, except on the 
liills of Kumaon and (Sarhwal. 

The meteorological statistics of seven stations are given in 
the Appendix, illustrative of the climate of the North-west 
Provinces and Oudh. 

The firat of these, Dchni, lies close to the foot of the Uiuialajo, in 
the north-n-cst comer of the province, or rather between the Himalaya 
and a range of low hills, the SlwalikE, which run parallel to it at a 
diijtanco of B miles, constitnting a sort of outwork to the main chain. 
The intervening strip of plotu, £000 feet or mure above the sea, is 
known as the Dehia Dfin, and enjoys a more temiieratc climate than the 
great plain to the south of the Siwoliks. Tea is grown here in tracts 
cleared from the forest, and some Europeans have chosen it on a per- 
manent place of resilience. The annual rainfall is as much as 76 
inches, two-thinle of which falls in the muntljH of July and Augnst. 
The mean annual temperature is 71°, that of June 84°, and the 
avenge afternoon temperature in Moy and June 83° and 94°, and at 
the annual maximum 10S°, which ia fully 10° lower than on moet 
parte of the western half of the Gangetic plain. From December to 
Febroary the mean of the day is from 55° to &7°. 



Roorkee lies 15 milea south of ihe Siwalike, and nt;arlj 900 feet 
sbove the sea. It is the headquarters of the engineering atafl of ihe 
Ganges cunaL The mean annual teniperuture is 75°, and the average 
rainfall 42 inches, which ia higlicr tluin on the plains farther wutli. 

Meerut is a large inilitary and civil station on the Qangetic dull, 
40 milea north-east of Delhi, and 75 miles from the hills ; with a 
rainfall of only 28 inches in the year, and a mean annual temperature 
of 76'; and Agra, 160 miles farther xouth, on the high aoatben 
bank of the Jumna, has again a slightly lower rainiWl, 26 inches, and 
a mean temperature of 79°. These two stotioTis repreiMjnt the cliniale 
of tlie drier western districte. 

The next station, Lucknow, stands in the very heart of the Gan- 
getic plain, about 100 milea from the Himalaya, and nt on equsl 
distance from tiie high ground south of iho Jumna. It is an im- 
portant military and civil station, and the former capital of Oudh. 
It is warmer than any of the foregoing, eicept Agra, the mean aniiiitl 
temperature being 78°, but tlie rainfall is higher, viz. 37 inchM. 
Allahabad, the seat of the local government, is again fartlier eotl, at 
the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna. The European port of the 
station is on hish bhingitr land, and the climate is hut little affected 
by the proximity of the two great rivers. The mean temperature is 
the same as that of Lucknow, 78°, but the highest teniiwruture reached 
in the year appears to be a little higher, viz. 116°. In the winter it 
never sinks to the freezing-point. The average rainfall ia between 
37 and 38 inches. 

Finally, Benares, 75 miles farther east, and not far from the eastern 
boundary of the province, also situated on the bauk of the Gangv, has 
a very similar climste, and a slightly higher rainfall, viz. 30-6 incha. 

The Central Indian Flateaa — The high ground that 
exteiids to the south of the Jumna and Ganges, almost from 
the banks of these rivers to the valleys of the Nerbudda and 
Sons, includes, besides the native states of the Central 
Indian Agency, the districts of Jliansi and Lalitpur, under 
the government of the North-west Provinces, and that part 
of the Central Provinces formerly known as the Saugor and 
Nerbudda tenitories. It forma a low tableland, sloping 
from south to north, and terminating in the former direc- 
tion, abruptly, within a few miles of the Nerbudda, in the 
escarpment which, in modem maps, bears the name of the 
Vindhyan range. The eastern half consists of sandstones 
and other sedimentary rocks, the successive outcrops of 
which form a series of parallel ranges running north-east 
and south-west ; while the western portion ia covered with 





a sheet of volcanic rock, the northern estenaion of tlie great 
trap formation of the Deccan. Between them, the northern 
portion of the plateau, in Bandelkhand, cousiats of an ex- 
tensive exposure of crystalline rocks. The highest part of 
the plateau is the south-western, in Malwa, where it is more 
than 2000 feet above the sea, and where the productive 
black soil that covers the basaltic rocks yields rich crops of 
wheat and the opium poppy. Of the drug manufactured 
from this last, Molwa is one of the most productive pro- 
vinces in India. 

The climate of the Central Indian tableland is drier 
than that of the Gangetic plain, and except from the begin- 
ning of April to the setting in of the rainy season in June, 
the more elevated tracts are comparatively cool. In these 
months its surface is swept very persistently by dry hot 
west winds ; but, so soon as the rains set in, the temperature 
is greatly reduced, and although the rainfall is moderate 
(between 30 and 50 inches) the atmosphere is by no means 
80 still and oppressive as in most parts of the Gangetic 
plain. To acclimatised Europeans, such stations as Saugor, 
Jubbulpore, and Indore are not unpleasant places of re- 
sidence during the greater part of tlie year. The cool 
season lasts about four months, from the beginning of Novem- 
ber to the beginning of March Leas cold than in the 
Punjab, it is also less damp and cloudy ; and rain is in- 
frequent, there being not more than one or two rainy days on 
an average in the month. As a rule, bright, clear, pleasant 
weather lasts uninterruptedly for weeks together at this 
season. In these cool months, the eastern part of the 
plateau, the tract between Jubbulpore and Benares, is cooler 
than the central and western districts, owing, as it would 
seem, to the greater prevalence of north-east winds. From 
November to March the difference of temperature between 
Jabbulpore, to the north of the Satpura range, and Nagpur, 
to the south, amounts to as much as 6° or 7°, the distance 
between them being not more than 160 miles, and the 
difference of elevation little more than 300 feet. 

The meteorological statistics of six stations on the Central 
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Indian plateau are given in the Appendix, in illustratioa 
of its climate, \'iz. Neemucli and Indore in the west, Jh&nsi 
and Saugor in the central, and Sntna and Jubbulpore in tin 
eastern division of the area. Politically, Neemuch, Indor^ 
and Sutna are in the native states of Gwalior, Indore, and 
Eewah, Jhausi in the North-west Provinces, and Saugor and 
Jubbulpore in the northern districts of the Central Province! 

Ncemnch and Indore art; respectively situated 1600 and IBOO feet 
above the sea, and have mean annual temperatures of 75° and T4*, 
and an itnnual range of 73° and 63°. The temperature of the cooled 
month is 62°, that of the warraeBt, May, 87° or 88°. In the wuit*r, 
the temperature rarely falla below 40°, and 108° and 111' 
the average highest readings of the year. These are from 4" lo 7* 
lower than those reached at stations on tlie Gangetic plain, fartlia 
north. In the miuB, the mean morning l^mpcratnres range &oin 71 
to 74 in different months, and those of the afternoon are 83° or 84* 
at Indore, 8S° Ia 67° at Neemuch. The average annual rainfall i> 33 
inches at Neemucli, 36 inches at Indore, and the number of rainy dayi 
57 at the former and 76 at the latter station. 

Jhonai, although more northerly than either of the above, but at 
a lower elevation (8S0 feet), being surrounded by numerous rocky 
hills which absorb the sun's heat by day and radiate it at night, ' 
much warmer station, especially in the hot season. The mean 
petature of the year is 79", that of January 63°, and that of May, tbt 
warmest month, 95°. lu June, the morning minimum aver^[ea 84*, 
and the o^moou maximum 104°. In May they are respectively 81' 
and 107°. The highest reading of the year averages US", the lowest 
43°, and the highest yet recorded is 117'9°, The annual rainfall ii 
about 36 inches. 

Saugor is a more elevated station, 1750 feel above the sea, but 
in a slight depression, on the matgin of a lai^ artificial tani, wbieli 
probably aids in mitigating the temperature in the hot season. Tha 
mean temperature of the year is 76° ; that of January 63°, and tlut 
of May 89° ; therefore 6° lon'er than that of the same month U 
Jhansi. The morning minimum in June is 7° lower. The reinftll ii 
46 inches in the year and the average number of rainy days 70. 
The mean humidity of the air is only 50 per cent of saturation, ud 
that of the driest months, April and May, only 26. 

Sutna is a small station on the railway between Allahabad kA. 
Jubbulpore, and except as the headquarters of the Pulitioil Agengr 
of the easlera stales of Central India, has little importance. It ii 
warmer than Saugor from May to October, being at a lower elevation 
(1040 feet), but cooler in the winter and early spring, owing to the 
circumstances already noticed as aifecting the etuteni portion of the 
plateau. 



Finiillj, Julibulpore is ut important atatioD at the Junction oC the 
£ast luclia nnd Great Pcnisaatu milwayB, 1340 feet above the ten, and 
with a considerable European populHtion. Although there ore iome 
low rocky hilla round about it, it in open to the winds from all quortera, 
and is comparntivelj a cool atation. The mean temperature of the 
year is 75", that of December 81°, and that of May 90°. The highest 
in the jrear varies between 106° and 113° ; the lowest between 3S* 
•nd 38°. The rainfall is higher tbon at stations to the north and west, 
vii. nearly 64 inches in the year ; and in July, the wettest month, it 
raini on an average on 2i daya In the whole year there are 80 
niny days. Here, as in moat parts of Centra] India, the rains lust 
fiom the middle of June to the middle or latter part of September, 
but there is little rain from November to May inclusive. In the 
latter moutli and June an occasional thunder-storm precedes the rains. 
Jabbulpore has a damper atmosphere than any of the places previously 
noticed, the mean humidity being 57 per cent of saturation. This 
difference manifests itself at all times of year, but especially in the cool 
feason. It is not due to any peculiarity in the position of the observatory, 
which stonils on an open grassy plain, not in the neighbourhood of 
any swamp or water expanse, and has been, ever since its establishment, 
under the competent and careful superintendence of Dr. Bice, now 
Deputy Surgeon-General of the Norlh-weet Provinces. 

Behar and Chutda Nagpur. — Belmr includes that por- 
tion of tlie Gangetic plain whicii lies between the North-west 
Provinces and Bengal ; including a considerable alluvial 
tract to the south of the river, wliich is crossed by its great 
soudiem tributary, the Sone, and a tract of high land be- 
tween thia last and the northern half of the Gangetic delta. 
Towards the south, this rises gradually to the Chutia Nagpur 
plateaa, wliicli is virtually an extension of the belt of hilly 
country that stretches across loidia south of the Sone and 
Nerbudda, and is generally known as the Satpura range. 
At Hazaribagh and Kanchi, the level of the plateau is about 
3000 feet above the sea, and has a few hills of much 
jjeater elevation, the most prominent of which is Farasnath 
to the east of Hazaribagli. 

Behar is a rich and densely -peopled province, highly 
cultivated and enjoying a higher average rainfall than the 
more westerly extension of the Gangetic plain, the part 
already described under the North-we.st Provinces and Oudh. 
In addition to the ordinary crops, such as wheat, rice, millet, 
pnlaes, oil seeds, etc., it is the chief seat of the indigo cultiva- 
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tion, and, in Bengal, of the opium poppy, from which the 
drug 13 manufactured at the Government manu&ctory at 
Patna. Besides many smaller streams, it is traversed by 
three great Himalayan tributaries of the Ganges, the Gandak, 
the Gogra, and the Kosi, and to the south of the main river 
by its great Central Indian tributary the Sone ; and in most 
years the water supplies from these rivers and the rainfall 
render Behnr one of the richest agricultural provinces in 
India. But, like the North-west Provinces, it is subject to the 
occasional failure of the rains, and in such seasons it has 
frequently been the seat of disastrous dearth and famine; 
the more disastrous, owing to the density of the population 
which its very fertihty has fostered. 

The climate of Behar is more akin to that of the North-wesl 
Provinces than to that of Lower Bengal, but damper, especi- 
ally in the eastern districts, and to a certain extent transi- 
tional between the two. The winter months are cool and 
bracing, and the rainfall of this season is less than on the 
plain farther west. Hot west winds set in in March, 
and last into April and sometimes into May ; but in April 
and May light damp easterly winds blow intermittently to 
the nortli of the Ganges, more particularly in the neighbour- 
hood of the hills ; and thunder-storms accompanied with 
heavy rain, and sometimes with hail, take the place of the 
rainless or almost rainless dust-storms of tlie Upper Pro- 
vinces at this season. The rains set in in June, about the 
same time as in Lower Bengal, and last to the end of Sep- 
tember or the beginning of October, in which month the 
rainfall of the province amounts, on an average, to between 
2 and 3 inches, and to upwards of 4 inches in the most 
easterly districts and in the neighbourhood of the northern 
hills. 

Tlie Chutia Nagpur plateau bears much the same re- 
lation to Northern Behar as does that of Central India to 
the North-west Provinces and Oudh. Less than half a century 
ago it was a wild forest-clad tract thinly peopled by abo- 
riginal tribes; but it includes all the valuable (wml" " 
Bengal, and the opening up of these. 
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tension of the railway, and the spread of cultivation wbich 
has followed in the track of the pioneer of commerce, haa 
now effected the denudation of all but the more remote and 
iiilly parts of the province, and all over the eastern and 
northern parts of the plateau, all large timber has long since 
disappeared. In many parts there remains little but an 
occasional sacred grove of large trees, and patches of sU 
coppice, intermingled with trees of less value aa timber, but 
some of which yield other valuable products, such as the 
riowers of the MaJiowa {Bojisia latifdia), largely used by 
the natives as food and for the distillation of a weak and 
nauaeoiis spirit ; also lac gum and dye, and the cocoons of 
the tasseh silk moth. The field produce of Chutia Nagpur 
is similar to tliat of the highlands farther west, wheat being 
largely grown in the cold season. 

Chutia Nagpur has a more copious rainfall than moat 
parts of Central India; in general, but httle short of 50 inches, 
and in some places exceeding that amount. But it is swept 
by dry west winds in the spring months, and heuce the 
attempts that have been made to cultivate the tea plant in 
the neighbourhood of Hazaribagh have not been attended 
with success. The lugher parts of the plateau enjoy a dry 
and pleasant climate ; and, in the rainy season, Hazaribagh, 
were it more accessible and provided with the req^uisite 
ac«ximmodation, would afford a grateful place of temporary 
refuge from the saturated and oppressive atmosphere of 
Lower Bengal. 

In the Appendix are given the statistics of temperature, 
humidity and rainfall of two stations in Northern Behar, 
two in Southern Behar, and one in Chutia Nagpur, viz. 
Durbhauga and Pumeah on the alluvial plain north of the 
Ganges, Patna on the southern bank of the river, Gya on 
somewhat higher and rocky ground between the Sone and 
the uplands of Chutia Nagpur, and Hazaribagh on one of 
the highest parts of the Chutia Nagpur plateau. 

B point of temperature, Diirbhan^ aoil Piirneah are very Hiiuilar. 

a menn annual temperature of 77°; in January of 62°, and 

> September a nearly uiuforia mean temperature between 
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83* oad 85*, bat with a $;iealer range in April onJ Maf Uam 
Mhcqiieat montla. At Vvroeah, tint not at Dnrbbangit, April U oa 
lb« wbole the warmert motttb, the heat of Hay being tli^tlj 
, |ij Ae damp cttterlj winda that are felt mtertnittentlj sEVcnl 
' ~ e tltt raiai, nsd bring an occasional thnndet^stonn. 

jieratuRa are genentllj reached in Hay, dviing 
li of tee muher. The mean maximum of the je«r it 106 , 
I to high u 1 10' hju been recorded at either aUtioa 
Ht 9 or 10 yean. The mean lowest of the jeai » 
40° at Pameah ; a difference girobablj lUpend- 
c local pceoliaritj of position, p<i«.dbl}r on the fact that tbt 
' ia in the immediale neighbourhood of a Urgt 
I ttok, while ihat of Purneah is far from any water expanae. It tuf 
l,k owiog to tbeoame tact that the dinmal range of temperature A titt 
rPmUMnga oboerratoiy, at aH times of the year, is •everal 

The mean anaoal humidity, hovever, ni 
lix. 71 prr cent of saturation. The 
, owing to its zaan eaateily pooition, is 
I Aaa that of Darbhaoga, the former being 64^ inches, the 
I Jla alnsdy tetnarked, the rainy teaeon b^nt earlier and 
I -weeks later than in the Upper Prorineea, and the Septcml 
ii but little if at all lev than that of July and Angtut 
tniddie of October to the end of May, at Dnrbhanga, 
monthly rainfall varies from O'l to 0'6 inch only ; but at 
fall of April already exceeds 1 inch, and that of Uay arc 
3 and 4 inEhea, being distrilxited over 6 rainy days. On 
I cf the year it rains on 66 days at Darbhaiiga, on S8 at Pnntesk, 
R In the wettest of the liut IS years there were 86 rainy days at tlw 
fiwmer and 112 at the latter. In respect of rainfall, therefore, then 
!s a considerable difference between the ea^lem and western distticti 
of Behar. 

Patna, which lies somewhat farther we^l than Durbhanga and men 
to the south, has a drier climaCfl than either of the above stationa and 
I ,a greater diurnal range of temperature. The mean tempentUM rf 
'■"e year is 78°; that of Jannary 01°, and that of May 89*. In bolh 
il and May the highest afternoon readings average 100' or moi^ 
d the highest of the year baa varied between 1 07° and 113* duitog. 
the last 11 years. In the coldeut season it has not fallen below 36*, 
The rainfall averages nearly 43 inches in the year, which is toma- 
what loner than that of the plain north of the Ganges. July ia 
the wettest month, and November and December the finest. The Sep- 
tember rainfall is u njigt 8 inche^^^ of Octol^r between 3 and 3 
inches. On an a^^^^^JkU|^^^^HHB iu the year. 

Oyo, on-ing n^^^^B||^^^^^^KIiig^jM|^ in the neigh- 
bourhood of 

annual tempe^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B^^^^^^Kl of 

or higher ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^porth. The i 




in of the minima 50" and 61°, 
B between 39° and 46°, The 
mth, is only 85°, tLe game lu 



Mtrage afiemoDU teniperature of this latter mouth is 104% and the 
b^hat of the fear has varied from 100" tu 116°. Ttie lowest reod- 
injt recorded haa been bnt little under 40°. The average rainfall is 
onljf 41 inchesi, and its distribution throughout the year ia nearly the 
Esmeu at Patna, live-Bistbs of the whole falling between June and 
September and between 2 and 3 inches in October ; after whith follow 
two and a half months of almost rainless weather. In January and 
Febrnary the winter rains of Northern India contribute about Ij 
inches, after which follow March and April with dry winds and a 
Hoaller rainfall. In May the average fail is rather over 1 inch, in 
June over 6 inches, and the heaviest (nearly 12 inches) is in July. 
The STen^o number of rainy days ia 7B iu the year. 

Eozaribagh, at SOOO feet above the aca, is much cooler, the mean 
temperature of the year being only 74°, or 5° lower than at Qya. In 
^^^teceniber and January it is tSl°, the mc 
^Bbd the lowest reading in the year vari 
^^■nn temperature of May, the hottest n 
^^B Curbhangn, and the highest in the year v 

^Lluring the spring months, hot west winds blow at HaMribafjh as they 
do at stations at lower levels, but, so soon as the rains set in, the after- 
noon temperature falls 13° or 14°, and from that time forth the mean 
teujieratiire of the day averages no more than 76°, while the move- 
ment of the ail' across the plateau renders the station cooL and pleasant, 
affording a great contrast to the comparatively stagnant and oppressive 
atmosphere of the lower plains, and especially of Bengal The rainfall 
ii moderate, amounting to about 13 inches in each of the months, 
July and August, and about 8 inches in June and September. In 
October the temperature falls to 74° and the morning minimum to 
66*, and from this time to March the climat« ia very pleasant and 

healthy- 
Bengal and Orisaa. — These provinces include the whole 
of the alhivial plaiu that skirts the northern shore of the 
ty of Bengal, that of Bengal being the comhined deltas of 
le Ganges and Brahmaputra, together witli tlie extension of 
plain np to the foot of the northern mountains and the 
gates of Assam ; that of Orissa the deltas of the Mahanadi 
and of a. number of smaller rivers that drain the highlands 
Chutia Nagpur. Intersected by inDUnierable river chan- 
and abounding in swamps, while open to the damp 
ids from the bay, which begin to blow on the coast as 
rly as February and gradually penetrate farther inland 
ith the increasing heat, the climate of Bengal is as charac- 
ically damp and relaxing as that of North-Weatefti 



India is the reverse. The dry westerly winds that play so 
great a part in the meteorology of the Upper Provinces are 
felt only occasionally and intermittently in the province of 
Bengal, during the spring months and chieSy in the warmest 
hours of the day, and even then with a reduced temperature 
and of a less parching character, owing to the moisture 
taken up from tlie surface over which they blow. 

The customary division of the year into three seasons, 
the cool season, the hot season, and the rains, holds good in 
Bengal as in the more westerly provinces, but the first is 
shorter and less bracing, and the heat of the second, if 
less intense, owing to the greater dampness of the air, is on 
this account, perhaps, more trying to the European consti- 
tution. The rains are also longer and more copious. 

At Calcutta, the cool weather scarcely seta in before the 
second week of November, and lasts only to the middle or 
latter part of February. For ten or twelve weeks the weather 
is delightful, pleasantly cool in the daytime, and in the 
evening sufficiently cold to make a fire agreeable, though 
I>erhaps hardly indispensable to comfort. But the damp- 
ness of the cUmate manifests itself at night in frequent fogs 
on the river and the low grounds around ; and in the native 
part of the town and the crowded suburbs, the smoke from 
the huts condenses tlie moisture of the air and enshrouds the 
habitations in a veil of fog that remains suspended in 
the still atmosphere. About the end of February the days 
begin to be appreciably warmer, the sun's power greater and 
his glare more intense, and in March it is sufficiently worm 
in the house to require that the punkah be set in movement 
once more after its three months' holiday. But the nights, 
or at least the hours after midnight, are still TOmparatively 
cool, and as the air is as yet not highly charged with 
moisture, tf :in ardiinntiRPiI F.iirniiPHii tlin heat is by no 
means opi'i ' ' April the rise 

of tempera 1 1 ! of the latter 

month the .. uflcT are often 
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febroary it occurs less regularly and frequently than in 
Upper India, but there are generally two or three rainy 
daya in these months, preceded by some days of close cloudy 
weather witli light southerly winds ; and when the weather 
dears a great fall of temperature follows and a renewal of 
the cold season. In March and April rain becomes more 
frequent, but in the shape of the thunder squalls known aa 
nor'-westers which, as a rule, come on towards the evening, 
and are often preceded by a dust-storm. Their general 
character has been described in a previous part of this work. 
For a grapliie but perhaps somewhat exaggerated account of 
one of these little storms the reader may be referred to M. 
Bousselet's well-known work on India, where, however, the 
writer appears to be under the mistaken impression that he 
had experienced a cyclone. Tliese squalls are more frequent 
in May, and sometimes usher in a day or two of continuous 
rain ; but, more frequently, an hour or two expends Uieir 
force and they are followed by a refreshing night and a 
somewhat cooler day. Now and then, at intervals of some 
years, a cyclone may pass over Bengal in May or the early 
part of June, but these more formidable visitors are perhaps 
rather to be expected at the end than at the beginning of 
the monsoon, and happily, at any season, are to be reckoned 
as metcorolc^cal rarities in Bengal. 

An advantage which Calcutta enjoys in the hot season, 
and whicii is denied to places much farther inland, is the 
Boutherly breeze wliich, at the close of a hot day, often 
blows up from the wide estuarj' of the Hooghly, bringing 
jOtne hours of agreeable relief It does not last beyond 
,t, but it mitigates the heat of the dinner hour, and 
the southern verandahs of the large Chowriughee 
pleasant places for the post-prandial lounge. 
length, in the early part of June, the clouds gather 
lokly, while the barometer falls to a lower point 
reached since the beginning of the year; and in 
or aecond week, heavy and continuous rain ushers 
This first burst of the rains usually ac- 
^yclonic stonn, formed either at the head of 
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the bay or over the delta itself. As haa lieeu explained in 
Gi previous part of this work, aucli storms are not attended 
with very strong winda, at least on laud, though the weather 
may be stormy at sea; and the barometric depression at 
their centre does not exceed two or three-tenths of an inch. 
The first onset generally carries the raina to the greater 
part of Bengal, and sometimes, but not always, to Behar. 
As a rule, the rainfall does not penetrate to the Upper 
Provinces till some days or even weeks later. Ita im- 
mediate effect is a great fall of the day temperature ; and 
the comparative coolness, supen'ening on many weeks of 
close oppressive weather, brings a sense of relief. Bursts of 
rain of a similar character, alternating with sporadic showers 
and an occasional rainless interval, rarely lasting more than 
a day or two, follow in succession through July and August. 
The air is saturated with vapour; vegetation grows apace, 
and indoors and out of doors eveiy absorbent material reeks 
with moisture ; but so long as the rainfall is abundant, and 
the intervals of its suspension short, the climate, if not 
exactly pleasant, is not very oppressive nor notably unhealthy. 
When, however, in September, the rainless intervals become 
longer, and the day temperature begins to rise, while the 
air, still highly charged with moisture, is almost motionless, 
the relaxed energy of the human system fairly rebels 
against this further trial of its endurance, and all who are 
not compelled by their avocations to remain at their post 
hasten to escape to the temporary refuge of a hill station. 
September and October are thus the most trying and un- 
healthy season of the year ; and in Bengal it is not until 
the end of October or the early part of November that an 
appreciable fall of temperature brings relief 

Such, according to the author's experience of manj' 
years, is the climate of Calcutta, and the descriptioiL 
serve as fairly representative of that of the { 
Bengal Farther north indeed, and on 
to the west of the delta, the hot season ia aon 
and its temperature rather higher; an'" 
the differences are of the opposite cb 
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temperature ia higher throughout the year, and in other 
respects the climate differs in the same manner as in West- 
em Bengal. 

The i^ricultnre of Bengal ia determined by the watery 
character of its surface. Rice, which in the Upper Pro- 
vinces is of subordinate importance and an article of luxury, 
in Bengal is the universal crop and the food of the people, 
and two sowings are reaped during the year, viz. the A-iis crop, 
sown in the early spring and harvested in July and August, 
and the Amun crop, which is sown in April, transplanted in 
Aogtist, and reaped in the cold season. Oil seeds and d^l 
are also largely grown, and in Northern Bengal tobacco and 
jute-fibre are important crops, widely cidtivated for export. 
Among the minor but still important articles of produce 
may be mentioned sugar-cane, betel pepper, and locally, the 
mulberry for the culture of silkworms, hemp, and cocoa- 
nuts, which last never grow at any great distance from the 
sea. The only important forests on the plains of Bengal 
are those of the Sunderbuns, the marshy islands along the 
seaward face of the delta, of which the most important tree 
is the Siindri, producing a tough wood, much used in 
carriage and cart building. 

In the Appendix are given the tabular statistics of Bnrd- 
wan and Berhampore, representing the western margin of the 
alluvial tract, the former being the more southerly. These 
lie in the drier portion of the province ; Calcutta and 
Jessore, which are more central ; and Dacca and Chittagong 
in the eastern and damper districts. Northern Bengal is 
not represented by any station, but its climate may be re- 
garded as intermediate between that of Pumeah in Behar 
and that of Dhubri, near the entrance of Assam. The 
province of Orissa is illustrated by Cuttack. 

The mean temperature of Bengal is nearly nniforni between 77' 
nnd 78° ; that of January 66° or 66°, CliiLtagoDg being a degree 
warmer. April and May are about equally hot, vii. 85° or 86° in the 
we«lenj and drier districts, and between 81° and 83° at Dacca and 
ChittAgoDg. In the former, the mean temperature foils 1' br 2° on 
lbs advent of the miny seneon ; at the latter it remains nearly uni- 
fbim izma April to the end of September, the night temperature rising 



i ibe Jay leinpeiature falls, until the d«ilj 
range is reduced by one-huir, mure or less ; and not until tlic middle or 
latter part of October docs a general fall eet in with the light northerly 
winds that succeed the rains. The highest temperature of the yiar 
occurs in April, or, more frequently, in May ; and vnriea between 
106" and 111° at Burdwan, 105° and 113° at Berhamporc, 97° and 
106" at Calcutta, 93° and 108° at Jesaore, 94° and IDS' at Dacca, 
and 91° and 99° at Chittagong. In the cool season the lowest tem- 
perature occurs as a rule in January, Bometimes in February, and 
varies between 44° and 51* at Burdwan and Berhampore, 45° and 
62° at Calcutta, Dacca, and Chittagong, and 39° and 48" at Jeseorc. 
The diurnal range of temperature in the drier seasons of the year it 
leas in Bengal than in the Upper Provinces, not exceeding 22* in any 
month at Calcutta, 23° at Chittagong, and 25° or 26° at the other 
stationB, except Berhamporc, where, in March, it averages 28°. 

The humidity of the air averages 69 per cent of saturation at tht 
driest and most westerly station, Burdwan ; 74 at Berhamporc, 75 at 
JesBore, 77 at Dacca, 76 at Calcutta, and 80 at Chittagong ; and in 
the driest month, either February or March, is as high as 55 at Burd- 
wan, 57 at Berhompore, 62 at Jessore, 65 at Dacca, 69 at Calcutta, 
and 70 at Chittagong, Calcutta, owing probably to the low level of 
the site, and the proximity of a large sheet of water, tlie Salt Lake, 
which skirts its eastern suburbs, is therefore damper than most other 
stations in the western and central port of the delta, hut the dampest 
climate is that of Chittagong. At the height of the rains the humidity 
of the air averages 87 per cent and upwards at all stations excefrt 
Burdwan ; at Calcutta as much as 89 in AugusL 

The rainfall has a similar distribution, being heavier in the easten 
districts and the marginal portion of the delta, and heaviest at Chitta- 
gong. The extremes are Berhampore and Burdwan with 55 and 68 
inches respectively, and Chittagong with 106 inches. Calcutta has ai 
annual rainfall of 65j inches, Jesaore of 68 inches, and Daces of 7< 
inches. Iti the wettest year on record (1871) the rainfall of C-alcuHa 
amounted to over 93 inches, and in the driest (1837) to only 43j 
inches. The number of rainy days is less variahle than the amounl 
of the fall in different parts of the province. It amounts on an ave^ 
age to 91 at Berhampore, 105 at Burdwan, 110 at Dacca, 118 it 
Calcutta, 121 at Jessore, and 122 at Chittagong. 

The mean temperature of Cuttack is 81°, 3" or 4° warmer tlisn 
Bengal j that of May, here the warmest month, 89° ; and the highal 
temperature of the year has varied during the last 10 years between 
106° and 118°. Owing to the lightness of the spring rainfall, and Hx 
I>revalcnce of dry westerly winds, the hot eeason is here, therefore, for 
the time, as intense as in the Upper Provinces. December ii the 
coolest month, and the lowest winter temperatures have never fallen 
below 49°, The mean humidity of the year is about the same as st 
Burdwan, but in the driest month does not average hetow 62, aud in 



t does not exceed 82. It is therefore more wniforra at 
) than in the province of Bengal This petuliaritj- 
jr local, owing to the position of the etation, at a luw level, 
ktveen two rivera. The mean annual rainfall is 57^ inches, dis- 
tributed over T06 rainy daya. The raina ore rather more prolonged 
in Orissa than in most parts of Bengal, as this province receives more 
of tlte October rainfall, when the winds become easterly in the north 
of the bay and the season of heavy min is setting in on the Madras 
coast. On the other hand, the rainfall of the spring season is lighter 
than in Bengal 

Assam and Oachar. — This province, which, iocludiiig 
Sylliet. lies to the east of Bengal, and to the north of Bnr- 
mtih, Manipur, and Tipperah, consists of two alluvial plains, 
that of the Brahmaputra and its affluenta, and that of the 
Barik ; together with the intervening hills, different sections 
of which, named from the several indigenous tribes that 
occupy them, are distinguished on our maps as the Garo, 
Ehasi, and Naga hills. The valley of the Brahmaputra, 
which constituted the fonner kingdom of Assam, is long 
and narrow, and is nearly divided into two parts, Upper 
and Lower Assam, by the Mekhir hills, an isolated and in- 
dependent group which stands out midway in the valley 
between the Naga hills and the Himalaya. The valley of 
the Barik, forming the province of Cachar and the plain 
of Sylhet, which opens out to the west of the former 
and is traversed by its two branches, the Soorma and Kus- 
hiyari, is much shorter, and occupies the inter\-al between 
the Khasi hills on the north and the low hills of Tipperah 
and the Looshaie country on the soutli. 

The plain of Sylhet has long been cleared and cultivated. 
Many parts of it are low, and in the rainy season are Hooded 
to a considerable depth by the torrential drainage from the 
hills around. Nevertheless large tracts are cultivated with 
rice, and the long low hill spurs that run out from the 
southern hills, the low hillocks that dot the plain along the 
bises of these and the northern hills, and the higher parts 
of the plain itself, together with similar tracts in Cachar, are 
occupied by tea gardens, established for the most part on 
dearings made in the forest during the last 40 years. 



In the Assam valley tea cultivation is still more extensive, 
but the cleared area is far exceeded by that of the virgin 
forest Writing in 1872, Mr. Peal describes the aspect of 
the valley, as seen from the slopes of the Naga hills, as 
" literally a sea of jungle forest, an enormous dead level. 
The Bmalluess of the area under cultivation surprised us 
more than anything ; it did not look 1 per cent. The 
Potara I could easily recognise ; yet they were but little 
green streaks, hardly noticed in the general ^iew. The 
amount of waste land is enormous." ' And CoL Godwin 
Austen, describing the valley of the Dunsiri in the following 
year, says, " At 5 miles from Golaghat the forest is entered, 
and this is continuous to the foot of the hills for a distance 
of 44 miles." ^ Around the rivers which intersect the plain, 
tracts that are too swampy for forest are covered with tall 
grass. In these, rice cultivation is gradually extending, but 
the native population is at present too sparse to deal with 
more than some small portions of the available area, and 
thus the greater part of Assam is still in the condition of 
foYest and swamp. 

As the principal seat of tea cultivation in In<lia, and the 
country in which the tea plant is indigenous, still growing 
wild on the hills around, the climate of Assam is one of 
peculiar interest. Its moat characteristic feature is its 
dampness at all seasons, in conjunction with the moderately 
high and comparatively equable temperature, due to the 
sub-tropical position of the province and to its being pro- 
tected from all desiccating winds by the hills which enclose 
and seclude it. In the cool season thick fogs cover the low 
grounds, often remaining imdissipated till the sun has 
attained its noonday power. In the spring, with the in- 
creasing warmth, thick clouds gather daily over the valleys, 
and frequent showers and thunder-storms drench the dense 
foliage of the evergreen forest while moderating the heat ; 
so that, instead of a hot season preceding the rains, such 
as we have seen to be an universal characteristic of 
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proper, the temperature rises gradually and uniformly as 
the sun becomes higher and the days longer, and reaches its 
highest point in July, in the middle of the rainy season. 
At this season, the rainfall of the Assam valley is not more 
copious than in Bengal, though torrential on the southern 
fece of the Garo and Khasi hills. But while it begins much 
earlier it lasts till October ; and up to the eud of that month, 
and even in November an occasional day's rain continues to 
stimulate vegetative growth, December is the only month 
in which the average rainfall is below 1 inch, and it is not 
till the beginning of December that the plucking of the tea 
bushes comes to an end for the season, and that the plant 
after pruning is allowed to rest till the showers of February 
and March bring out the first Hushes, and afford materials 
for the manufacture of the following season. 

A climate so uniformly moist in a country of such a 
character can hardly be described as eminently favourable 
to health and comfort. But it has been proved by half a 
century of experience, that when the jungle has been cleared 
and due regard is had to efficient drainage and the selection 
of the dwelling site, Europeans of good constitution who 
observe the precautions indispensable in all tropical climates 
and lead an active life, may preserve their health in Assam 
aa well as in other parts of India. The cool season, if less 
bracing than in the Punjab and the drier provinces of 
Northern India, is still such as an Englishman may enjoy, 
and if from May to October he has to endure the oppressive 
heat of a vapour-laden atmosphere, it is questionable 
whether even this is more trying than the torrid fervour of 
an Indian hot season with some months of damp heat to 
follow. And to tliose whose natural taste and training 
enable them to appreciate the beauties of nature and to feel 
an interest in her works, Assam presents many attractions. 
No province in India affords a more exquisite presentment 
of nature in her native glory of hill, river, and forestL To 
the sportsman, indeed, the very impenetrability of the forests 
is an obstacle which may deter any but the most persever- 
ing from penetrating to the yet unvisited haunts of the 



rhinoceros and the wild buifalo. But to the naturalist the 
field is one of extraordinary richness. The province stands 
on the borderland of the Indian, Malay, and Indo-Chinese 
regions, and is tenanted by numerous forms of aoimal and 
vegetable life unknown in India. In describing the hills that 
border the north-east frontier, CoL (Jodwin Austen writes: ' — 

" We have a mingling in this direction of tlie Indian with tie 
Indo-Chintse fDrins. Many birds, extremely rare in collections, ami 
ovilj represented by a few Bolitaiy examplee, described by Hodgson and 
Blyth from Nepal, etc., were obtained here again, and a lai^ nnraber 
have yet lo be identified or compared with specimcna &am other dis- 
tant qiiarters. Some 290 epeciua were collected. Other fomiliea of 
natural hiatoiy are equally ricb, none more bo than the insecta, and 
inWresting forma of land moUusca are numerous. The great forest of 
the Dunsiri swarms with insect life, the LepiJoptera conspicuous by 
their numbers and coloration. Leaving this and ascending the Eputs 
of the Burrail, with the changing Bora new forma ore constantly 
appearing, and I could point to few areas where a naturalist can find 
more rare objects for his search than on the slopes of lliia range." 

The botany of tlie province is equally ricli and varied. 

" The mountains display a rich vegetation o( the most tropical forms 
which India produces. AmmaeeiF are numeiuus, several species of 
JlfyrwttcRt occur, and the India-rubber fig forms lai^e forests in some 
plocea Calami and PUctocomia abound in the dense jungles, as well 
as other rare and interesting palms belonging to the genera Livutonin, 
Lkuiiia, Armga, Areca, WaUirKia, etc Oaks and chestnuts are also 
characteristic types, as are Gutd/erie, TemetrwmiaetiB, Magnoliaitti, 
Saurauja, and tri^e ferns." ^ 

Besides tea, which is tlie chief agricultural product of 
Assam, rice is largely grown, but, as regards the Assam 
valley, insufficient even for local consumption. From Sylhet, 
however, there is a considerable export, and among minor 
articles of protluce the supari or betel nut, oranges, and 
India-rubber, the latter collected in the forests by the hill 
tribes around. 

Of the observatories now or formerly existing in the 
province, the climatological data afforded by those of four 
stations are given in the Appendix. One of these, Shillong, 

* B«port on Surrey Operations in tlie Niign bills and Manipnr, 1872-73. 

* Hooksr and Thomson, Introductory Essay Co tlio Flora of India. 
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on the KLasi hills, has already been noticed among the Mil 
stations of India, The others are, Sibsagar in Upper 
■^asom, Dhiibri on the confines of Bengal opposite the en- 
trance of the Assam valley, and Silchar, the chief town of 
Cachar. 

The mean temperature of Sibsagar is 73°, the same as that of 
Siilkot and Ludljiana in the Punjab ; but while that of the cooleat 
OiolitJi, Januaty, a 59°, or 7° higher, that of the wormeat month, here 
JnJy, ia B4°, or 7° lower than the June temperature of the latter 
BtdtiiMW, A atill greater difference is shown by the extreme tempera- 
tiUGS of the year. At Sibsagar the thermometer very rarely reaches 
100' ; this has occurred in only 2 yeara out of 10 ; and the higheat 
reailiiigyet recorded is 102°, while the lowest vary between 40° and 46°, 
The higheat averj^es 17* or 16' lower, and the lowest 7° or 8° higher 
than the corresponding extremea at the Punjab atatioaa. In like man- 
ner the daily range of temperature is much lese, in April little mure than 
half that of Ludhiana. All these differences are due to the dumpneas of 
the climate. This ia very high. It averagea 83 per cent of aaturation, 
and only in one month of the year ia it below SO. In the cold season 
the air is relatively damper than in most months of the rains, and 
hence the frequency of fog. Cloud ia common at all aeaaone. The 
lain&ll of Sibaagar averages 93 inches. It is least in December, 
but even then, on an average, it loina one day in ten ; and in all 
other months, except November, more frequently. Even in Maruh 
there are 14 rainy days, and on th^ average of the whole year 164. 
In IS74, a very wet year, it rained on 195 days. The rainfall of 
the valley above Sibaagar is still higher. 

Dhubri, which may be taken as in some measure representative of 
the climate of Lower Assam, and also of that of North-eastern Bengal, 
has a higher mean temperature than Sibsagar, viz. 75°, and even a 
smaller annual and diurnal range of voriatiou, except from February 
to April. January ia 4° warmer, while July, which here as in Upper 
Assam is the warmest month, is 4° cooler. There are as yet only 4 
years' registers for this station, and the highest and lowest temperatures 
yet recorded, both in the same year, are 101° and 45° respectively. 
In the driest months there ia a mean difference of 22° between the 
morning minimum and the afternoon maximum in the shade, but in 
the 4 montha of the rains only 8° or 9°. The mean humidity is not 
M high as in Upper Assam, being only 78 ; but while it ia much lower 
in the cold season, it is rather higher in the raina. The rainfall is 
aboot the same, viz. 94 inches, but there ia very little from the end of 
October to the end of February, less in March and April than at Sib- 
sagar, and much more in May and June. With an equal total annual 
fall, the rainy days are only two-Chinls as numerous as at Sibsagar. 

The greater part of Lower Assam being under the lee of the Gaio 
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and Khasi hills, has a lower rainfall thou either Dhuhri or Sibugtr. 
Thus Gauhati has but 69 inches, Nowgong V9i, and Tezpur 76 india; 
hut it is no doubt higher aloTig the northern margin of the vallej', it 
the foot of the Himalaya. There are numerous tea gardens in Lomi 
oa well as in Upper Assam, even where the rainfall is least, but thej 
are less productive. 

Silchor IB in the narrower part of the Bar&k vallej, on an atlavi^ 
plain, but little above the flood levol of the river. BiJges of W 
forest-clad hills run Bouthwards from the river bank at intervals of I 
or 8 miles, and these intervals are occQpied b; plains, a great put tf 
which are under water in the rains, and form swamps in tlie dij 
season. 20 or 30 miles to the south, these ridges run up ialo 
the hill country of South Caohar and the Iiooshaie hills ; and 10 
miles to the north of the river are the Naga hills. About SO milci 
farther east, the valley is nearly closed by the Burrail range, whicb 
rises to 5000 feet, and other higher ranges intervene between it and 
Uanipnr. 

Thus situated, Silchar has a climate somewhat warmer than Uiatnf 
Upper Assam, in virtue of its lower latitude, but quite us twny, 
Indeed the rainfall is heavier than that of Sibsagar, vix, ISO inek^ 
and it rains nearly as often. But in the cool months fogs are \m 
frequent. The mean temperatore is 76° ; that of January 64*, ud 
that of the three months, June to August, 62°- A lempetatUN u. 
ceeding 100° has been registered but once in the last H yean ; but 
the average maximum of the year, which is remarkably unifotni, ii 
99°, and the minimum 46°. In point of humidity the atmosphen 
rather resembles that of Dhubri Ihaii that of Upper Assam ; kt 
Silchar is much damper from February to April. 

Central Provinces (Nagp^"") and Berar, — These pro- 
vinces lie entirely south of the Tropic of Cancer, and occupy 
the northern central portion of the Indian peninsula. To 
the south of the Sone and Nerbudda valleys a tract of hill 
country, in places 100 miles in breadth, known in ancient 
annals as the Viudhya. and on modern maps bearing the 
name of the Satpura range, stretches across the peniuKuU 
from the high plateau of Amarkantak to the fortress rf 
Asirgarh, beyond which, after a short interruption, it is 
continued in the Kajpipla hills to the Gulf of Cambay. It 
separates the drainage of the Ganges and Nerbudda from 
that of the Tapti, the Godavery and Mahanadi, and extra- 
tropical from inter-tropical India. From a geological point 
of view, it is not a definite mountain range, presenting no 
uniformity of structure or rock character, but i^ rather a 
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belt of broken highland, a series of tablelands varying from 
2000 to 4000 feet in elevation, which have remained while 
tte country to the north and south has heen worn down to 
lower levels by long ages of denudation. To the south of 
this hill-belt, the former kingdom of Nagpur, now included 
in the Central Provincea. and the province of Berar, for- 
niwly a portion of Hyderabad, consist of three great etretclies 
of pl^, in great part cultivated and, at the foot of the 
Satpuras, elevated more than 1000 feet above the sea, to- 
geUier with several ranges of hills whicli divide and sur- 
reund them ; some bare and rocky, but more generally 
covered with forest, or with the scrub jungle that remains 
ftoni the destruction of the former forest 

The three plains are that of Berar, drained by the 
Pooma, a tributary of the Tapti ; that of Nagpur, traversed 
by the Waingunga, a tributary of the Pranhita and Godavery ; 
and that of Haipur or Chhatisgarh, on the upper course of 
the MahanadL The black soil which covers these plains is 
very fertile, and yields abundant crops of cotton and wlieat, 
which grain is here at its southernmost limit as a staple' 
crop. Other produce is of the same kinds as are raised 
generally in Nortliem India. But there remain large 
stretches of culturable land, now or formerly covered with 
forest, which, in due course of time, with the increase of 
population, will doubtless be brouglit under the plough. 
Besides these, however, the provinces include liilly tracts of 
enormous extent, formerly bearing forests of valuable timber. 
whicli have been terribly devastated and, for the time being, 
rendered of little value, by the wasteful temporary cultiva- 
tion of the nomad hill tribes, and by the destructive fires 
which the villagers annually kindle to bum off the coarae 
grass, and provide a young growth for pasturage. Some 
three-fourths of the Central Prorinces are thus nominally 
forest; and of this an area of 20,000 square miles is the 
property of Government. At present not more than 3500 
miles are rigorously preserved, but this area may and 
doubtless will be largely extended ; and it may be expected 
Uiat, in the course of some years, the forests of the Central 
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Provinces will become oue of the most valuable and pro- 
ductive sources of teak and sil timber in the pemnsnU. 
Other valuable timber trees are the Sftj (Terminalia. tomm- 
tosa), Bljesil {Pterocarpus maraupium), Shishum or Siaeoo 
(Dalberffia latifolia), Kkwa (PcntaptcTa atjutia), and Anjim 
(^HardwifMa binaia). 

In describing tbe climate of Nagpur, Mr. (now Sir 
Charles) Grant says : — 

"Tbe mean temperature ia higher than in many papts of Ilidil,il 

tbe eame height above the sea-level. But the absence of tbe mU/ 
bracing air in the co!d season of Upper India is in some meaeore oom- 
pensated for bj the fresh cool weather during tbe greater part of tlit 
moDsooa ; and by tolerably cool nighte in tbe summer niontha. 

" Aa in other purt^ of India, there are three seasons, the bet, tlit 
cold, and tbe rainy. The positively hot weather ordinarily comniesM 
about the first of April and lasts till the ftret week in June. Th« 
monsoon lasts througbout June, July, and August. At this hudd 
the climate, tboiigh full of moisture, is fresh and pleasant to liht 
feelings. In September there are long breaks between each fall {if 
rain, when the weather is often close and sultry, though nerer h 
much so as in tbe plains of tbe north of India at this time. OetotM 
' is generally sultry and unpleasant, but diversified occaaionally bf 
refreshing showers. The cold weather does not fairly set in tit tb 
middle of November. From tbe 15tb of November to the enJ uT 
February the air is generally cool and pleasant. Often, bowBTW, 
witli the appearance of clouds, the thermometer rises as ninch as 7' « 
8°, and the climate becomes disagreeable and close. From the IStti 
of February the weather gets warmer, and the hot winds blow fnoi 
tbe beginning of April tOl the monsoon. Rain falls during maj 
month in the year, usually during the hot and cold season only in 
showers, but sometimes accompanied with violent storms. Hail filli 
occ^iaionally in January, February, and the early part of March, Mme- 
times in veiy large stones, doing much damage to the spring cropi. 

" The climate during the rains is considered by the poorer iohiUt- 
ants, who are exposed to it, as more trying than the cold of the ml 
cold weather. In July and August it is not unuanal to ace peo^ 
sitting round a fire in tbe very early morning, before going (mt bf 
their day's labour. Tbe climate is certainly not unhealthy. . . . Fmr 
is tbe most frequent among tbe epidemic diseases. The mn«t mi' 
healthy season is from the second week in September to the Mca»l 
week ia December. The jungle tracts are certainly not bet &om 
malaria until the cold weather has well set in." 

This description applies to the plain. On the Satpuns 
it is much cooler. Thus, of BetiVl, Mr. Grant writes : — 
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" It is nlmoHt out of the reach of hot winds, and would no doubt 
he an agreeahle reBidence in llie hot aeason. The climate' of Betul 
generally, at least to EuropvatiB, is fairl; BaliibrioUB ; iU height above 
the plains (SOOO feet) and the neighbourhood of extesBive forests 
moderate Ibe heat of the sun and render the temperature pleaaant 
ihroughout the greater part of the year. During the cold seaaon the 
ihenuometer at night continually falls to several degrees below the 
freezing-point.' Little or no hut wind is felt before the end of April, 
and eveu then it ceases after aunseL The nights in the hot season are 
inTsriahly cool and pleasant. During the monsoon the climate is 
very dunp, and at times even cold and raw, thick clouds and mists 
eareloping the sky for many days together." 

A similar account is given of the climate of Chliindwara; 
that of Pachmarhi, at 3500 feet, has already been noticed 
among the hill stations ; and that of Seoni may be gathered 
from the statistics given in the Appendix. 

In the Appendix are given the tabulated data of four 
stations; three of wliich, Akola, Nagpur, and Kaipur, re- 
present the three southern plains ; and the fourth, Seoni, 
the Satpiira tableland. 

Begimiing vitli the moat easterly, Raipur, which is situated on the 
undulating plain of Chhatisgarh, at an elevation of 960 feet above the 
sea. The mean temperature is 78°, the game as that of Calcutta 
and Bnrdwan in Bengal, fully 2° farther north, and 3° cooler 
than Cuttack in nearly the same latitude. The earlier months of 
the year have a higher temperature than at some of the Bengal 
stations, bat this is compensated by the greater coolness of the reins 
and later months. December is the coolest month, with a mean tem- 
perature of 66° and a mean minimum night temperature of 54°. The 
lowest reading of the year has varied between 41° and 61° in the last 
10 years. May is the hottest mouth, with a mean temperature of 98", 
and of 105' in the afternoon, the absolute highest in tlic year being 
Itetween 108° and 116°. In the rains tbe mean temperature falls 
l>elow 80°, and that of the afternoon to 87°, and the temporary rise on 
the cessation of the rains ia only 1°. The diurnal range amount)) to 25* 
or upwards from January to May, decreases to 12° in tbe rains, and 
then increases again gradually till the end of the year. The atmo- 
sphere is moderately dry, the mean humidity being 59 per cent. 
Apiil and May are tbe driest months, when the hot winds blow and 
the mean humidity sinks lo 36 per cent, and much lower in the day- 
time. The rainfall is nearly 52 inches, but of this but little falls 
from the end of October to the end of May, the cool months, Decern- 
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ber to Februaiy, being especially rainless. The average DointjcT of 
rainj dayB in the year is 76, of which 61 occnr iu the four aioiilhi^ 
Jane to September. 

Nagpur, altliough but little farther south &nd at t somevhu 
higher elevation (loss feet), is rather warmer, the mean tempetatnnr 
of the year being 79°. From November to May it is 1' or !' 
warmer, a difference due solely to the higher temperature of the 
daytime, aince the morning minima are oa low or lower than tliMe of 
Rsipur. The e:(treme readings of the year have varied betwueo llj' 
and 118° for the maxiniuni, and between 43° and SI* for the minj- 
mum. The climate is drier than that of Raipur, the Riean hmnidilf 
being 63 per cent of saturation, and that of April and May but !S 
and 30 per cent. The mtnfall also ia lower, viz. 45 iuche^ and ill 
diatributioQ in the different eeOBous is similar. But tt would M«m to 
lain rather oftener, as the registers show an average of 64 rainy din 
in the year. 

Alcola, the westcmmoat station, situated on the plain of Benr, ii 
again drier. Its mean temperature ia 7S°; that of January BS*, uj 
that of May 93*. In all months the mean temperature ditfer) but 
little from that of Nagpur, but the winter niininia are 3° or 3° lower 
and the annual minimum some G° lower. The mean humidity it bit 
50 per cent, and that of April, the drieet month, SS per cent j whiJt 
that of the rainy season does not average more than 74 or 75 per cesi. 
The rainfall is much less than at the more easterly etatioue, notu- 
Deeding 30 inches, and the number of rainy days is 66, of whish % 
only occur in the seven months, November to May. 

Seoni, on the tableland, almost due north of Nagpur, and 2030 fMl 
above the sea, has a mean temperature 5° lower, viz. 74'; a diju> 
ence which holds good all through the dry season pretty eqaablj, bt» 
is reduced to 3° in the rains. The afternoon temperature of Miy 
averages 103°, the morning minimum in December 50°; and whikthe 
highest readings of the year have varied between 106° and 111', ifie 
lowest have ranged between 36° and 47*. The average humidityii 
rather higher than that of Nagpur, except in the last three monthi of 
the year ; and the rainfall is rather greater, viz. 51 inches, distributed 
over 98 rainy days, of which, on an average, IS occur in tlu Hi 
months, November to April, and 6 iu May. 

The West Coaat of India. The Konkan and Malatnr. 

— Tlie west coast of the peninsula and the strip of lullj" 
and undulating country that extends beiow the Ghata ftom 
the Gulf of Cambay to Cape Comorin has the dampest aod 
most uniform climate of any part of the peninsula. While 
open to the westerly winds from the ocean, which mitigate 
the more intense effect of the tropical sun and maintflin lie 
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verdure of the land surface and of the evergreen forests that 
cloche the slopes of the Ghats, the country ia shielded by 
this range from the desiccating winds of the Deccan table- 
lan<l, and its surface is watered by the numerous small 
streams that bring down its drainage and open out into the 
tidal estuaries and backwaters that intersect the seaward 
margin of the tract. 

Although extending through 13" of latitude (from 8° 
to 21° N. lat), the annual mean temperature of the 
western coast is nearly the same throughout, viz. 79° or 80°. 
But in some other respects there are considerable differences 
between its nortliern and soutliern extremities. To the north 
of Bombay the climate of January and February, if not 
comparable with the cold season of Northern India or even 
of Bengal, is still such as to afford cool nights, while the 
ordinary damp heat of the daytime is tempered by northerly 
winds ; and as far down aa the southern limits of the Bom- 
bay Presidency (in N. lat. 14") the season from the latter 
part of October to the end of May ia almost rainless. But 
in South Canara, Malabar, and Travancore, the day tempera- 
tures of January and February are little if at all lower than 
those of the subsequent months, and in the early morning 
the thermometer does not fall much below 70° at places 
near the sea ; while spring showers precede the rains, and 
the autumnal rainfall lasts to the eud of October. At Cochin, 
January and February are the only months in which the 
I rainfall does not exceed 1 inch, and July is cooler 
ti Januaiy, 

"Che rainfall of the summer monsoon is heavy all along 

West coast, and still heavier on the Ghats, which force 

1 current to ascend to a height of from 2000 

■000 feet before pursuing its course across the Deccan 

land and the loftier hill groups of the Nilgiris, the 

Iftis, and the Pulnis. The cooling which it under- 

Hlin this ascent, amounting to about 1° in each 400 feet, 

H tte enormous precipitation on the face of the Ghats, 

I Hahahleshwar with 255 inches, Eaura Fort with 

liies, and Matheran with 244 inches, are examplea. 



On tlie coast the fall is less, rrom June to October it 
amounts to 119 inches at Mangalore and 132 inches at 
Honawar, where it is heaviest ; decreasing thence north- 
wards to 100 inches at RutDagiri. 73 inches at Bombay, 
and to only 42 inches at Surat. In the south, on the cooA 
of Travaacore, the rains set in somewhat earlier than at 
Bombay, generally in the latter part of May, and are 
heaviest in June. In Bombay they may be expected in the 
first or second week of June, are heaviest in July, and come 
to an end in October ; but in the south they last quite to 
the end of October, and the rainfall of this month is rather 
heavier than that of September. 

It is almost needless to remark that in such a climate 
the vegetation has all the luxuriance that is commonly aw- 
ciated with our ideas of the Tropics. The strip of low plain 
that borders the greater part of the coast is covered with 
cocoa-nuts and rice fields, and the villages of Malabar and 
Travancore are embowered in groves of betel nut palms and 
Tahpota. " Cassia, pepper, and cardamoms flourish wild io 
the jungles, and form staple products for export The fact 
that the pepper is cultivated without the screens used in 
other parts of India to preserve the humid atmosphere about 
it, is the best proof of the dampness and equabUity of the 
climate. Tlie low valleys are richly clothed with rice fields, 
and the hillsides with millets and other dry crops, whilst 
the gorges and slopes of the loftier mountains are coveied 
with dense and luxuriant forest." ' 

Of the forests Sir D. Brandis writes : — 

"The richness of the vegetation . . . may be aeeit in the forest tntta 
at the foot of the Ghals, uorth-eaat of Bombay, Btretching U tie 
neighbourhood of the Tapti river. These forests, in which the Ttak 
ia the iuo«t impoitant tree, consist chiefly of species that shed their 
leaves in the dry season. The dense evergreen forests, charai:lenitic 
of the wet Eone, begia to the south of tiie Butnogiri dUtricl. Is 
Canam, Malabar, and Travancore they occupy large tracts at Ihs loot 
of the Qhats and also on their summits and the higher hill gnap^ 
which, like the Nilgiris and Auumalais, branch off to the east of tlu 
chain. Mahahleshwar and the surrounding slopes ore clothed vilh 
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mrgceen forest which, some lailea farther east, where the climate 
lecomM drier, yield place to a mised foreat of deciUaous trees. On 
fte windy plateau of Mohablcahwar, as well as elsewhere on the crest 
of tbc Ohats^ the trees are indeed small and stunted ; hut in proteuted 
dtpKiriouB and valleys the thickest evergreen forest of the wet zone is 
lumriantly developed, and hesideB Lanrela, Eugenia and tlie wild Mango, 
wniiitB of Awnuu^fa and other characteristic tropical Ikrailies. . . . 
TIm Tuiety and riclineaa of this evergreen forest increases to the south, 
ud nacbes its highest development on the western slopes of Coorg, 
Uh Vynaad, and the Nilgiris, opposite that port of Ilie coast where 
Ibe niDfaU is highest. Extensive forests with a mean height of SCO 
^uchere not rare. Between the tree-boles lie ground is covered not 
ody «ith dense bush and herbage, in which species of StrolnSantha, an 
Aeinthaceous genus with large b^utiful flowers, plays a conEpicnous 
fin, bnt also with young trees whose parents protect them with their 
deiiK canopy. The trees of these forests as well as the undergrowth 
oe all shade-loving plants, which can thrive in the deep gloom of the 
ibtML When, on the full of some forest giant, a gap is made in the 
leafy canopy, the young trees shoot up, mastering the underwood, and, 
ttriving townrds the light, contend with each other for pre-eminence 
of growth, till the weaker yield place to the stronger. Besides the 
hnulies already mentioned, the southern tract especially abounds in 
Gultifirm, DtpteroatrjHt, Meliaeea, Legiminouc, Rtibiacett, Eujikorbuicea, 
and Urtifocta. In many places tree-ferns, paLms, and bamboos give a. 
chancteristic aspect to tlte forest" ^ 

The cliiQate of tlie west coast is illustrated in the 
Appendix by four stations, viz. Surat in the extreme north, 
Bombay, Mangalore and Cochin ; and that of the summit of 
the Ghats by Mercara in Cooi^. The gradations of tem- 
perature, humidity, and rainfall, experienced in passing from 
north to south, will be best shown by the following com- 
parison of the four coast stations : — 

The mean annual temperatures of nil four stations are within a 
degree of each other, viz. 79° or 80°. Bnt whereas that of Sural in 
January is T0° and in May 86°, the corresponding temperatures of 
Bombay ore 74° and S6°, of Mangalore 76° and 83°, and of Cochin 
79° and B3° (that of April being 84°). The extreme temperatures of 
the year show a much greater variation. At Surat they ore respect- 
ively lOS" and 48°, at Bombay 95° and 61°, at Mangalore 94' and 
88*, and at Cochin 96° and 67°. The Bombay observatory being 
li tnatcd on a narrow point of land, surrounded on three sides by many 
if oea, has doubtless more equable temperatures than places on 
it of the mainland in the same latitude. 

■ BoiehnngeD zwisclieii Begenfall uod Wald in ludien (translation). 
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Tlie mean hnmiditj of the atmosphere ia comparatively high, uul 
equable at all the etations except Surat. At this place it nven^^ 
but 62 {KT cent of saturation, and remains between 50 and 60 from 
November lo May. At the remaining Etation* it averages betWMo 
77 and 80, and never falls to 60 in anyaingle month. At CdcIili) 
the lowest mean humidity of any month is 70 per cent. The hutnidilj 
of the air, therefore, like its temperature, becomes more constMit in 
passing from north to south., and probably this circumstance, qnik u 
much as the rainfall and the rise of the winter temperature, deta- 
mines the change in the character of the vegetation noticed in Uie 
foregoing deacviption. The average cloudinesa of the sky is about the 
same at Bombay, Mangalore, and Cochin, viz. between four and fire- 
tenths of the sky expanse, but only three-tenths at Surat 

The distribution of the rainfall has already l;een noticed. 'Hie 
average number of rainy days in the year is 66 at Surat, 10G U 
Bombay, 142 at Mangalore, and 164 at Cochin. 

Klercara, which is situated in Coorg, only a few miles from Uie 
crest of the Ghats at an elevation 3700 feet above the sea, hat a cm!, 
equable, and pleasant climate at all times of the year. The acu 
temperature is only 67°, and that of the wannest month, April, 7!': 
the average afternoon maximum of tiiis month being 65°, and thehigLen 
reading recorded in each of the Inat 5 years within a d^ree or to of 
90°. The mean of December and January is 64°, that of the culy 
morning 55° or 57°, and the mean minimum of the year 49°. In tlu 
rainy season the air is almost saturated with vapour, and the etatiDD 
enveloped in cloud, and during the four months, June to Scplember, 
it rains almost daily, and often day and la^l long without inlennii- 
rion. From December to the end of March, however, there ii lint 
little rain, and in the first three months of the year the homidilT 
is between 60 and 70 per cent of saturation. The annual isinUl 
averages 1S7 inches, of which about 106 inches falls from June to 
September. 



The Wynaad, which is the chief coffee-growing district 
of India, liea on the Ghat range, and at its foot, immediatelj 
to the south of Mercara, and its climate is similar but some- 
what wanner, owing to its lower elevation. A high rainfall, 
a moderately high and equable temperature, and a geneiuDy 
damp atmosphere, are the conditions most suitable t« the 
plant, as will be further illustrated by the climatic features 
of Kandy, in Ceylon. Cinchona is also largely cultivated 
on the slopes and on the plateau of the NUgiris. Indeed, 
the plantations are, altogether, much more extensive than 
those of Darjiling, and certain varieties, especially the crown- 
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barfcs (C. officinalis), also G. Ledgeriana and C. pviescens, are 
grosirn with greater success than in the Sikkim Himalaya. 

Xhandesh, the Deccan, and Mysore. — In India without 
ti»e Tropic, the moat arid province, Sind, is separated from 
th.^ dampest, Assam, by the whole breadth of Northern 
It»<3!fl, a distance of 22° of longitude; and while the 
former lies in the extreme west the latter occupies the ex- 
t*^iue east of the region. In the peninsula these relations 
ft-te in a measure reversed, and whereas the seat of the 
aeaviest rainfall and the dampest atmosphere is the west 
Coast of the peninsula, the traveller has but to ascend the 
Oliats and strike eastward across the tableland beyond their 
crest and, in the course of only 30 or 40 miles, he will 
have passed from the evergreen forest and torrential rainfall 
of the Saliyidri range to the rolling plains of black soil and 
tiie flat-topped terraced hills of the Deccan, where a shady 
tree is among the rarest of nature's gifts, and where, not- 
withstanding the natural fertility of the soil, all agriculture 
is more or less precarious owing to tlie uncertainty of the 
scanty rainfalL 

The interior of the peninsula, above the Western Ghats, 
is a plateau, the greater part of which is elevated between 
one and two thousand feet above the sea. Its general slope 
is eastward, and the great rivers that carry off its drainage, 
the Godaveiy, the Eliima, the Kistna, the Tungabhadra, and 
the Cauvery, and many of their tributaries, take their rise 
on the very crest of the Sahyidri range and flow eastwards 
to the Bay of Bengal. The northern portion, comprising 
nearly all that lies within the Bombay Presidency and the 
greater part of Hyderabad, consists of flat slieets of volcanic 
rock, and is thus described by the authors of the Oeological 
Manual of India : — 

" Tlie volcanic region of Central ami Western India is ilistinguiahed 
by mnrkud peculiaritieB of si'eneiy, and the characters of the Burface 
are widely different from those found in other parta of the Indian 
[)eiiiiiBula. Great undulating plains, divided from each other hy flat- 
tqipcd mngci of hills, oucujiy the greater port of the country, and the 
HiiUidea are marked hy conspicuous terracea which may often be 
tmced to great distances, and are due to the outcrop of the harder 



bnaoltic Btmta or of those beds that resist best the diuntegTatuig in. 
Iluen.c«8 of expoaiire. , . . The vegetation of the trap area diffeo no 
leas conspicuously from that whicb is found oa other formationj ; tlie 
distioctioa in the dry season being «o marked that, especiollj when 
taken in connection with the form of the surface, it enables hills and 
ranges of trap to be distingnished at a distant^^ from those compowd 
of other rocks. Tlie peculiarity consists in the prevalence of long 
grass and the paucity of large trees, and in the ciivumstance tliit 
almost all bushes and trees, except in the damp districts near the tea, 
are deciduous. The result is that the whole country, eicept when ii 
is cultivated, presents during the cold season, from November to Mutli. 
a uniform straw-coloured aurbce with but few spots of green to break 
the monotony ; whilst from March, when the grass is burnt, until the 
commencement of the rains in June, the black soil, black rocks, and 
blackened tree stems present a most remarkable asttect of desolation. 
Durii^ the rainy season, however, the country is covered with verdore, 
and in many parta it is very beautiful, the contrast afforded by Ilie 
block rocks only serving to bring into relief the bright green tinl4 of 
the foliage," 

The 9outherii half of the plateau, in tlie Madras districts 
of Bellaiy and Anuntapur and tlie kingdom of Mysore, 'baa 
a different aspect. This, too, consists of rolling plaina, but 
the formation being that of the older crystalline rocks, the 
liills are of rounded whale-backed forms, and frequently the 
eminences are crowned with great tors of highly picturesque 
and bizarre shapes or rounded hummocks of bare rock, the 
result of ages of atmospheric action on rocks of varied m- 
temal structure. 

As a general rale, the climate of the Deccan and Mysore, 
beyond 30 or 40 miles from the crest of the Ghats, is very 
Llry. The driest portion of the Deccan is a atrip numiiig 
north and south, parallel with the Ghats, and from 50 to 80 
miles to the east of them, from the foot of the Satpura range 
in the Tapti valley to almost the foot of the Ni^iiis. As 
far south as the latitude of Poona, tlie zone of country with 
a rainfall below 30 inches averages not more than 100 miles 
in width ; but to the south of this it extends right across 
the plateau to the Eastern Ghats, and even beyond to the sea- 
coast. In the centre of this part of the plateau, to the south 
and south-east of Bellary, is an area of 6000 or 7000 
square miles, within which the annual rainfall is below SO 
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iucheSt B tract which has repeatedly suffered from famine iu 
ita Bevenst form. In this dry tract the waste lands are 
oovered with coarse grass or a thin bushy scrub, but in the 
hilly country of Sandiir to the west, where the rainfall is 
higher, there is a flourishing forest. In the forests of 
Mysore, especially those of the Eastern Ghats around KoUegal, 
the most valuable tree ia the Sandal wood (Santatiim album), 
which is restricted to the Deccan and Mysore plateau, and 
to the south of latitude 1 6° or 1 7". The Teak is limited to 
the zone fringing the Ghats, where the rainfall exceeds 30 
inches ; and it occurs also in the Sandiir hills, and in tlie 
hilly country to the east of the dry zone which extends far 
into Hyderabad, and where the rainfall is also in excess of 
30 inches. The red sanders (Pterocarpiia sanialinm), 
which yields a valuable dye-wood, is restricted to the 
eastern margin of the plateau, chiefly in the districts of 
Cuddapah and North Arcot. 

In Ehandesh and the greater part of the Deccan dis- 
tricts of Bombay, north of the Kistna river, the winter and 
spring months are almost rainless. Land winds irom the 
east in the earlier, and Irom north-west in the later months, 
prevail almost up to the setting in of the summer monsoon. 
Tlie winter rainfall of Northern India does not as a rule 
penetrate so far south, and the thunder-storms of the spring 
months, fed by vaponr from the Bay of Bengal, rarely occur 
in the northern part of the peninsula much farther west 
than the meridian of Nagpur. But farther south in Dhar- 
*ar, in Hyderabad, and also in Mysore and the Madras 
districts of Bellary, Anuntapur, and Cuddapah, showers 
Oftiur occasionally in March and April, and more frequently 
in May. During the monsoon the plateau is swept by a 
strong steady west wind, which only occasionally slackens 
4/1 •J gives a light rainfall; but the rains last longer than in 
flf^yst parts of Northern India, and the October rainfall 
^-^^taXiy amounts to between 3 and 4 inches in the 
aad in Bellary and Mysore ia quite as copious as 
of September. The rainy season, if much less rainy 
in Northern India, is cloudy, cool, and pleasant. 
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Poona is the chosen seat of the Bombay Groveminent all 
through the rains ; and tlie great military stations Secun- 
derahad and Bangalore enjoy at this season a climate which 
is by no means oppressive, either on accoont of heat or 
excessive moisture. 

In the Appendix, the stations that represent this tiact 
are Malegaon in Khandesh, 1430 feet above the sea ; Poona, 
at 1850 feet, distant only 30 miles from the summit of the 
Ghats, and on the border of the dry tract; Sholapur, new 
its eastern limit ; Belgaum in Dharwar, opposite a depres- 
sion in the Ghats that admits the monsoon current Iw 
obstructed than in most parts of the range ; Secunderabad, 
Bellary, and Bangalore ; the last on a very high part of tJie 
plateau, nearly 3000 feet above the sea. 

The mean annual temii«rature of Malegaan is 76° ; that of Decso- 
ber, the coolest month, 66°, and that of May, the warmeit, BS* ; the 
extreme temperaturea of the year being between 36° and 43* h * 
minimum, and between 107° and 1 1 1° aa a miixinium. In the toi 
three months of the year, when the atmcwphere is very dry, the dioiMl 
Tiinge of temperature averages nut Iceh than 34° or 3fi°, and even in 
the rahis \a as much oa 14°. The mean humidity is only S 1 per mt 
of saturation, and in April, the driest month, 28 per cent The sw- 
age rainfall is about SS inches, and of this, leas than 2^ inches bill 
in the seven months from November to May. The average numterof 
rainy days is 66, of vrhich but 7 occur in these months. 

Poona, which is rather more than S° farther south, and 400 ita 
higher, has a mean temperature of 78° ; in December and Jasnarj of 
72°, and in April of 86°. Since 1878, when for the firel time the 
inetrumentA were properly exposeil, the lowest readings in the jm 
have varied between 40° and 50°, and the highest between 101* tjA 
110°. The former average 4° higher than at Malegaon, the latter 3' 
lower. In the rainy season, from July to September, the mMB 
temperature is 7S°, and the afternoon maximum 81° in July and 
S3° in the two following months. In the daytime, therefore, Foods 
is as cool in the rainy seasoii as in December ; but the night tempen- 
tures are but little below 70° in the former, while they average but 
54° in the latter. In the spring months the climate is as dry u tlut 
of Malegaon, and the meim humidity of the year is but little gmta, 
viz. 52 per cenL The average rainfall is 26 inches, of which hut I 
inches fUU from November to Aprii 

Belgaum is again Sj° farther south, and 700 feet higher thn 
Poona Its mean annual temperature is 74° ; the December tempeM- 
ture 71°, and that of April 81°. During three months of the miiuit 



overages only 70° or 71°. The winter lemperature, therefore, differs 
but little bgin that of Poonn, but that of the epring and rainy eeoson 
is from 3° to S° lower. The climate is much damper and the rainikU 
heavier (49 inches). Showers fall in April and May on 6 or 7 days 
in each month, and this rainfall greatly mitigates the temperature. 
Moreover, uU through the monsoon, a very strong west wind blows 
conalmitly through the depression in the Qhat range-, opposite Belgaum ; 
the mean rate of movement, da shown by the anemometer, being 
between SO and 30 miles on hour, night and day, in June, July, and 
August. These mouths and September are very rainy, the average 
number of nuny days being from 21 to 26 in each month, and even 
in October it rains nearly every second day. The climate is there- 
fore much damper than in moat other parts of the Deccan, especially 
those to the north and east. 

Sholapur is on the eastern mai^n of the dry tract, and 1600 feet 
above the sea. Its mean annual temperature is 79", or 5° higher than 
that ot Belgaum ; but the winter temperature ia about the same aa 
that of Poona and Belgaum, vi/. 70° in Becember and 72° in January. 
In the hottest month. May, it ia 69°, and in the rainy season from 77° 
to 79°. The lowest winter readings have ranged between 42° and 49° 
in tha last 1.0 years, and the highest summer readings between 106° 
nnd 112°. The otmosphere is very dry, the mean Immidity of April 
being only 86 per cent of saturation ; and even in the rains it aver- 
ages only between 60 and 70 per cent The westerly monsoon, 
though less strong than at Belgaum, blows very steadily, with an 
average movement of 10 or IS miles an hour, and brings compara- 
Hvely little rain. The mean monthly tall of each of the three months, 
June to August, is between 4 and 6 inches only, but that of September 
ia higher, when, the westerly current having slackened, easterly winds 
begin to set in from the Bay of Bengal ; and in October the lain&ll 
amounts to 3^ inches. The total fall of the year is barely 30 inches, 
and the number of rainy days 83. 

Seconderabod, which lies 160 miles farther east, at about IBOO 
feet above the sea, has a very similar climate, but slightly cooler. 
The mean temperature of the year is 78° ; that of December and Janu- 
ary 69° and 70° respectively, and that of May 89°. The extreme 
temperatures of the year are nearly the some, the minimum varying 
between 41° and 63°, the masimum between 106° and 111° in 
different years. The atmosphere is somewhat damper ; the mean 
humidity of the air being 58 ', that of the driest month 36, and that of 
the three months, July to September, from 72 to 75 per cent The 
apring months ore more showery, there being, on an average, 12 rainy 
days from March to May inclusive. But the monsoon rainfall is 
equally tight, and that of September somewhat leas than at Sholapur. 
In October it ia between 3 and 4 inches. It rains on an average on 
89 days in the year. 

Bellary is a very dry station as regards rainfall, indeed one of the 
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drieat in the Dcccan, and is rather wormer than any of the fowgoing, 
though elevated 1450 feet above the eea; its mean annual tempcit- 
ture being 80°. The mean of December and January u 73*, tW of 
Aprvl and May 89" and 68°, and the lon'est and highest reidingi 
recorded in each of the loat 1 1 years have varied between SO' anil 
57° in the former case, aad from 106° to 111° in the latter. Owia),' 
to the lightneea of the munsoon rainfall, the mean tempeiBtore fnun 
June to September rangea a little over 80°, and in October ia 1%' . 
The air is much drier than at Secunderabad, except in May and June 
and in the last two months of the year, and especially bo from Joly to 
September ; the highest mean humidity of any single month being 84 
per cent. Occasional showers fall in April and May, but the avongt 
rainfall of both July and AuguBt is below 2 J inches ; and moat tva, 
falls In October, the average of this month being 4 inches. The lotil 
mean fall of the year ia barely 18 inches, and it rains on an avenge 
on only 56 days. 

Lastly, Bangalore, a favourite climatic resort of the readento of 
Madras, and one of the largest military stations in Southern India, hu 
a climate only second in attractiveness to that of the Nilgiri hilli, ood 
especially suited for raising such fruits and vegetables as thrive in the 
warm temperate zone. The mean temperature of the year is 78" ; thi( 
of December and January 67°, and tbat of the warmest month, April, 
80°. The highest temperature yet recorded is below 100°, and Ibe 
lowest in the winter have varied between 46° and 56°. The«tinc>- 
Bpliere ia neither very damp nor very dry at any eeaaon. The meiD 
humidity of the year is 66 ; that of the driest month 49, and thai of 
the dampest 77. The rainfall is moderate and well distributed through 
eight months of the year. January and February are the moit laioleM 
months ; but in Starch there are usually one or two showers, tiA in 
April more \ and from May to October from 3 to 6 J inches fall on u 
aven^ in each month. The mean rainfaU of the year is 35^ inches, 
distributed over 96 rainy days. 



The Oamatlc. — The Ghata, which form the eastern 
boundary uf the great central tableland of tJie peninsnla, 
are by uo means so well defiued or continuous as the 
Sahyidri range on the western margin of the Ueccon and 
Mysore. To the north of the Godavery they rise from the 
plain of the Northern Circars to the level of the tablelanii 
of Jaipir, and are here well defined. But to the south of 
the Kistna they are represented by a crescentic system of 
parallel ranges, the successive outcrops of an ancient aeries 
of stratified rocks, which advance nearly to the sea-coast, 
some miles north of Madras ; and from this point an ill- 
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defined escarpment, bounding the tableland of Mysore, 
fiends away to the south-west, lea™ig a number of more 
or less isolated and independent hill groups, from 2000 to 
4500 feet in height, between it and the coast plain of the 
Oam&tic. These hills, which bear various names, occupy 
the centre of the peninsula as far south as the Cauvery 
valley, in latitude 11°. In this latitude, which also coin- 
cides with the southern limit of the outlying ridges of the 
NUgiri hills, the hill country of the peninsula is broadly 
interrupted. A plain, traversed by the Cauvery river in its 
lower course, leads up by a gentle ascent to the foot of the 
Xilgiris and the outlying ranges, and at Coimbatore has an 
elevation of 2000 feet above the aea ; and thence descends 
by a steeper incline to the west coast, separating these 
latter hills from the Anamalai and Pulni groups, which 
rise at a distance of from 20 to 25 miles to the south, and 
rival the Nilgiris in height. These link on to the Travan- 
core hills farther south, and carry on the line of the western 
highlands to the southern extremity of the peninsula. The 
inlermption of the Ghats, opposite Coimbatore. known as the 
Palghat gap, exercises an important influence on the weather 
of the Central Carnatic on the one hand, and of the Mala- 
bar coast, south of Calicut, on the other, affording an 
unobstructed passage to the easterly and westerly monsoons, 
tn the introduction to their report on the geological survey 
of this part of the Camatie, Messrs. King and Foote re- 
mark: — 

"Tlic south-wcat wind blows witt great force into the Palghat 
Pom, which hiis a width <it al>out 2Q niilee, dimiiiiBhei) a little lu thu 
luouulains recede ami fgriu a funnel, out of which tlie wind iaauea. 
Afterwards it meets with little or nothing tn the Coimbatore district 
to oppose it, tUl, east of the Cauvery, the Shevaroya and Kolanialaia 
break ila force, and receive in heavy ahowera a lai^ share of its 
moisture then remaining. . . . Southward of the Kolamalais no ob- 
■tnietian is offered to the westerly wind, owing to the absence of 
mountaina, the nearest beii^ the Dindigul mountains ut a distance of 
some 40 miles ; and, in consequence, it blows very atron};ly across the 
delta of the Cauvery to the eaat coast. This (westerly) wind, added 
to the evaponttion from the vast area of country laid under water in 
the delta, during the prevalence of freshetB iu the Cauvery, tends to 



cool very greatly the intensely hot climate of llie Tanjore ditlricL 
The coast climate, generally, is much more damp and relaxiDg llim 
that of the more inland parts of the low country, but the theraionieUi 
generally has a lower range near the eea." 

Of the hill groups, which occupy so much of the interior, 
the same authors write ; — 

" The climate of the niotmtain plateaux is one much mOK sgm- 
aLle and suitable to the European constitution in point of temperalure, 
but unfortunately all the ranges are, during the hottest seaMin, to i 
greater or less ilegree the scat of malarious fever, giving rin to iff; 
dangerons jungle fever. None of the moimtains, even the SheTiror^ 
are above the so-called fever range.^ , . . April and May ale geoM- 
ally the most unuafe months, and during tliese the jungle Kpau, 
especially those among the lower hille, Hhould be carefully avoidtd. 
During the cold season, however, especially in December anci JamMij-, 
the malaria seems to be quite in abeyance ; it is also said to be to br 
some weeks after the heavy raina of the south-west monsoon." 

Tlie width of the coast plain is very variable. To the 
north of the Pulicat lake the hills advttuce to within 30 
miles of the sea. But to the south of Madraa it baa an 
average breadth of about 80 miles, of which tlie maPjjual 
portion, and certain tracts stretching inland along the riven, 
are alluvial flats, and the remainder gently undulating asd 
dotted with occasional little rocky liills. Verj- much of the 
area is uncultivated, especially the higher grounda Agri- 
culture largely depends on artificial irrigation, and except iii 
the deltas of the Godaveiy and the Cauvery, this is obtained 
chiefly from tanks, formed by embanking natural depressions 
in the surface, and fed either by the drainage of the am- 
rounding country, or, in some cases, by canals taken off 
from the larger rivers, which bring into them a portion of 
the flood waters. -Some of these tanks are 4 or 5 milei 
across, and form a very characteristic feature of tie Cm- 
natic. Tlie waste lands are for the most part covered with 
bush and scrub, with small trees. Except on the hills, tbcte 
is little that can properly be termed forest ; but the coast is 
fringed with groves of cocoa-nut palms, and, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Madras, extensive plantations of Casimntua 

' Thii remark does not refer to the Nilgiris, the Pulnia, 
all of which are well «bore fever range. 



have Iwen made for the supply of firewood. There is also 
a protected natural forest on the island, 33 miles in length, 
that separates the Pulieat lake from the aea. The principal 
romis are bordered with avenues of pipal, banyan, tamarind, 
inaugo, and other trees, and many of the camping grounds 
near villages are shaded by topes of large and well-grown trees 
of these and other species. Except wheat and barley, the 
chief articles of agricultural produce are similar to those raised 
in other parts of India. Eice is extensively cultivatfid, and 
enters lai^ely into the food of the people ; but, as elsewhere, 
the millets and some inferior grains also contribute an im- 
portant share. 

The climate of the Camatic diifera in many important 
respects from that of other parts of India, The drj- season 
lasts from the middle of December to the latter part of June ; 
but in April and May tJiere are usually little storms accom- 
panied with hea\y showers, locally known as the " mango 
ahowera," heavier on the lulls than on the plains, but even 
on the latter giving an average of from 3 to 5 inches of 
rain in the two months. The rainfall of June is lighter than 
that of May. That of the whole summer monsoon, from June 
to October, is comparatively light, amounting to 4 or 5 
inches a month in July, August, and September on the 
coast, but to not more than one-third that amount in the 
dry tract to the north of Combatore, and in the district of 
Tinnevelly in the extreme south. Heavier rain sets iu in 
October, and lasts till the middle of December ; and it is on 
this that the cultivators chiefly depend for filling the tanks, 
excepting such 'as are supplied by feeders from the larger 
rivers that come down in Hood during the sunmier monsoon. 
There is in the Camatic no season that would approve itself 
as cool to European feelings, otherwise than in a compara- 
tive sense ; but, for about 6 weeks after the cessation of the 
late autumnal rains in December, the winds are northerly, 
the nights pleasant, and the heat of the day not excessive, 
a spring mouths hot land winds blow in the interior, 
i^nietimes down to the coast ; but at Madras and 
I places on the coast, April is the season of the long- 



shore winds, winds which, a3 their name iinplies, blow from 
the south parallel with the coast, and though less hot thau 
the land winds, are damp and very relaxing. 

The climate of the province ia generally dry as compared 
with that of the west coast or of Bengal and Arakan ; but 
that of the interior, and of the northernmost and southern- 
most districts, much drier than that of the coast region from 
the northern extremity of the Pulicat lake to Toint Cali- 
mere. The average annual rainfall of this latter tract, to a 
distance of from 10 to 20 miles inland, exceeds 40 inches. 
But in the northern portion of the Nellore district, the 
greater part of C'oimbatore, and on the coast of Tin- 
nevelly it ia below 20 inches in the year, and over much 
larger areas around these below 30 mches. 

Some of these pliases of the climate are illustrated by 
the five stations, the meteorological statistics of which are 
given in the Appendix. These are Masulipatam and Mad- 
ras on the coast ; the first in the extreme north, on the sea 
face of the Kistna delta, the second on a projecting portion 
of the coast south of the Fulicat lake ; Coimbatore, on the 
dry plain that extends between the Nilgiri and Shevaroy 
hills, not far from the Palghat gap ; Trichiuopoly, at the 
head of the Canvery delta, almost due east of Coimbatore : 
and Mailura, 70 miles south of Trichinopoly, on the plain 
to tlie east of the Travancore hills. 



The muon temperature of Masulipatam ia 81' ; that of December 
and January 74°, and tliat uf Aluy, the hottest month, 68°. In nii 
month doos the aTtemoon maiiiniuDi avrrage le£H,tbnn B3*, or the 
nighl minimiUD less than 66° ; and in May the runner is at high as 
99'. The highest reached in the coarse of the year varies between 
101° and 116°. Tlie lowest readings are less variable, being between 
0S° auJ 62°. Owing to the eituation on the «ea,-coast of a great river 
ileltn, the air is never very dry, nor the range of tempenture dnring 
the Any very great. The latter averages 1 3* in the dampest montha 
and 19° in the spring. The air is driest in June, when the hmoidity 
iit 67 iicr cent, and <ianipest in October and November, when it is 78 ; 
the average of the year is 74. The mean rainfall of the year i» about 
3B inches, of which only Ij falls from December to ApriL In the 
flni thrw months of the monsoon the monthly fall does not exceed G or 
inchi» ; l>ut il is somewhat greater in September, and heaviest in 
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Ociolier (ej incben). In November it aniotints to ubuut 4 inchcis anil 
Mates 1 full month enrlier tlion la tiie central and southern (listriut« of 
lie Canwtic. The number of rainy clays !ia* voried in tlie lust 1 1 
yantnoi 61 to 101 in the year. 

UadlHS, although ali!o situated on the. eea-cuost, has a drier atino- 
^ben and a somewhat higher temperature than Maanlipatmn. Its 
Mesn temperature is 88° [ that of December and January 76°, and that 
U June 88°. The afternoon temperatures are lowest in December 
(83'), but the early morning readings are somewhat lower in January, 
vhm the^r average 6H°. The lowest reached in the course of the year, 
nnce the thermometers have been projierly exposed, have been between 
fi7'(l' and 62°. In former years they were many degrees higher. 
The h^ett readings, which arc recorded with tlie hot land wind^ gener- 
ally in May, have been between 102° and IIS" iu different yean. The 
doily range of the thermumetur is much the same aa at Masulipatani. 
At the observatory, which is nearly 3 miles from the sea, the inean 
huioidity is 71. The driest month is June, when it avcragea 61, and 
the dampest November, when it is 79 per cent of saturation. The 
mean annual rainfall is only a little under 60 inches. In the wettest 
year on reconi (1827) it amounted to 88'4 inches, and in the driest 
(183E}itwaj only 18-B inebea. From Juno to September there is 
len rain than at Msaulipatom, the average of each of these three 
months not exceeding 4 or 5 inches. But that of October is nearly 
11 iachee, and that of November, which is the wettest month of the 
year, nearly 14 inches. There is uxiially a spell of heavy rain in the 
early part of December ; il is in this and the two preceding moiiths 
ihftt little cyclones frequently form off the coast, whence they pass 
acrosE the Camatic bringing a deluge of rain. From January to the 
end of April there is but little rain, and in May only a few thunder- 
etorms, unlera, ae sometimes happens, the Carnatic is visited b}' a 
cyclone from the bay. 

Trichinopoly has the same mean temperature as bladras, viz. 
eS°, but while it ia 1° or 2° warmer from February to Moy, it is 
I* or S' couler from June to September. Still less than at Madras 
is there uny cool season, properly so called. Even in December 
and Jnnuory the afternoon readings of the thermometer average 
86' and 87°, but the nights are comparatively cool at this season, 
though the thermometer rarely sinks below 60° on the coldest nights 
in the year. May is the hottest month, when the mean temperature 
is 88' ; but although the average maximum of the afternoon is 103°, 
no iiiadini! higher than 108° has been recorded, at all events during 
the lost IS year)!. In June the temperature falls with the setting in 
of the strong west wind through the Palghat gap, as already described, 
and this brings cloudy skies ; but the atmosphere remains dry and 
there in but little rain. It is very dry, indeed, at all times, except iu 
the lost three months of the year. The mean humidity is 63 per 
cent, and in April, the driest month, only 54 per cent. Even in June 
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i are freqtitmt, and the nveroge rainfall of the latter 
early 4 inchea. June and July ^aia are dry months, there 
n average only six rainy days in the two months. Bnt rain 
lore frequent in August and September, and reavhe« ii^ 
in October, in which month there are about 1 1 rainy clays. 
November and the first half of December ai'e also more or leaa ruiny, 
but the rainfall is lighter than at Madma, 

Coimbatore also has a very dry climate, but being situated at a 
high level in the neighbourhood of lofty liilla and witliin the influence 
of the Palghat gap, it is by no means a very hot station for the lati- 
tuda The mean temperature is 78°, the same as that of Calcutta, and 
4* lower than that of Triohinopoly and Madras, and in no month of 
the year does it deviate more than 5° above or 4' below this mean. 
In December and January it is 74°, in April 83°, and from June 
to September it fluctuates between 76° and 78°. But the diurnal 
range is aa much as 27° in February and March, and 17° in tie 
dampest months of the year. The lowest readings of the year 
have varied between 54° and 61° in ditferent years, and the highest 
between D9° and 104* in the shade. The mean humidity is 66 per 
cent, and that of February, the driest month, QS per cent. From this 
time it rises gradually to August, when it is 73 per cent, and in 
October, the dampest month, it does not exceed 75. There ia less 
cloud than at Trichinopoly, and the rainfall is much lighter, viz. little 
above SI inches in the year. Of this, showers in April and May con- 
tribute rather more than 4 inches. Then, from June to September, 
although there are froai 6 to 10 rainy days in the month, the avenge 
monthly rainfall is barely 1 J inches ; in October and November the 
total fall aniDunta to 9 or 10 inches, and after the middle of December 
there ia but little rain till the April showers. Although, as already 
stated, the rainfall ia only about 21 inches, it rains on an average on 
85 daya in the year. 

Madura is a warmer station, having the game mean temperatniu as 
Trichinopoly and Madras (82°). In December and January it is 77", 
and in April and May 86°. On the coolest night of the year it 
rarely falls to 60°, and the mean minimum of the three months, 
December lo Fubtuary, ia between 68° and 70°. In April and May 
the afternoon maximum readings average 101°, but the highest re- 
corded t<:nipcnitures of the last IS years have not been higher 
than lietween 104° and 107°. From February to May inclusive the 
daily range averages an". Tbe mean humidity of the year is 
SS, and in the driest months, April, June, and July, it falls tu 59. 
lu the last tiiree months of the year it averages from 73 to 75. 
Tbe rainfall is much higher than that of Coimbatore or than that 
of the plains to the south-east, viz. 35 inches in the year ; and ot 



ihii, nearly 5 inchea fall in April and May, about 9 inches altogether 
kAngiut md September, 9 inches in October, and "J inches in the 
tn final months of the year. Although the rainfall is thus 60 p«r 
cent heavier than at Coinibatore, it rains less frequently, the aTcrage 
wunhar of rainy days being only 59 in the year. 

Ceylon-— In the course of the foregoing pages we have 
seen that, in passing from north to south, the difi'erent 
seasons of the year become less and less contrasted, the 
temperatures of the winter and summer months more and 
more equal, and at length, in the south-west of the 
peninsula, on the coast of Travancore, beyond the alterna- 
tion of a wet and a dry season, there is little to distingiuBh 
the different months of the year. In Ceylon, and especially 
in its south-west province, we have these essentially tropical, 
or rather equatorial, features of climate in their strongest 
development. At Point de Galle the difference of the 
highest and lowest readings of the thermometer in the 
course of the year amounts, on au average, to no more than 
19°, and in some years has not exceeded 17°, a difference 
less than half that of a single day and night at certain 
seasons in the Punjab. But, despite the moderate dimensions 
of the island (less than 300 miles in length and 140 in 
width), the climate of Ceylon ia by no means the same in 
its several parts. Its east and west coasts, if not presenting 
so great a contrast as the dry plains of Tinnevelly and 
the evergreen forests of Travancore on the Indian mainland, 
exhibit differences of the same kind. The heavy rainfall of 
the summer monsoon is restricted to the south-west of the 
island, while the eastern provinces receive their most' 
copious rain in November and December. At this latter 
season the rain is not restricted to the eastern half of the 
island ; it extends not only to the hills, but also to the 
8outli-west province ; and in such measure that, both at 
Galle and Colombo, the average fall of October and Novem- 
ber is as heavy as that of May, and considerably heavier 
than that of June and those months when the summer 
monsoon blows most strongly on the coasts of India. The 
south-west province, comprising the generally rugged 



country between the central hills and the coast from Galle 
to Colombo, is that in wliicb frequent and copious rain 
and constant damp heat foster the luxuriant vegetation 
that has made Ceylon proverbial for ita beauty among the 
beautiful islands of tlie tropica. But on the north-west 
coast, opposite to India, and also on the south-east coast, 
the rainfall is cflnlpa^ati^■ely liglit, and a jungle of thorny 
acacias, euphorbias, and deciduous trees, such as characterise 
the drier parts of the Camatic, replace the dense evergreen 
forests of the more liumid tract 

Tlie climate of Ceylon has been frequently described, 
and by no one more fully than Sir Emerson Tennant, from 
whose work the following passages are extracted in a much 
abbre^'iated form : — 

" The ialand h seldom viaited by hurricanes, and the breeze, unlike 
the hot and arid winds of Curomandel and the Deccon, is always moN 
or lesg refreshing. The range uf the thermometer eihibits no violent 
chftnges, and never indicates a teniperature insupportably high. Tlie 
mean, on au annual average, ecarccly ei^ceeds 80° at Coloiubo, though 
in exceptional years it has risen to 86°. But at no period of the day 
are dangentUH results to be apprehended from cxix»urc to the sun, 
and except during parts of the months of March and April, there is no 
season when moderate exercise is not practicable and agreeable. For 
half the year, from October to May, the prevailing winds are from tlie 
north-east, and during the remiuning months the south-weEt monsoon 
blows steadily from the great Indian Ocean. The former is subject to 
many local variations and intervals of calm. But the latter, aft«r the 
first violence of its onset ia abated, becomes more nearly uniform 
throughout the period of its prevalence, and presents the character of 
an on-shore breeze, extending over u prodigious expanse of sea and land. 

"There are, of course, abnormal seasons with higher ranges of tem- 
perature, heavier rains, or droughts of long continuance, but such 
extremes arc exceptional and rare. Great ntmoapheric changes occur 
only at two opposite periods of tlie year, and eo gradual ie their 
approach that tlte climate is monotonous, and one lungs to see again 
the fulling of the leaf to diversify the Bomeness of perennial verdure. 
The line ia faint that divides the seasons. No period of the year is 
diveat«d of ita seedtime and its harvest in some part of the ishtnd, and 
the ripe fniit hangs on the eame branches that are garlanded with 
opening buds." 



The following more detailed description 
oliowtB of Colombo : — 



given of iJie 
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"At the opening of the jear the north-eaat monsoon, which seta in 
two months previoualy, is nearly in mid-career. It reaches Ceylon 
comparatively dry, and its general elTects are parching and disaitreeable. 
This character is increased as the sun recedes towards its most southern 
declination, and the wind acquirus a more direct draught from the 
north ; passing over the Indian {leuinsiila and almost totally divested of 
humidity, it blows down the western eoa.at of the island and is known 
there by the nanie of the ' along-shore wind.' For a time its influence 
is uncomfortablo and its effects injurious to both health and vegetation. 
It warps and reniU furniture, dries up the Erurface of tliu earth, end 
withers the delicate verdure. These characteristics, however, subside 
towards the end of January, when the wind becomes somewhat T^riable 
with a westerly tendency and occasional showers, and the heat of the 
day is then partially compensated by the greater freshness of the nighL 
" February is dry and hot during the day, but the nighte are cloudlet 
and cooL Uain is I'ore, and when it occurs it falls in dashes, succeeded 
by damp and sultry calms. The winil is unsteady, and shifts from 
north-eaat to north-west, sometimes failing entirely between noon 
and twilight. The ditference of temperature between day and night 
is frequently as great as 1S° or 20°. 

" lu March the heat continues to increase. The day becomes 
oppressive, the nights unrefreshing, the grass is withered and brown, 
the earth hard and cleft, the lakes shrunk to shallows, and the rivers 
evaporated to drj'neas. Europeans now escape from the low country 
and betake thennelves to the shade of the forests adjoining the coffee 
plantations on the hills, or to the still liigher sanitarium of Newara 
Eliya. The winds, when any are perceptible, are faint and unsteady 
with a ntUl increasing westerly tendency ; partial showers sometimes 
fall, and thunder begins to mutter towards suneet 

"April is by far the most oppressive portion of the year for those 
who remain at the sea-level of the island. A mimge fills the hollows 
with mimic water. The heat iu close apartments becomes extreme, 
and every living creature flies to the shade from the suffocating glare 
of mid-day. At length tlie sea exhibits symptoms of an approaching 
change ; a ground swell sets in from the west, and the breeze towards 
sunset brings clouds and grateful showers. 

"May is signalised by the great event of the change of the nion- 
Foon and all the grand phenomena which accompany its approach. 
About the middle of the month, but frequently earlier, the sultry 
suspense is broken by the arrival of tfae wished-for change. As the 
monsoon draws near the days become more overcast and hot, banks of 
clouds rise over the ocean to the west. At last the sudden lightnings 
flash among the hills and sheet through the clouds that overhang the 
sea, and with a crash of thunder the monsoon hursts over the thirsty 
laud, not in showers or partial torreuts, but iu a wide deluge that in 
the course of a few hours overtops the river banks and spreads in 
inundations over every level plain. 
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" Tiie extreme heat of Lhe previous month becomes modi&td in 
June ; the winda continue ateadilj to blow from the south-west, titil 
ftequent showera, accompanied with lightning and thunder, wrve tliti 
farther to diffuse coolness throughout tlie atmosphere and Teriun 
orer the earth. 

"July reaemhles to a great extent the month that ptecodw it, 
except that in H.11 particulura the season is more modenU^ ahowui ut 
less frequent, less wind and less ahaolute heat In August the Wfulkr 
is charming, notwithstanding a Blight increase of heat The mmx 
atmospheric condition continues throughout September, but towuiji 
its close the sea breeze becomes unsteady and clouds begin to colhtt. 
symplomatic of the approocljing change to the north-east niontixm. 
The nights are always clear and delightfully cooL Bain is sometimei 
abundant. 

" October is more unsettled, the wind veering towards the nunli 
with rain pretty frequent. November sees the close of the sontli-Teti 
monsoon and the arrival of the north-eastern. In the early part cJ 
the month the wind visito nearly every point of the compaM, but 
shows a marked predilection for the north. The great change ii 
heralded as before by oppressive calms, lurid skies, vivid lightning, 
bursts of thunder and tumultuoos rain. But at this change of tlw 
monsoon the atmospheric disturbance is less strikiu): tlian in Mst, 
the previous temperature ia lower, the moisture of the air is mtw 
reduced, and the change is less agreeably ]ierc«pttbte from the Kulbem 
breeze to the dry and parching wind from the north, 

" In December the wind setting in steadily from the norlh-a)! 
brings with it light but frequent rains from the Buy of Bengal Tilt 
morning and the afternoon are again enjoyable, but at night ererj 
lattice that faces the north is cautiously closed against the trcacheroni 
'along-shore wind.' " 

With respect to the climate of KaaJy, Sir Emerson 
Tennant writes : — 

" Kandy from its position shares in the climate uf the vetKni 
coast, but from the frequency of the mountain showers, and it< Ktuv 
tion at an elevation of upwards of 1600 feet above the level of tie 
sea, it enjoys a much cooler temperature. It differs from the bw 
country in one particular which is very striking — the early perfod of 
the day at which the maximum heat is attained. This, at ColDnbu, 
is generally between two and three o'clock in the afternoon, wbcnu 
at £andy the thermometer shows the highest temperature of the diy 
between ten and eleven o'clock in the morning. In Eandy the nighu 
ore so cool that it is seldom that worm covering can be oltogelllet dit- 
peneed witL" 

And of Trincomaiee : — 
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" Al Trincomalee the climate bears a general resemblance to that 
of ifae Indian peninsula south of Madras ; showers are frequent but 
lighi, and the rain throughout the year does not exceed forty inchea.' 
With moiet winds and plentiful dew this sustains a vigorous vegeta- 
tion near the coast, but tn the interior it would be insufficient for tlic 
culture of ginin were not the water husbanded in tunis ; and the 
bulk of the population are, for this reason, settled along the banks of 
llic great rivers. 

" In. tbe extreme north of the islaad, the peninsula of Jalfna and 
the vast plains of Neura KalawH nnd the Wanny form a third 
climatic division, which, rroui the geological structure and the peculiar 
ci>nfigumtion of the district, differs essentially from the rest of Ceylon. 
This region, which is destitute of monnlains, is undulating in a very 
alight degree ; the dry and parching north-east wind desiccates the 
soil in its pawoge, and the sandy plains are covered with a low and 
•canty vegelation, chiefly fed by tbe night dews and whatever moisture 
is bronght by the on-shore wind. The total rain of the year does not 
exceed thirty inches,* and the inhabitants live in the frequent appre- 
hension of droughts and famines. These conditions attain their 
utmost manifestation in the extreme north, and in the Jattna peninsula ; 
there, the temperature is the highest in the island, and owing to the 
humidity of the situation and the entire absence of hills it is but 
little affected by the changes of the monsoons. The soil, except in 
particular spots, is porous and sandy, formed from the detritus of the 
coral rocks which it overlays. It is Bubject to droughts, sometimea 
of a whole year's continuance, and rain, when it falls, is so speedily 
absorbed, that it renders but slight service to cultivation, which is 
entirely carried on by means of tanks and artificial irrigation." 

The agrietiltural and horticiiltuiul products of Ceylon 
M-e even more varied than those of moat parts of India. 
There is perhaps no plant native to the tropics, and but few 
sub-tropical forma of veyetiition, that may not be raised 
either on the low country or the hills ; aud the actual ex- 
ports, in addition to tea, coffee, aud cinchona, which are (or 
were) the eliief produce of the plantations, include the cocoa- 
beau, cocoa-nuts, india-rubber, cardamoms, cinnamon, cloves, 
nutmegs, pepper, and many other spices, vanilla, betel nuts, 
aud most of the agricultural productions of India. Coffee, 
which, twenty years ago, was the great staple article of ex- 

■ Recent registers show that this is much uinlereBtimateil. Ths rainfall 
oFTrincoioalee is over SO inches. But it holds good of the west coaat in the 
latitude of Trinconi.ilee. 

' This again is nndereatimttcd. The average rainfall of Jaffna is 19 inches, 
and t^t of Manaar 40 inches, as the result of Id years' registers. 



port, has suffered so severely from the attacks of a fungus, 
known as the leaf-disease, that from 1877 to 18S3 the 
exports sank from 850,000 to 250,000 hundredweights, 
and the average produce from 4J to less than 1^ hundred- 
weights per acre. Many of the astates, formerly devoted 
exclusively to coffee, have, in consequence, been either 
abiindoned to jungle, or partly planted with tea, cinchona, 
or cocoa ; and at the present time the cultivation of tea, 
more especially, is advancing by leaps and bounds, in such 
measure that Ceylon is already a formidable rival of Assam 
in the production of this imporlant staple. Thtrae who 
may desire to obtain detailed information on these aud 
kindred subjects may be refen'ed to Ferguson's Ctylon 
ffandbooh and Dirrdory, a most valuable eompenclinm of 
general information relating to the colony. 

The detailed climatic statistics of three stations are given 
in the Ap|>endix, viz. Trinconialee, on the north-east coast, 
itpresenting the drier, but not the driest portion of the 
island ; and that which, like the Carnatic, receives its chief 
rainfall during the transition from the south-west to the 
norlh-ea£t monsoon. Kandy, which may be taken a^ re- 
presentative of the climiito of the lower hill region, the chief 
seat of tea and coffee culture, for which it enjoys the great 
advantage of almost constant hnniidity, a very equable tem- 
perature, and a copious roiufidl at two opposite seasons. 
And finally, Colombo, which is the seat of government, the 
commereial capital and chief port of the island. 

The mean tuniprnttire uf Trinoonialei! is the game aa tbat of Hadras 
and the southern Caniutic, vix. 83*, but the annual range is less ; the 
hunpemture of December and Jonuarj being only 4° belov the mean, 
oad that of Ihs four inontlifi, April to Jidy, 3" above it. The niini- 
inm night tcniperntures are even more uniforni, averoginf; lutiveen 
\ 77° tliroughniit the jear, and never fulling below 6A*. The 
MinlUU avcrngcti 83' in tlie contest nnd 93° ot 04* in the warmest 
ad reachcB to between 97° and 102' only on the hottest 
a year. Tlie uiean humidily of the obgrrvatory is 72 ]>cr 
flNovember 82 [>er cent of eftluration, and in July, here the 
mtb of the year, 6S. Froin May tu September, tbat is, all 
Itt! south-wvHl monsoon, it averogea below TO, owing to the 
' lliG ilAtiun on the Ice cooal of the island, m t]iat the south- 
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wrst moDsooa here blows oe a land wind. Th« mean annual rainfall 
is G3 inches; of which two-thirdB full in the four months, October 
to January, and only one-seventli from March to July inclusive. 
There are, on on average, 104 ruiny dnya in the year, of which also 
two-thirda occur in the four months, October to January. 

Kaiidy has n atill more uniform climate, with a mean temperature 
I'f oiily 76°. That of January is 74°, and that of the three warmest 
montliB, March to May, 70°. The minimum night temperatures ranye 
fTom 88° to 73° in different montha, and the maximum day tempera- 
tuKs from 80° to S7°. The highest temperature yet recorded ia be- 
low 95°, and the lowest 54°. The mean humidity is 77 ^ler cent of 
saturation, vuryin)^ from 69 in April, the driest month, to 81 in June 
and 80 in July and also from October to Dec«mbcr. Tlie average 
rainfall is 84^ inches, aud this is more evenly dinlributed through the 
year than is the case on either coast of the island. October and 
November have on an average more than any other months, and 
February and March the least. But in no month does the average 
{all exceed 12 inches or fall below 2j^ inches, and excepting in Febru- 
ary and March, it rains on an average on from 10 to upwards of 20 days 
iu each month. The average number of rainy days in the year is 185. 

Colombo is 5° warmer than Kandy, but the annual range of tempera- 
ture is even less. The mean of the year is 81°, but that of the wann- 
est months is only S* higher, and that of the coolest 2° lower than 
lliis mean. On the average of 12 years, the difference of the 
highest and lowest readings in the year is but 25°, and that of the 
highest and lowest yet recorded only 5° greater. In February alone, the 
range of the Iherniomeler is nearly as great as in the whole course of 
tie year. The humidilj of the atmosphere is high, viz. 78 per cent 
of saturation, and even in the driest month, February, it averages 73 
per cent ; bat it occasionally falls nmch below this during the heat 
of the day, with a, north wind. The average rainfall is 87 inches, of 
which between 12 and 13 inches falls in each of the three months 
May, October, and November, and less than 2 inches in February. 
In most other months except January, the fall is little if at all below 
5 inches;. There are fewer rainy days than at Kandy, viz. 169 in the 
year on an average. 

Bormali. — Of the climate of Burmah I am able to give 
a iletailed account only in so far as relates to the provinces 
wUidi have been under Britisii rule since 1825 and 1852 
respectively, viz. Arakan, Tenasseriin and P^u. In the 
case of the recently -annexed province of Ava, it is known 
generally that the climate ia drier and the annual range of 
temperature greater than in the older maritime provinces, 
but the only statistical data at present available are the 
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registers of nine months of 1879 at Mandalay, recorded by 
the late Mr. R Shaw, and those of two months of 1886. 
An abstract of most of these is given in the AppendiL 
The observatories which have now been established at 
Bhamo and Kindat, in addition to that of Mandalay, will, 
in the course of a few years, afiTord a better idea of the 
characteristic climatic features of the newly -acquired 
territory. 

The position and configuration of Arakan and Tenasserim, 
on the west coast of the peninsula, with hill ranges running 
parallel with the coast, expose them to the influence 
of the south-west monsoon of the Bay of Bengal, in the 
same manner and as fully as are the Konkan and Malabar 
to that of the Arabian Sea ; and with a similar result, viz. 
an excessive rainfall from June to September. In Arakan, 
however, this rainfall is more prolonged than on the west 
coast of the Konkan in the same latitudes. The southerly 
monsoon continues to blow in the eastern half of the bay 
for some weeks after it has ceased in the western half and 
in India generally, and the stormy weather which frequently 
prevails on the bay in October and the beginning of 
November is always accompanied with southerly winds, 
which discharge a good deal of rain on the hills of Arakan, 
as well as on those of the more southerly portion of the 
Malay peninsula. 

In Pegu, which lies wholly east of Arakan, and to lee- 
ward of the coast range, the sea face of the Irawadi 
delta shares the heavy rainfall of the coast generally ; and 
the hill ranges to the east of the delta, the Pegu Yoma, and 
that which separates the Sitang from the Salwin, also have 
a high rainfall ; but the Irawadi valley above Prome is much 
drier, and this character becomes more and more marked as 
one ascends the river to Mandalay. 

The valley of the Irawadi consists of plains intersected 
by low isolated ranges of hills, miming north and south; 
and these, at certain places, hem in the main stream of the 
river, forcing it to flow in a narrow but deep channel On 
the west, the valley is bounded by the Arakan Yoma, 
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which commences at Cape Negrais, and consista of a belt oi" 
parallel ridges, one of which rises to 4000 feet in about Int. 
18°, but sinks again to about 1000 feet at tlie Pegu frontier. 
Farther north, it gradually itic-reaaes in elevation as well as 
in width; and in latitude 22° 30' rises in the Blue Moun- 
tain to a height of 7100 feet. The extensive liill tract 
covered by tliia range and its off-shoots between the pro- 
vinces of Ava on the east and Arakan and Cliiltagong on 
the coast, is occupied by native hill tribes, and covered with 
forest. But few parts of it have ever been visited by 
Europeans. 

To the east of the Irawadi the P^u Yoma, a range not 
more than 2000 feet in height, intervenes between that 
river and the Sitang, and contains some valuable teak forests. 
Another and much loftier range separates the latter from 
the Salwin, and its northern extension becomes a broad 
series of parallel ridges occupied by the Karens, and east of 
Bhamo by the Kakhyens. The forests of these hills and 
thi^e of the independent Shan states east of the Salwtn 
have for many years past furnished the chief supplies of 
teak timber to the ports of Kangoon and Moulinein. The 
forests of Burmah and the neighbouring states contnin many 
other valuable timber trees, among which I'adouk is already 
in some demand both in India and Europe The chief 
agricultural export of Burmah is rice. 

The whole of Burmah is swept by the summer monsoon 
from the Bay of Bengal, which impinges obliquely on the 
coast and, as already observed, discharges a very heavy rain- 
fall on the seaward face of the coast ranges and on the 
marginal portion of the Irawadi delta. On the plains of 
this river it prevails as a south wind, its southerly direction 
lieing probably determined by that of the numerous hill 
ranges ; but it is also probable that it passes over the crest 
of the higher ranges with its normal south-west direction, 
blowing towards the plains of China and the slopes of the 
eastern Himalaya. Ava, which lies under the lee of the 
Atakan coast range, has a comparatively dry chmate and 
a v^etatioQ which, according to Hooker and Thomson, re- 
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aembles that of the Camatie ; but the northern part of the 
province beyond Ehamo is damper, owing to the loftier 
mountains and the more irregular surface of the countrj', 
and the vegetation is very similar to that of Assam. In 
the winter months the winds are light and northerly ; up to 
the end of January, chiefly north-east at Thyet Myo and in 
the Irawadi delta, and north-west at Tounghoo, At the end 
of January they become north-westerly and gradually back 
to south-west with the increasing heat of the land. From 
December to April but little rain falls in any part of 
Burmah, with the partial exception of the most southern 
districts of Tenasseiim ; but in May rain becomes frequent, 
and during the succeeding four months a rainless day occiirs 
but rarely, save only on the plains of the Irawadi north of 
the delta. During this season the atmosphere is saturated 
with damp, and at Rangoon and Moulmeiu the temperature 
is moderate, not exceeding an average of 83° or 85* at the 
warmest time of day, and sinking to 74° or 76° at night. 
In Ava, however, where the rainfall is light, the temperature 
of this season is much higher, sometimes reaching to nearly 
100° in the shade, to judge from the Mandalay registers of 
1879. 

A very marked feature of the climate of Pegu, and one 
which probably goes Sir to explain its notorious unhealthi- 
ness, is the gi-eat change of temperature diiring the 24 
hours, combined with the prevailing dampness of Uie 
atmosphere. At stations in the interior, such as Tliyel 
Myo and Tounghoo, the difference between the thermometer 
readings at sunrise and in the afternoon, in the earlier 
moDtha of the year, is as great as in the driest parts of the 
I, and some 10° or 12° greater than in Bengal, 
1 atmosphere is not drier than in the latter 
1 all the meteorological observ'atious have been 
r exactly similar conditions at all stations. 
on whatever to question the validity of tins 

'. the chief cUmatological data of seven 
u in the Appendix, viz. Akyab, on the coast 
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of Arakan ; Mandalay (for 1 1 months only), as repre- 
senting Ava ; Thyet Myo, ui the driest portion of Pegu, 
11 miles from the northern frontier of the province; 
Tounghoo, iu the Sitang valley, east of the Irawadi and the 
Pegu Yoma ; Rangoon, iu the eastern corner of the Irawadi 
delta, and 25 miles from the embouchure of the eastern 
branch of the river; Monlmein, ou the Solwin, 24 miles 
above where it enters the Gulf of Martaban ; and Mergui, 
on the sea coast of Tenasaerim, near the southern extremity 
of the pro^-ince. 

The annual mean temperature of Akyab is 79°, or 2° higher than 
that of Chittogoog, on the same coast but 16U miles farther north. 
That of Jasuarj, whic^h month, owing \a the fall of the nigbt tem- 
perature is 3° cooler than December, ia 69°, and that of April and 
May 84'. In July and August the mean tempcrattn^ sinks to 81°, 
the maximum of the day failing from 92° to 84° or 86°. llie mean 
minimum temperature in January ia 59°, and the lowest in the year 
varies from 47° to 55°. The highest yet recorded is below 100°, 
and has ranged between 93° and 99° in the past 13 years. In Feb- 
mary the diurnal range averages 2S', but at the height of the rainy 
season sinks to 7° or 8°. The mean humidity of the station, which ia 
aituated on a narrow point of land between the sea and the broad 
ertnary of the Kolndyne river, is 80 per cent of Buturation, falling to 
70 in February and rising to 89 in July and August. Tlie mean 
annual nLinfall ia 196 inches, but from December to March inclusive 
the fall is insignificant, and that of April under 2 inches. In May, 
however, rain is frequent, amounting to between 12 and 13 inches ou 
an average on 14 rainy days, and the averse fall in each of the 
mouths June and July ia over 50 inches. In August the fall ie 
lighter but not less frequent, and even in September it raina on two 
days out of three, and in October on more than one in three. The 
average nomber of rainy days in the year is 140. 

For Mandalay we have complete regiateta for only 1 1 montliis, 
and relating to two different yeani, and rainfall regiaters for 17 
mODtliR, indudiog two monsoons. From the former, a mean tempew- 
tnie of 81° has been computed, but this is probably rather higher 
than the true normal average. That of January 1879 was 71°, and 
that of April 91°. The mean minimum of January was 59°, and 
62'9° was the lowest reading recorded. In April and May the mean 
of the maxima was over 100°, and the highest reading registered 
I06'l°. The winter temperature was considerably liigher than that 
of places in the same latitude in India, and only in Januaiy a little 
lower than that of Cultack, lj° farther south. After April 
the mean temperatures were about the same as those of Cuttack, 
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but the ruinfoll being ligbter the artemoon teinperutiires we 
higher at Masdalaj in July and August. The mean aimoepber 
humiditj of the year was 64 per cent iiF saturulion, and that of MaTch 
43. September was the dampest month, when it rase to 77 per cent, 
and September and November (October being wanting) were 
dampest months in the year. The rainfall, aa far as ran be dedoceil 
from the 17 months' registers, is only 27^ inches, and in no tnoutli 
apparently does it rain more freijiiendy than about one day in three. 
The first three montlia of the year were rainless, 

Thyet Myo has a. mean temperature of 79*, being therefore 
pnnntly cooler tiian Mundulay, although it lies mure than 2* {arther 
south ; but tltis must be considered aa doubtfoL The meun January 
temperature is 68°, and that of April, the warmest month, 87°. In 
January the mean of the morning minima is 54", and the lowest read- 
ings of each year have varied between 40° and 49°. In April the 
mean of the afternoon maxima is 103°, and 110-S° is the highest read- 
ing yet recorded. In the first three months of the year the average 
daily range is from 31' to 36°, which is as great as in the driest 
montlis in the driest part of the Punjab, and must be the more trying to 
health that the atmosphere is by no means so dry as that of the latt«t 
province. The mean humidity of the year is 73, and that of the 
driest mouths, March oad April, 56 per cent In the rainy sea 
{July and August) it is as high as S4. The rainfall averages about 
45j inches in the year, and the four months, December to March, aie 
almost rainless. As in other parts of Burmab, the rainfall of May ia 
considerable, vix. fi inches ; but during the summer monsoon if 
only 7 or S inches in the month, and ne iiiueh as 5 inches in October. 
It mins on an average on 107 days in the year. 

ToimghoD is slightly cooler than Thyet Myo, the mean t^mperatur 
being 78°. The temperature of January is, howei-er, relatively higher, 
viz. 70°, and that of April lower, viz. 8&°. The mean minimum of 
the mornings in the former months is S7°, and the lowest of the year 
between 47° and 54°. In April tlie afternoon maxima average lOQ', 
the highest varying from 101* to 107° in different years. The nnge 
daring the day in the first three months is not quite eo great at at 
Thyet jMyo, but still very considerable, viz. from 29° to 32" on 
Average and in the runy season it amounts to 12° or 15*. The mean 

J. oent of Baturation, and in March not below 61 per 

i August it averages 67 and SS per cent. The 

78 inches, scarcely any of which falls in the 

^Of the year. But the rainfall of May amounb 

t the tuns continue till quite the end of October; 
X of rainy days in the year is 1 35. 
■ hamper and more eiquable climate. The mean b 

1 thatofAkyub and Thyet Myo, vix. 79°; hut 

( Ijie winter mouths is higher and that of the rainy 
it there is a dilTercnee of only 3° between the m 



temperature of Janaaij and those i>f Julj, August, aul Septemlier. 
lodeed the afternoon maxima are lower from June to September than 
in &ay other months of the year. In January the mean temperature 
is 75° J that of the morning minima 64°, and tliut of the afternoon 
maiima 88°. Even hvie, on the iniirgin of Ihi: Irawodi delta, within 
a few miles of the ee&, and eitrrounded by broad rivera, the diurnal 
range is between 20° and 30° in the firet four mouths of the year. 
In April, the mean temperature is 64°, the afternoon maxima average 
98° and they often eiceed 1 00°, But heavy rain begins in May, rapidly 
bringing down the heat of the tiaytime, and from June to September 
the mean temperatuie is only 78° or 79°, the afternoon maxima 85° 
or 86° on an average, and the diurnal range only 9°. The mean 
humidity of the station is 78, that of February 62, and that of July 
and August 90 and 91 per cent. The mean annual rainfall is bat 
little below 100 inches, and of this less than one inch falls from 
December to March inclusive. From June to September, on the 
other hand, a rainleas day is rare, and in October there are about 14 
rainy days. The average number in the year is 1S3. 

Moulnietn has a very similar climate in point of temperature and 
general humidity, but a much higher rmnf^ The winter tempera- 
tures are about the same aa at Rangoon, but from April to September 
tliey are about 1° lower, ancl on the hottest days in tlie year Uie ther- 
mometer rarely reaches 100°. The diurnal range of temperature is 
either the aame or rather le«s at the different eeasona, and the humidity 
of the atmosphere less in the winter raontha, and about the aime in 
the rains. From December to March the weather is equally rain- 
less, but in the remaining eight months the rainfall averages not less 
than 18S inches. In May it is aa much as 19 inches, and in July 
and August there ia an average of nearly an inch and a half a day. 
In these months the atmosphere is always near saturation. 

Mergui, the mo«t southerly station in Bunuidi, resembles places on 
the eouth-west of Ceylon in the equability of it« temperature through- 
out till.- year, but the mean is 3° lower, viz. 78". July and December 
ore the coolest months, and hove the same mean temperature, viz. 76°, 
but while the average inaiironm of the day is 88° in December, in 
July it is only 84°. April, the wannest month, has a mean tempero- 
ture of 81°, and an afternoon maximum of 92°. In most years the 
tliennometer never xinks to 60° on the coolest morniug, and it has 
nerer risen to 100° on the hottest days during the last 9 years. 
The mean humidity is high, viz. 62 per cent, and in no month does 
it fall belovr 73 ; while in August and September, which are here the 
dampest months, it rises to 90 per cent of saturation. The dry season 
is shorter and less dry than anywhere to the north. December and 
January are the only mouths in which the rainfall averages less than 
an inch, but in the summer monsoon the fall is less heavy than at 
Moulmein, and the mean rainfall of the year is about 160 inclies. It 
laina ou an average on 168 days. 
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Andaman aod Nicobar Settlements. — The climate or 

these islaiiLls, wliich have been twcupied as convict settle- 
ments since 1858, is ahiiost equatorial in its uniformity and 
in many respects similar to that of Tenasseiim. Tlie 
Andaniaus are liilly, the hills being for the most part only 
a few hundreds of feet in height, and covered with forest, 
except where clearings have been made around the settlement. 
Mangrove swamps extend in places along the sea margin, 
and outside is a fringe of coral reef. The Nicohars, aa far as 
they are known, are similar ; but owing apparently tn the 
magnesian character of certain of the rocks, there are large 
tracts, the dense clay soil of which is unfavourable to vegeta- 
tion, and these constitute giasay plains, bare of forest. The 
Nicobar settlement of Nancowry has a much worse reputa- 
tion than that of the Andamans for health, and this appears 
to be due to the different character nf the sites selected. 
On the latter islands clearings have been made in the once 
unbroken forest. The soil is i)orou3, and athnits of good 
drainage ; but in the former, the grass land has been 
occupied, perhaps on account of its openness, but the stiff 
clay, which does not support vegetation, is impervious to 
drainage, and an obstinate form of fever is very prevalent 
among the settlers. 

Both settlementa nre warmer than the Tenasaeriui mainlnnd in the 
same latitude, the mean l«iiiperattire of Port Blair and Nancowry 
being 80°, while that of Moulmein and Mergui is only 78°. Thii 
excess may poesihiy be due to both the former having on eastern 
lUpect, and to their being therefore on the lee-side of the islands in the 
soiith-wpit nioiisoon. There is but little variation during the year ; 
March and April are the wannest months, with mean temperature* of 
8S' and 83° respectively, and a mean daily niaximum of U2° at Fort 
Blair and 69° at Nancowry. A reading of 99-5' has been once r«- 
eorded at Nantowry, but at Port Blair 96-4° is the highest, and 94° 
or 85" ou an average, the highest in the year. The loweat yet re- 
oorded at Port Blair is 66", and at Nancowry 70'2°, The average 
extreme raiigL- of tempemturc in the course of the year is only 26° at 
tba former, and 22° at the hitter. The diiunal range of lemperatun.' 
«t Nanenwry never averages more than 10° or 11° in any 
month, an<i \-iiries but little nt dilTerent seasons. But at Port Blair 
la a« milch an 14° or 15° in the driest months, February, March, 
Airil. Port Bloir ia the damper atation of the two ; the mean 
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tiniuiditj'' being 83, while ihnt of Naocowry is only 79 per cent of 
{jitnralian ; and this difference upfieora to hold good in all months. 
Tie rainfall of Port Blair is ratlier heavier, especially during Uie 
mnth-weel monswn j but Nancowry has more rain from November 
to April inclusive. At botli stations the moneoon rains set in in May, 
imd the rainfall of tbat month h little leas than that of Jane. The 
nuoiber of rainy days is about the same at both stations, and amounts 
III nearly half the days in the year ; bnt during the summer monsoon, 
while at Port Blair there are only 5 or 6 rainless days in the month, 
there are about twice as many at Naucowry. 



^V Weather akd Weather Eeports, 

Climate and Weather. — The distinction of climate and 

weather in the langiiaye of everyday life ia too familiar to 
need mort) than a cursory reminder of the sense in wliieh 
the terms are here employed. By the former are meant 
the average conditions of heat and cold, damp and dryness, 
and the like, characteristic of a place or conutry, in so far 
as tliey vary regularly with the succession of the seasons. 
The latter has reference to the apparently irregular, though 
not always minor, atmospheric changes that take place from 
day to day. Climate depends ou the latitude, on the height 
ahove sea-level, on the distance from the sea, on the form 
and slope of the land surface, on the nature of the soil and 
its vegetation, and a number of other circumstances, for the 
most part permanent, and generally easy to ascertain. The 
vicissitudes of the weather stand in very diflereut case ; and 
although of late yeara much has been done to determine 
fixed relations between weather changes and those great 
movements of the atmosphere that immediately give rise to 
tliem, the ulterior causes that produce these movements can 
tie indicated only in very general terms. In great part 
they would appear to be beyond the range of our field of 
observation, and can be arrived at, if ever, only by a slow 
IJTocess of inference. 

Anticyclones and Cyclonic Depressions. — The modem 
practice of weather forecasting is biised on the known 
mutual relations of tliose tracts of relatively high and low 
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barometric pressure that have been described at page 24 of 
this work ; aiid which are respectively the source and goal 
of the surface winds. The fonner are generally termed 
anticyclones, the latter, barometric depressions, or cyclonic 
systems, or simply " cyclones " ; though this extension of 
the latter tenn, from the hurricanes of the tropics (to which 
alone it was originaJIy applied), to all barometric depressions, 
is attended with some inconvenience. As has been ex- 
plained at page 46, the terms "cyclone" and "anticyclone" 
have reference to the course of the winds around the 
centres of low and high pressui-e respectively ; wliich 
courses are different in the northern and southern hemi- 
spheres, though constant in the same hemisphere. In the 
northern hemisphere, with which we are now concerned, the 
winds blow spirally outwards from an anticyclone, the 
curve of the spiral being with the movement of tlie clock 
hands, or " clockwise " ; and they blow spirally inwards to 
a cyclonic centre against the clock movement, or counter- 
clockwise. Each of these systems has its characteristic 
type of weather. In an anticyclone, as a rule, in all parts 
of the world and always in India, the weather is fine, and 
either the skies are cloudless, or the cloud, if any, is high; 
except that in damp regions, such as Assam, a high baro- 
meter is sometimes accompanied with a ground fog. In 
and ar<iund a cyclonic system the weather is more or less 
unsettled and cloudy, stormy or rainy, according to the 
season and the intensity of the depression. A partial ex- 
ception to this rule occurs indeed in the Indus valley region 
throughout the summer monsoon, in so far that, where the 
barometer is lowest, the atmosphere is hot and oppressive, 
but the weather remains fine, and rain is resti'icted, as a 
nile, to the outskirts of the depression, where the barometer 
is somewhat higher. Owing to other causes, a clear sky and 
a calm atmosphere are also sometimes met with in the very 
centre of a cyclone. 

The general prevalence of fine dry weather iu t3» 
cold season and of rainy ami sl-ormy w 
summer monsoon, is primarily due 




former. Northern India is generally, tor weeks together, a 
region of high barometer, and in the latter of low baro- 
meter ; and it is in virtue of the comparative stability of 
these opposite conditions that the opposite charactere of the 
two seasons are so marked. The anticyclone over Northern 
India in the cold season is, however, not quite stable. 
Now and then a barometric depression partly or entirely 
displaces it ; and it is on such occasions that we have the 
cold weather rains of Upper India. How these depressions 
originate is at present by no means clear. In some cases 
they seem to be formed in North-western India, or even 
farther south. In othere they prolmbly reach India from 
the west; though, in the absence of weather reports from 
any of the countries that lie in that direction (beyond 
Quetta) it is impossible at present to verify this. It is, 
however, certain that when these cold weather depressions 
travel from the place of their first appearance, they always 
move in some easterly direction, and thus it is that a spell 
of rain in the early months of the year begins, as a rule, in 
North-western India, and on subsequent days extends to 
the North-west Provinces, and sometimes, though more 
rarely, to Bengal In the rainy season they are formed 
either in some part of the permanent depression then exist- 
ing in Northern India, or more frequently, on its outskirts, 
in the prolongation of its axis over. the north of the Bay of 
Bengal ; and their subsequent course is between west and 
north-west. In the inter\'als between the monsoons they 
originate over the seas around India, and more often on the 
Bay of Bengal than on the Arabian Sea. The direction in 
which ihey travel is then more variable, but still most 
frequently to the north-west or west-north-west. 

It is to anch travelling depressions as these, wliich, in 
their more intense form coustitiite cyclones (in the original 
sense of the term), and in their less intense form what I 
have termed cyclonic storms, that the more striking changes 
nther are due. They are always accompanied with 
■ on the mountains in the winter and spring 
T ; and frequently with stoiTuy winds. 
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At aea they are more violent tlmn on laud, and tbeir 
charaeteristic features on Indian seas will be the subject of 
a special section of tliis work. 

When such a storm haa appeared in any part of the 
Indian weather report system, the general experience already 
gained of the storm tracks of the different seasons renders 
a certain amount of weather prevision possible ; but Buch 
prevision is better grounded wlien the storm has already 
begun to travel, and the direction to wliich it tends ia shown 
by the reports of two or more successive days. 

How the weatlier is affected by the passage of these 
storms at different seasons will be described presently. 
But before doing so, it is necessary to notice another claaa 




of barometric oscillations, the cause and origin of which are 
even more iibsciire than are those of cyclonic storms. 

Barometric Surges. — These oscillations have already 
lieen shortly noticed at page 22, If the readings of the 
liarometer at 8 A.M., as now published in t)ie Simla weather 
reports, K^ plotted on ruled paper for say a dozen stations 
in differcnl I>art8 nf India, and if this be repeated day by 
ilsy fur a month, a connecting line lieing run llirough nil 
the readings of the same station, as in Fig. 1 0, it is found 
that Khvsv. lines show certain oscillations common to all or 
nearly alt the stations, and apparently simultaneous, but 
gouunilly (crcater in amount nl the nurtheru than at the 
mare aouthem etations. Those oscilialious are evidently 
Itpendent of those pioducetl by the passage of cyclonic 
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storms, which are much more local and not simultaneous 
at distant places. They are irregular in period, each oscil- 
lation lasting from 3 or 4 days to a fortnight. As was 
remarked in a former place, they do not necessarily accom- 
pany or betoken any important change of weather, but they 
are apparently not without influence on the weather, since 
there is more tendency to cloud and the formation of simmier 
squalls in the hot season and of cyclonic stonns in the rainy 
season, when the barometer is below the mean, than when it is 
above it Mr. Eliot has remarked, with regard to them, that 
their coincidence over so large an area " points to the prob- 
ability of their being produced by the alternate expansion 
and contraction of the atmosphere." ^ In the absence, how- 
ever, of any fuller explanation of this view, it seems hardly 
reconcilable with the fact that they are as great or probably 
greater in higher than in lower latitudes, that is to say, where 
the alternate expansion and contraction of the atmosphere 
are of less magnitude than in India. They occur in the 
temperate zone as well as in the tropics, though perhaps their 
occurrence is there more masked by the greater barometric 
changes arising from other causes. Mr. Abercroniby has 
recognised them in his valuable work on TVeatJier, and 
has termed them "surges," the name here adopted, re- 
marking that they have a decided tendency to travel from 
west to east, or from south-west to nortli-east ; and further, 
that while the passage of a surge exercises a moderate in- 
fluence on the characteristic weather of any isobaric shape 
(cyclonic depressions, anticyclones, etc.), it exercises a very 
powerful influence on the formation of new systems. He 
states also that in the South Indian Ocean, during the 
period of the north-west monsoon (December to March), 
"hurricanes almost invariably fonn during the downward 
period of the surge, and practical forecasters, like Meldrum 
at the Mauritius, are always specially on the lookout for signs 
of serious bad weather, whenever there is the slightest symp- 
tom of a non-diurnal diminution of pressure." To a certain 
extent this is in accordance with Indian experience. 

^ Report on the Mettorology of India in 1877, p. 48. 
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In the Simla weather reports, the passage of these sttrges 
is shown by the colmnii that gives the change of the barometer 
in the preceding 24 hours. If, as sometimes happens, the 
whole or the large majority of the stations in all parU of 
India show a rise or fall, this is due to the passage of a 
surge wave. As a rule, however, the surge is associated 
with changes of a more local character, and these may add 
to or detract from the general change, or even locally 
neutralise it. It is, of course, impossible so to analyse the 
total change as to assign to each element its exact value. 

Weather of the Cold SeasoiL — The most settled 
weather of the year in Northern India is from the cessa- 
tion of the rains ia September or October to the latter part 
of December. It is but seldom tliat the serenity of the 
climate of the greater part of extra-tropical India is dis- 
turbed by storms, either from the Bay of Bengal or of more 
northerly origin, during these two or three months. The 
barometer is high in the north-west ; and light north- 
westerly winds or calms prevail down the Gangetic plain, 
becoming cooler as the year draws towards its close. Storms 
are, indeed, still formed in the south of the bay and often 
cross the peninsula, their tracks becoming more southei'lyas 
the season advances, until, by the end of December or a few 
days later, they cease to appear in Indian seas. The first 
cycktnic disturbances producing the winter rains of Northern 
India generally make their appearance in the latter part of 
December or the Ijeginuing of January, and they are repeated 
at intervals in this and the followuig months. One or two 
examples will show, better than any general description, the 
ohangQS IbM frec«de and accompany this cold weather rain- 
,. Ifejtotanc* is one in which the distui-bance 

iin India 

nre 3 on page 25, which nhows the average 
'n the mouth of January, it 111117 ^^ ofaaerred 

I India the isobars all make a loop northward, 
r pnuiire. In January 1883 this trough 

r ileveloped, aud on severU occasions in the 
aUnoled northward, encroaching on the region 
t tbi* XMSon, usually occupies North- westera 
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India. This state of things u shown in Fig. 1 1 , which is the weather 
eliul of 10 &.1I. on the 4th Januaiy. The wind arrows show that, in 
eciiilomiity with this anomalouB harometric feature, light southerly 
winds prevailed at several stations in the west of India, and eoBterly 
niodi in Eathiawar and Rajputnna, blowing cyclonically around the 




loop of the isohare, and I'ringiui; damp upjiress 
Indi& Up to the 9th, only a few light showei 
therly hills ot the Punjsh and at their foot. B 




weather to Weatem 
U on the iiioBt nor- 
on this day the de- 



Jiuoiiry 1BS3. 

prewion extended bo as to occupy the whole of Central and Western 
India, a£ shown on the weather chart (or 10 a.m. of the Otb (Fig. IS). 
Ddinp and warm southerly and easterly winds now prevailed over the 
whole of Central and Northern India, and on this and the following 
day rain fell over the greater part of the North-west Provinces, the 
~ a Punjab, Central India, and Chutia Nagpur, up to the confines 
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tA Bengsl, and enow on the Norlb-west Himalaya. Thic rainlldl mn 
u indicated bj the shaded portion of the chart. 

When the rain ceased, on the 10th, a band of liigh prennn vm 
CBtabliehed from the Indus valley across Bajputana and Centnl Inilii, 
and cool west and north-west winds prevailed for a day or two in lit 
Punjab and North-west Provinces, aa iwually happena after fall* of aiii 
at this season. But this did not last long, and later on the tnti^ 
again extended with a repetition of the rain. 

The second icstance is of a difTerent kmd and mora 
typical of the storms of the cold season, although in EotQ% 
respects remarkable and, in one, unprecedented. It occutt^ 
towards the end, viz, between the 22d and 28th of Lho 
same month, January 1883. 




On the 22d and S3d the biuvmeter fell rapidly over the tnilai 
valley to a minimum in Upper Sind, Rnjputana, and the Pnnjab, and 
on the 23d and 24th rain set in over the whole of these provinee* 
On the 25tb a well-defined cyclonic depression appeared in tlM 
Pnnjab, as represented in Fig. 13, which is the weather chart tor 10 
KM. of that day ; while in Bengal, Assam, and Eurmah the ]iTe»iiie 
rose from 0-1 to O-IS inch. A high barometric gradient wa» theirfon 
established from east to west over Northern India, and steady soutberly 
winds blew over the whole of India. Up to the forenoon of the SSth, 
the rain, which had ceased in Sind and' Western Bajputana, eilended east' 
wards over Ouzerat, Eaatem Rajputana, Central India, the whole of 
the Ponjab, and the Qflogetic plain as far as Cawnpore and the out of 
Oudh. Heavy mow fell on the Himalaya, and continued withoat in- 
terutission till the STth, and on the latter day extended to the hi^ 
plain at the foot of the Himalaya above the Salt Range, so that 
- at Rawalpindi, on the night^of the 27th, the ground wa« covend U 
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&dc^th of 4 iuches. No such occurreace \a& been recorded either 
pKiiouilj or nuce at so low a level. On tlie 26th, 2Tth, BOd up to 
ua 28th, a barometric iniuimuni continued to occupy the Punjab, the 
toware rising, however, from a minimum at 29-65 to 30 inches, while 
tiu i^ continued extending eastward, the weather clearing up in the 
Wot; N that, on the nflemooa of the S7th and forenoon of the 2Sth, 
iIJii Mii restricted to Bengal, Assam, the Himalaya, and the Upper 
PBajrt). Probably, therefore, the main disturbance had moved eaat- 
wirdi over Tibet. 

On the 38th a spell of cold weather with north-west wiuda set in 
OTU Northern India, the temperature falling for several days, and the 
loweit temperatures of the year were registered in the first week of 
February: at Simla and Darjiling the loweet on record. In all prob- 
ability tluB cold was the effect of the enormous vnowfall which, as 
neationed above, descended to lower levela than has been recorded on 




I 



any other occasion. A similar but less intense spell of cold weather 
invariably follows a storm of this character, and the distribution of 
prewure and the winda which accompany it are bo characteristic, that 
(lie weather chart on one such occasion is almost exactly reproduced 
on any other. Fig. 14 represents an occurrence of this kind on the 
S6th February 1881, and in their main features that of the day 
which followed the storm of January 1883 and that publii^hed in the 
Simla weather report of the 22d February 1888 are almost exactly 

These instances will suffice to illustrate the chief vicissi- 
tudes of the weather of the cold season in Northern Indiiu 
Warm close weather witli light southerly winds precedes 
the storm. Then follows rain ; and if the disturbance is one 
of those that first appear in the Indus valley and thence 
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travel eastward, the rain, wliicli always falls to the mst and 
north of the depression, also iravtils eastward. Unless the 
course of the storm is much more to the south than a 
usually the case, more or less heavy snow falls oi 
Himalaya ; and when tlie storm has passed away, the 
meter rises rapidly in the north-west and cold weathur 




follows, with north-west winds in the upper provinces aad 
easterly in the peninsula ; the winds blowing clockwise 
around the anticyclone which is then formed over Northr- 
western India. If, however, the depression be formed over 
Western or Central India it is sometimes more peraiaten^ 
and produces little or no snow on the Himalaya ; and in eucbi 
cases it is often not followed hy cold weather. ! 

Weather of the Hot Season- — The prevalent weatbar' 



i 
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oF tlie hot season 13 determined hy the heating of the land 
Biirfae€ aiid the consequent reduction of atmospheric pressure 
in the interior of the country below tliat of the surrounding 
BeAs. Tlie distribution of pressure thiis resulting is illustrated 
in Fig. 1 5, which represents the normal barometric and wind 
chart for the month of May. The general arrangement of 
the isobars in this chart resembles that in the July chart (Fig. 
4. P- ^^)' ^ hroad trough of low pressure running obliquely 
across Northern India, with the isobars of higher value 
sorrouniUng it concentrically on the east and south. But 
the greater intervals between these and the higher value 
of that encircling the region of minimum pressure indicate 
that the gradients are leas steep, and therefore, as haa 
lieen explained at page 25, the winds, shown in the Figure 
by arrows of \'arying length in proportion to their steadiness 
of direction, are less strong and steady. In the peninsula, 
too, there is a marked difference. In the May chart they 
form a southerly loop, conforming generally to the form of 
the land, whicli is not the ease in July. It indicates 
that the pressure in the interior of the peninsula is lower 
tbon on either coast: the winds, in accordance with the 
cj-clonic law, are therefore from south on the east coast 
and from between west and north-west to the west of the 
loop. These latter are dry winds, and accordingly, through- 
oat Western India, from Sind as far south as Belgaum, it is 
veiy seldom that there is even a slight shower all through 
the spring montlis. Farther south, however, they have 
mote the character of sea winds, and on the east coast, 
where they are from the south, they are decidedly sea 
winds. But at this season the winds are light over the 
sea, and the air drawn from the Bay of Bengal, though 
damper than that of Western India, is by no means so 
damp as it afterwards becomes in the stronger current of 
tile summer monsoon. In the south and east of the 
peninsula, in Bengal, Assam, and Burmah, some rain falls 
iu the spring months, but chiefly in the form of short-lived 
afternoon thunder-storms, and not continuously for a day 
or two, except on the comparatively infrequent occasions of 



cyclones being formed over the bay and travelling tbenre 
to the land. 

lu Nortli-westem India, as in the west of the peniusulg, 
the chief winds of the hot season are land wiuds from 
between west and north-weat, but less steadily in May thui 
in March and ApriL They become less st«ady as the 
barometer continues falling in the Punjab, Sind, au<i 
Western Kajputana, but they occur at intervals up to the 
setting in of the rains and sometimes even during the rainy 
season itself. Meanwhile the sea winds, which are pre- 
dominant in Bengal, gradually penetrate farther inland aloi^ 
the face of the Himalaya and the northern margin of the 
barometric depres.siou of the Ganges valley. Aecordin^'ly, 
as westerly or easterly winds have for the time the mastery, 
so the hot season of Northern India alternates between dry 
heat, scorching but not intolerable, and the less intense but 
far more oppressive damp heat, which is only occasionally 
relieved for a few hours by a thunder-shower or simply a 
dust-storm. 

Tliese little storms do not originate with any great local 
disturbance of the barometer. They occur when the bin>- 
meter is low, and are more frequent on the east and north 
of the tract of lowest pressure, along the foot of the Hima- 
laya, in Bengal and especially in Assam, than elsevfhere ; 
that is to say, where southerly and eaaterly winds pre- 
dominate. Everywhere they are most frequent in the 
neighbourhood of hills. The characteristic features of tlieae 
storms, and tlie relation of the nor'-westers of Bengal to the 
dust-storms of Nortli-wcstem India, have already been de- 
scribed in the section on storms in the first part of tliis 
work.^ 

Cyclones scarcely ever occur in March, and seldom in April, 
on Indian seas north of the Equator. In the former month 
there are but two recorded instances in the Bay of Bengnl. 
and in April I find but nine in considerably more than a 
century. All these were fonned in the south of the bay, 
and but two reached the shores of Bengal ; both in the last 
■ Page 81. 
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week of the month. Tlie remainder either passed westward 
across the coast of Madras, or &om the Audamaii sea north- 
vrard over Pegu. In May, storms of this class are more 
common, Inchiding those of all degrees of severity, six 
have been recorded by Mr. Eliot in the 10 years, 1877-1886. 
Of these, two passed westward across the Madras coast ; 
one on a west by north course from Balasore Bay to Central 
India, the usual track of monsoon storms ; one northward 
across the Sunderbuns and over Jessore ; one. originating to 
the west of the Andamans, reached the Arakan coast north 
of Akyab ; and one from the south-west of the bay travelled 
north-westward to the mouths of the Kistna and Godavery, 
and then turning to north-east, skirted the Eastern Ghats of 
the Northern Circars, and finally reached Behar. 

Of the May storms sufficiently severe to have attracted 
notice in years anterior to 1875, and which have passed 
over the land of some part of India and its dependencies, 
the following are extracted from the list published in the 
1877 volume of the Jmirnal of tlte Asiatic Society of 
Btngal : — 



1787. 


Coringa. Very destnictivc 


IS^O. 


Orissa cooat. 




storm wava. 


1841. 


Mttdra-H. 


isn. 


Mmintt. Great loss of ship- 


1843. 


Oogolfl. 




ping. 


1844. 


Noakhally anil Chittogong. 


1820. 


Mai Iras, across peninsula. 


1849. 


Chitt«goug. 


1S23. 


B-l^sore. 


tssi. 


Madras. 


1887. 


lAtAran. 


1852. 


Sunderbuns, enst of Calcutta 


1B30. 


Felt slightly at Calcutta. 


1858. 


Acroaa pen insula. Also 


1S3-2. 


Gongi'tic dslta. Destructive 




Chittagong aud Dacca, 




utomi-wnTe. 


1869. 


Across Bcijgal. 


1883. 


Mouth of fipoghly. Storoi 


1872. 


Madras. 




wtve. 


1874. 


Madras. 


m^ 


Kyaukpyii. 







I it appears that, in May, cyclones may be experi- 

1 on any part of the coasts of the Bay of Bengal, but 

that the conat of Madras is especially subject to them at 

u See also Fig. 26 (p. 231,) and the list of May 

mea in Ap[>endix II. 

I Ihft wc'il. coast of India, cyclones are altogether leas 

L iicrording to a list drawn up by Mr. F. Chambers, 
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they would seem to be relatively more so in the spring 
months than at the elose of the monsoon. He enumerates 
two in March, nine in April, and tliirteen in May, out of a 
total of 74 storms. But exception being made of those 
that liave crossed the peninsula from the Bay of Bengal, 
and which became greatly weakened in the course of their 
transit, they have been felt only on the coast, 1 do not 
fa\A any instance of a storm travelling inland from the 
west coast of India at any time of year. 

Weather of the Sommer Monsoon.— The transition 
from the hot season to tlic rains is gradual only in Assam, 
jind to a leas extent in Bengal and Arakau. In Western, 
North-western, and Central India, where land winds pre- 
vail, more or less, all through the hot season, the change is 
rapid ; a few days only of light damp winds and calms being 
the forerunner of the monsoon. In some seasons, a day or 
two of rainy weather occurs in these provinces about a fort- 
night before the monsoon sets in permanently, and is called 
the " chhoti bar.^t " or " little rains." It is, however, by no 
means a regular phenomenon. Wlien it occurs, it ia 
generally the result of an early cyclonic storm, similar to 
those which are frequent during the monsoon, and ia due to 
an early and short-lived invasion of the monsoon. It is 
follow&i by a re-establishment of the land winds ; a sequence 
that sometimes happens also in the middle of the rainy 
season, but this latter is then called " a break in the rains." 

In Bengal, the average date for the setting in of the 
rains is the second week in June. The barometer falls 
steadily for three or four days beforehand, till it approaches 
its annual minimum ; and the raiufidl often sets in with 
a small cyclonic storm, giving squally weatlier at the head 
the liay. This sometimes carries the rain at once up to 

ar, and even farther to the north-west, but aa a nile 

kes from a week to a fortnight to extend to the Korth- 
Provincea and the Eastern Piuijai). 
II the Bombay coast, the rains usually set in in the 
■ek of June, a few days earlier than in Bengal, and 
extend to the Central Provinces, and afterwards 
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to Rajputana and Central India. On the SlalaLar coast 
they li^in some days earlier than in Bomliay, hut do not 
extend very copi on aly beyond the Western Ghats; and in 
Mysore, the ceded districts of Madras, the Deccan and 
Hyderabad, more rain falls when the strength of the mon- 
soon to Northern India relaxes, than when the interior 
plateau of the peninsula is swept by a strong current from 
the west coast In Pegu and Arakan the rainy season sets 
in a week or so earlier than in Bengal, on an average, but 
not iu variably. 

The change, that takes place in the general distriliution of 
the atmospheric pressure and winds on the setting in of the 
monsoon, will be best understood by comparing the May chart 
on a preceding page (Fig. 1 5) with that for July (Fig. 4, p. 2 6). 
From May to June or July, the barometer falls O^l or 0-15 
inch lower in Northern India., and rises O^Oo iucli on the 
Travancore coa.st ; and the southern loop of the isoWrs, iu the 
peninsula in May, disappears in July, these lines running 
obliquely across the peninsula from coast to coast. Tlie 
western branch of the monsoon blows steadily and strongly 
across the peninsula as far north as the Satpuras, as is in- 
dicated by the lengths of the wind arrows on Fig. 4 ; less 
strongly over the Central ludiau plateau up to the Ganges 
valley. In the latter and the Punjab, east winds predominate : 
hut the whole region enclosed by the isobar 29'5' ia one of 
barometric depression and generally light winds. Over the 
eastern half of this depression, and in Bengal and Assam, 
much rain falls without much local barometric disturbojice, 
especially during the low stage of a surge ; but heavier fells 
occur at intervals along definite belts of country, winch are 
traversed by cyclonic st^jnus, formed eitJier over the head of 
the bay, or locally in some part of the permanent depression 
The tracks of these stonns are, with rare exceptions, between 
west and north-west, and they succeed one another at 
longer or shorter intervals all through the monsoon ; reaching 
in some cases only as far as Central India or the North-west 
Provinces, but also occasionally to the Punjab, Sind, or 
Kathiawar ; whence, in some rare instances, they pass out 
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the case ivhen the centre of the Ktonn lies bo for to the south. But in 
the Central Provinces there was heavy general raia from the 8th to 
the 11th : in Central India on the llth and 12th ; in Northern Roj- 
putana up to the 13th; and in the Punjab between the lOth and 
15th. Oa the other hand, the North-weat Provineea, Oudh, and Behor, 
which lay at a distance to the north of the track, had little -or no 
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rain i And in Bombay there was a break of about a week from the 
13lh to the 80th, and the same in Hyderabad. The rainfeU of this 
period or the srealer part of it was therefore concentrated in the 
etoim. The barometric depression in this Btonn, at least in its earlier 
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stages, was eomewhat rpeater than usual, and itx dui'ation was more 
prolonged. 

FigH. SO to 23 represent four stages of a storm that followed an 
almost due westward track, at the beginning of the nionsoon of the 
following year, 1S63, A full description of it, iUustrat^d by charts of 
the weather for each day, was published by Mr. Eliot in the 63d 
volume of the Journal n/ tlie Asiatic Society of Bettgal. It originated 
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on the 27t!i June, between 20° and 21° north lat, and 89° and 90' 
eswt iong., and during the next two days moved very slowly (at l«tiFwit 
2 and 6 miles an Itour) on a north-west coune to BalasoR Bi;, 
croBsiDg the coast on tlie evening of the S9th. While Btil] ovM^hc 
bay, the south-woat and south winds of the south and east qandnmttkii 
the force of a strong gale (10 to 1 1 on Beaufort's scale) : while to lii 
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north and west, the north-easterly anii ivir^inlv nimis were 
moderate to strong (3 to 5) ; the baroiuctrie depression at the o 
amounted to somewhat less than half an inch. 

Ou Teaching the land its course became almost dne well, and til 
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direction was maintained airross the whole width of the peniosnla^ If 
a rate of about 15 miles an hovir during the greater part of the d»- 
tance, but reduced tu not more than 8 miles an hour while traTeniii^ 
the hilly conntry that intervenes between Orissa and Sambalpar. 
intensity also, as indicated by the depression of the barometer st ill 
centre, was reduced by nearly two-thirds in this part of its cm 
but it recruited its strength, on being fed by the monsoon cm 
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from the Bombay toaat, ond after passing out to the Arabian Sea, it 
refiaiDed its orijiinal cyclonic force. The centre poaseil north of Cut- 
tack and Sanilialpur, close to Stioni, Indore and Bhuj ; after which, on 
the morning of the 3d July, it left the land, travelling out to the 
south of Kurmchee. During the transit, the winds were strongest 
and the rainfall heaviest to the south of the centra! track. To the north 




of it, in equal proximity to the centre, the rainfall was not more than one- 
fourth as heavy. The atrengtli of the wind in different parts of the 
•tonu wa.'4 very variable ; where strongest it did not exceed 43 miles 
& hour on the average ot S4 hours, and at very few places amounted 




85 iniJi-s. At one station it appears to have been as high as 64 
miles an hour on the nven^ of six hours, but this is the only instance 
of an inland station where it hod the force of a strong gale until the 
rtorw again approached the sea. 

There do not appL'ar to have been, in this storm, any of those 
exceptionally high lainfalls of 20 or 30 inches in the 24 hours that 
have been registered on certain other similar occasions. The highest 



iiotic«d by Mr. Eliot ate 10'05 iiiches on the 3d July at Bajkote, and 
9-44 iuches oa the £9th June at Pixiree. But there was an average 
of 6-15 inehea over the whole Pooree subdivision of tlie Cultack dis- 
trict, ib inehea over that of Cutta^k, and 2'63 inches over that of 
Batasore on the latter of these days ; and of lQ-56 inches, 9'6 inchet, 
and T'fiS inches respectively on the same aubdiviaione in tlie three 
dnys 28th to 30th June. In the Central Provinces, an average of 
6'13 iiielies fell on the Nagpur Bubdivtsiun, 5'7 inches on that of 
Ehandam, 5'19 on that of Chhindwara, and 6'26 on that of Ninor in 
the Bpace of two days. 

Falla of equal and even greater amount are not in- 
frequent on the Satpura range in c3'clome storms at this 
season, and at intervals of 2 or 3 years they produce heavy 
floods in the Tapti and Nerhudda rivers, sometimes causing 
great destruction. Arrangements have lieen made by the 
Meteorological Department to telegraph such occurrences to 
the districts on the lower course of these rivers, and thus to 
prepare them in some measure to meet the threatened 
catastrophe. 

A storm, which followed a track almost identical with 
the above, occurred in September 1878, All these were 
comparatively long-lived storms ; the majority do uot travel 
beyond Central India or the North-west Provinces ; and, after 
giving those provinces lor 2 days of heavy rain, they disappear. 
At the beginning and end of the monstran, and also during 
seasons of drought in Upjwr India, when there is a prolonged 
suspension of the tains, and westerly land winds hold sway 
iti Rajputana, Central India, and the western half of the 
Gangetic plain, storms formed over the head of tlie liay 
sometimes take a more northerly course, across Bengal 
Such was the case with four storms in succession in August 
I in the North-west 
I month which was 
t in the anomalous 
|)Ie prevalence of 
mbled the same 
I half of June, in 
» taken by cyclones 
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Temporary intemiptiona of the rains, iluriui^ wliich the 
monsoon falls weak, and ceases to penetrate Upper India, 
occur in all years, but, as a rule, do not last many days. 
but in the years just mentioned, and in 1883, they lasted 
several weeks, and west and north-west winds, similar to 
tlie characteristic winds of the hot season, blew all over the 
Upper Provinces, in Rajpntana, and Central India and, 
even, for a time, into Berar and tlie Deccan. On all such 
oc<^a8ioua a very characteristic feature appears in the isobars 
of the weather chart, which is often referred to in the 
reports as " a shoulder of high pressure " in Western India. 
It consists in the greater northern protrusion of the north- 
warJ hend of the isobars in Eajputana and Central India, 
and the somewhat greater obliquity of their slope from west 
to east, II is not always so marked as to be readily seized 
by an unaccnatomed eye, unless by comparison with a nor- 
mal chart, or with one of a day of well-distributed and 
normal rainfall ; but though small, it is always significant. 
It means that the barometric pressure in Western India is 
liigher than usual, relatively to that in the east of the 
country, in Bengal and Chutia Nagpur, and that the winds 
of this part of India are more northerly than is usual at 
the time of year. Now, it is this alight northing of the 
westerly winds that distinguishes the dry current coining 
from Baluchistan and Afghanistan from the rain-bearing 
monsoon of the Arabian Sea, and therefore indicates the 
replacement of the latter by the former. Generally this ia 
Jissociated with another feature of equally unfavourable 
iinport, viz. the northward displacement of the axis of tlie 
low pr&ssxire trough of Northern India to near the foot of 
the hills. This means that the easterly winds from the bay 
of Bengal, which prevail only to the north of that axis, fail 
to penetrate as usual up the Ganges valley, and, therefore, 
that the 6aat«rn branch of the monsoon is withheld from 
the Upper Provinces. The accompanying chart of the 9th 
August 1882 (Fig. 24) is a good illustration of these ab- 
nornial features. On this occasion there was a prolonged 
break in the rains &om the 5th to the 20th of the mouth. 
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dtiriDg the wliole of which imie the charts exhibited these 
peculiarities of the isobars. 

It was obsen'ed on a previous page that the serenity of 
the weather of a great part of Northern India is rarely dis- 
turbed during the 2 or 3 months that follow on the cessa- 
tion of the rains in September or October. This is strictly 
true of Upper India, but somewhat less so of BengaL In 
tliia province and Assam, the rains last well into October, 
and both in this and the early part of the following month 
severe cyclones from the bay sometimes reach the pruvince. 
Indeed some of the most destructive storms on record have 
occurred in October and November, altliongh several years 




may pass without such a visitation. But October is often 
a stormy mouth in the bay, and even though the hurricane 
core of llie storm may not reach its norlliem shores, no 
great disturbance occurs in any jiart of the bay that doea 
not make itself felt in Lower Bengal by close damp weather 
and cloudy skies. The signs and prognostics of these 
storms will, however, Ije more fitly noticed in the next 
ction of this work. 

. ^Vhen the monsoon has ceased to blow to Upper India. 

I branch which comes from the bay is still directed for 

J jr weeks towards the north-eaat of the peninsula; but 

Jl ■■ and with frequent intermissiou. Mr. Eliot reconls 

Jonic storms in the months of September and October, 

*, in November, in the 10 years 1877-1886, that 
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crossed the coast betwteji the Chilka lake and the iiioutlis 
of the Godavery. Of these, one only traverseil the whole 
nidth of the peninsula. The remainder either broke up 
s^ainst the Eastern Ghats or shortly beyond, or were 
diverted northward towards the Central Provinces or 
Chutia Nagpur Hyderabad and the Deccan districts of 
Bombay enjoy, therefore, greater inuniuiity from storms of 
this character than either Northern India or the south of 
the peninsula. In the Northern Circars, at the foot of the 
Eastern Ghats, the September or October rainfall is the 
Iieaviest of the year ; but in Bustar, Hyderabad, and the 
Beccan, the rainlall of tins season is small, and so soon as 
the westerly branch of the monscwn ceases to predominate, 
it is replaced by light north-easterly winds, with little or 
no rain. 

Alwut the middle of October or somewhat later, the 
hea\'y rainfall of the year sets in on the Madras coast. As 
in Northern India in its rainy season, so also here, much of 
this rain is attended with but little local barometric disturb- 
ance. But little cyclones and cyclonic storms are frequently 
formed over the south-west of the hay, and travel to the 
Madras coast, and though small, are sometimes locally de- 
structive. The more sei'ere cyclones of this month and 
Novemlier usually originate at a greater distance from land, 
either half-way across the bay, or still farther east, in the 
neighbourhood of the Andamans and Nieobars ; and' al- 
though the majority of them take a course about west by 
north towards the Madras coast, they occasionally travel 
northward up the bay, and reach the shores of Bengal. 
The disastrous Calcutta cyclone of the 5th October 1864, 
that of the 1st November 1867, and the Backeigimj 
cyclone of the 1st November 1876, are well-remembered 
instances of such storms. The process of formation, and 
the subsequent movements of those that originate in the 
south-west of the bay, can generally be watched and traced 
from day to day by the indications of the barometers and 
the wuid changes at Trincomalee, Negapatam, and Madraa 
These stations being at no great distance from the storm 
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cnwlle, the barometer falls steadily iluriug their incuWlion : 
and the wmd directiona, taken in conjunction with [tfc 
relative rates of fall of the barometers at ihe tlitfeieur 
stations, afford a fair indication of the storm's position. 
Warnings are now sent to tlie coast porta from tlie Calcuttj 
office, the meteorological reporter for Bengal having spwid 




charge of the storm warning system for all the coasts nf , 
the hay. 

Weather Reports. — The Indian daily weather reporte 
having been frequently referred to in the foregoing pages, 
and many of the ilaily charts given in ilhistration of certniii i 
characteriatic states of weather, the signification and utility I 
of these reports and charts will be fairly well undersiooj I 
by any one who has studied the preceding descriptions (^1 
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the weather, am! tlie explanation of its constituent elements 
as set forth in the first part of the work. It may, there- 
fore, suflice in this place to recapitulate in due order the 
tabular statistics of one of these reports, with references to 
those pages of this work in which each of them is ex- 
plained ; and, in conclusion, to give one more example of a 
chart, casually selected from the recent issues, drawing 
attention to the chief jwints worthy of notice. I must 
suppose that the reader has one of these reports before him, 
the sheet being too large for reproduction on these pages. 
The chart which illustrates it la given on a reduced scale 
in Fig. 25. 

The report for the 20th July 1888 givca tclefpBphic leporte from 
96 stations, despatched ahortly after 8 km. Those of three other 
vtatious which are deficient, together with all other delicient-ies in the 
reports of the month, ore published in a supplenientury iasue nt the 
end of the monlh. 

Col. I shows the readioga of the barometer at 8 a.m., corrected to 
the Cnkiitta standard (p. 21) and to the tem{>erattire of freemg 
{p. 21), and except in the case of hil) stations, to its equivalent value 
at the Eea-level (p. S3}. These readings ore the data from which the 
isobars, showing the distribution of atmospheric pressure at 8 A.II. of 
the 28th July, are laid down on the chart, Pig. 26 (see p. 24). Col. 
2 gives the changes of the barometer since the same hour on the 
precedinj; day, when, therefore, as regarda the regular dinmal varia- 
tion, it was in the «ame phase. In this report, nearly all the readings 
show a rise, greatest at the moat northerly stations, Sialkot, Rawal- 
pindi, and Peshawar, where it exceeds 0'3 inch ; and least on the 
Wert eoaat of the Konkan, where it amounta to only 0'02 or 0'03 
inch. This is an instance of a surge (pp. 22, 200). Its effect has been 
to diminish the barometric gradient (p. 24} from the west coast tu the 
PUDJah and Sind, which determines the strength of the western branch 
of the monsoon towards Upper India ; aince the baronieti'ic difference 
b reduced by nearly 0'2 inch, But the tract around Allahabad hat 
not shared in the general rise of pressure ; in this direction, therefore, 
the gradient is slightly increased, and therewith the strength of the 
winds towards it. 

Cols. 3 and 4 give the wind direction at 8 am., and its mean rate 
of movement per hour during the preceding 24 houw. These are in- 
dicat«d on the chart by arrows, and the number of the feathers (from 
! W> 7) sliow the strength or velocity of the wind according to a scale 
printed lielow the chart. A calm is represented by a crosa. 

Cols. 5 to 9 give the temperature of the air at 8 A.M., the highest 
and lowest temperatures of the previous 24 hours, as recorded by self- 
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ilaa ly the concentration of the rftinfall of Northern India around 

them. The more easterly of the two fitut appeared on the cbart 

of the S3d, two days previously, and was short-lived, since it 

liad entirely dieappeared from that of the 2Tth, having probably 

unalganijited with the western depression. This latter was much 

more ilurable. It originated about the 18th, off the coast of the 

Sunderluiui, and in the course of eight days had travelled very elowly 

Itj the position, between Allahabad and Benares, shown in Fig. 25. It 

lasted some ten days longer, moving slowly westward to l)etween Agra 

and Jlansi, still concentrating around it the great«r part of the rainfall 

of Northern India. Sironltaneously with its advance from the const, was 

formed the shoulder of high pressure noticed above, viz. on the 23d ; 

and, on this day, a break of the rains set in in the Punjab and lasted 

lUttil the 28lh, when the former began to yield to the entroiichnient 

of the odvojicing storm. During this time, north-west winds prevailed 

U Delhi, Agra, and Jeypore, and a strong south-west wind blew over 

Loirer Sind and Quzera^ ns shown by the six feathered arrows, which 

indicate a mean rate of over 26 miles an hour. The greater part of this 

cuiTwnt appears to have been diverted eastward across Rajputana, to 

feed the rainfall around the depression. On the 28th, another very 

sliglit depression, similar to that uf the IRth, appeared over Bengal, 

^j like the former, moved westward and amalgamated with its fore- 

ninner on the 1st August, with the effect of recruiting its strength. 

It finally clisappeared between the 3d ami 4lb. 

I>uring the fortnight or 1 6 days that these changes were in progress, 
the strength of the western branch of the monsoon varied considerably, 
nccordingly as the depression in the North-west Provinces became 
enfeebled or recruited it4 strenglh. The Bengal branch was weak 
throughout after the 22d, ami was chiefly directed towards Arakan. 
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Piddington's Work. — At a time when the science 
of storms was in its infancy, and long before, even in 
the western liomes of science, there existed any official 
organisation for collecting infoniiation on the meteorology 
i the ocean, the spontaneous and patient labours of Henry 
""iington laid the foundation of our knowledge of the 
of Indian seas. For this work, in so far as 
s the collection of marine observations and the inter- 
Q of their teachings in language that appealed to the 
1 of seamen, his own early seafaring experience gave 
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him an advantage which he turned to the best account; 
and his name is deservedly held in honour as that of i 
pioneer of science, and a benefactor whose claims to ibft 
gratitude of at least two generations of sailors in Indtai^ 
seaa stand unquestioned and universally recognised. ~ 
practical rules laid down by him for the guidance of a 
have undoubtedly been the means of saving many a ship 
&om destruction, and if these rules are in some respects 
defective, and his conception of the nature of cyclonic storms 
emmeous, it must be bonie in mind that, in his day, the 
whole science of meteorology was so little advanced, that evea 
had he lived less remote from the centres of scientific activity, 
it would not have been possible for him to bring the reaulta 
of his work into harmony with the physical laws of the 
atmosphere as we now know them. Tliat the winds blow 
in circles around a storm centre, as taught by Reid and 
Piddington, is, as we now know, only a rough approxima- 
tion to the actual facts, even in liigh latitudes, and 
in low latitudes is considerably wide of the truth ; and 
practical rules based on that assumption may, therefore, 
seriously mislead in tropical seas ; still, the work done by 
Piddington in ascertaining the directions in which storma 
usually travel, and in describing their premonitory indica- 
tions, is of very great value, e\en admitting, as we must d<^. 
that his preconceived idea that the winds blow in circles 
sometimes led him astray in his conclusions,* 

' Id the (:hartH th&C illustrate Piddington's later Memoin, the obMrred 
rinil directiona sre oat shown ; but u the logs that (tiruuh the data UV- 
^veti in full iu the text, it is ess; for any ooe to lay tbrm dnvn for bifiuel( 
and he will then fiod, not only that tbej afford ample erideoM tliat 
storms, as in all thote since obserred, the irind really blew 
thai, tliii bnng adniitt«d, manj of the difficnlties vliic^ 
met with, and which obliged hini sometiines t« mi^naa tl 
storms eiistfid aioiuItaBeouslj in near prozimitj to vmia other, 
fonrteonth and fifWnth Memoiis give good ill^' . 
Memoir, in which he deduces ■ Vest-sonth-ire?: 
Sth June, 1S39 (a track of khich 1 find no i : 
before me), it is obvioas that, when oace it is . 
in sjnrala, llie coarse of the alorm waa in a uortlii- 
iloe north, not an aDcommon course at that tiip- - 

It mtut be erident to anjr one who gf 
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The general characters of fjcloaes have already been 
described briefly in the first part of this work. In the 
Jptesent section, which is written for the practical guidance 
n more especially, it will be necesaory to notice 
1 more in detail, with reference to their local characters 
I their relative frequency and beliavioor at different 
sons ; and in the first place, I shall deal witli the stoiins 
9 Bay of Bengal. 



1. Tub Bay op Bengai, 

Storm Seasons in the Bay of Bengal — The following 
'alile of cyclones of the Bay of Bengal was drawn up from 
the records available up to the end of 1876, At that time 
^ttle was known of the less severe cyclonic storms of the 
^^Uniuer monsoon, and, with a few exceptions, they may be 
'^^nsidered as omitted from the list, having failed to attract 
t>tominent notice. As will presently be seen, when they are 
*ttdiided, the summer monsoon, instead of being compara- 
tively &«e from storms, is fonud to be the stormiest time of 
year ; but except that the bay is swept by the strong soulh- 
*est gale that feeds them, they are restricted to the north 
of the Imy and to the coasts of Orissa and Bengal. 



J anaary . 
Pebmary , 
March 



'f BlOOEDED CVCLONES ON '; 

. 2 1 May 
. Juue 
. 2 July 

Total, 116 8t 



V. Bay op Ben(3al ut 

. 21 1 September 

. 10 October . 

. S Norember 

i 1 December. 



February is tlie only month in the year in which no storm 



Memoirs on the Law of Slorn 
iliflicalties and ajiparent 
Bat bia methoc 
e tnitb of the ' 



ivet nought to evade or ignore the 
that presented tbemBelves in liis 
raa faulty, and of tbia be waa unaware. Having 
w that the winds blow 10 circles, he dotertuiaed 
ia or RtoniiE on that assumption, often on quite insuf* 
if one storm ventre would not fit in with tbe wind 
sd two, and regarded the result aa proving tbe truth 
,iou. He seems never to have had the alternative of 
bis mind, and although he admits the occasional in- 
be regards it at exceptional and irregular. 



has been reconled in any ^lart of the bay. The two Januarv 
storms occurred iii the 6rst week of the month, in the a- 
treme south of the bay, one passing over Poiidiclieny, ilx 
other over Trincomalee and the aonthernmoat districts uf the 
peninsula, Both of the March storms occurred iu the Utt 
week of thu month on tlie Madras coast. It may thureloK 
be said that, during the two and a half months from the Tili 
January to the 26th March, storms were, so far, anknowB 
in the bay ; and as appears from Mr. Meldrum's invaitigE- 
tions, this is precisely the season when they are most f» 
quent in the South Indian Ocean. 

All tile April storms of the above list, with two eicep- 
tions, both in the last week of the month, all the December 
storms and those of tlie last half of November, were entile!^ 
restricted to the southern half of the bay. But later ei- 
perience has shown that the north of the bay does o(4 
enjoy complete immunity from stormy weather up to the 
early days of December; since, in 1883, an ill-deSncd 
cyclonic disturbance of no great severity, and producing kil 
a slight depression of the barometer, was formed at tlie end 
of Kovember in the south-east of the bay, and traversed 
its entire length to the Eastern Sunderbuns and Cachar. 
And again, in 1885, a storra formed off the coast of Cejlnn 
on the 14th and 1 5th November, after moving towards the 
Madras coast, turned away to the north-east, and reached 
the Arakan coast, near Akyab, on the 23d. 

The cyclonic storms of the winter and early spring, tJni 
first appear in North-western India and travel eastward 
(p. 8V), very rarely reach to the Bay of Bengal There 
has been, however, one recent instance of aucb a storm, the 
only instance of the kind on record. At the end of Jaimarr 
1888, a storm crossed India, on an east-south-east coarse, 
from Baluchistan to Oopalpur, and thence passed across the 
bay to Akyab. 

According to our present experience, then, with die 
single exception just noticed, the Twrtkem half of lie bay 
is always quite &ee from storms &om the end of tbe 
first week iu December to nearly the end of April, u 
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inttsrval of about four and a half months, and they are very 
rate after the middle of November. In March and April 
strong sonth-west winds, sometimes amounting to a moderate 
gale, blow at the Sand-heads and in the north-east of the 
bay, but they are not cyclonic at sea. 

In May and the first half of June, and iu October and 
November, oyclone^ may occur in any part of the bay (see 
Figs. 26 to 28); but in the first half of May the laige 
majority are restricted to the southern half; in the second 
half of the month, though formed in the middle or south of 
tlie bay, they more frequently travel to the coasts of Orissa 
and Bengal In the first half of October, they are about 
twice as frequent on the coasts of Bengal and Ori-ssa as on 
those of Madras ; in the second half these relative propor- 
tions are reversed ; and in November storms are comparatively 
rare in the north of the bay. In June, one cyclone has been 
recorded at Madras and one at Akyab. All others have 
affected Bengal and Orisaa and their coasts, And the 
cyclonic storms of the summer monsoon have all been formed 
either in the north of the bay (generally between False 
Point and Chittagnng) or over the adjacent land. 

Hence, for two mnntlis at the beginning of the storm 
season, viz. in March, April, and the first half of May, and 
again for two and a half months at its close, viz. &om the 
middle of October to the beginning of January, the southern 
lialf of the bay is chiefly or exclusively the stormy region. 
The intervening months, including the whole of the summer 
monsoon, are the stormy season of the north of the bay. 

The relative frequency of storms in these latter months 
will be better shown by the following table, drawn up from 
the lists prepared by Mr. J. Eliot, of the storms recorded on 
the Indian weather charts from 1877 to 1886. It includes 
all the severe cyclones and the milder or smaller cyclonic 
storms of those years, excepting, perhaps, some whirls of 
small magnitude that have been promptly dissipated, and 
those formed over the land which have not been felt as 
cyclonic in any part of the bay, though, for the time being, 
they have increased the strength of the i 



Cyoloses iSD CroLosio Sroaus os thb BiV or Bknoal ix thk Tmi 
Vkabb 1877 TO 18S6, FRnw May to Dbcemdeb Ikcldsive 

M«r 6 1 SBptoraber . ,17 

Jane 11 Octubor ... 10 

Jaly '^ Korember . . . .16 

August . . . . 17 I December . . . . i 
Totii!, 90 storms. 

Place of Foimation, Tracks, and Rate of Trarellinff .- 

So much with reij;ttrd to the sensons at which the seaiua 
may be prepared to encounter stormy weather in the nortb 
and south of the hay respectively. I shall now notice, 
more detail, the parts of the bay in whit-h storms originate, 
the directions in which they move, and their rate of pro- 
gression. We shall see that, wliile courses between west- 
north-west and north-weat are much more common than 
others, exceptions sometimes occur in which they deviate 
very considerably from these most usual directions ; but even 
the exceptions do not surpass certain limits, and with the 
single exception of the January 1888 stomi, noticed on 
page 226, all storms yet recorded have travelled towards 
some point of the compass comprised between west and 
north-east. 

The following results are mainly deduced ft-om the work 
of Mr, John Eliot, who has made a special study of the 
storms of the Bay of Bengal, under far more advantageous 
circumstances than were ever at Mr. Piddingtou's conmiand. 
The data are more extensive than any that have yet been 
brought to bear on the questions at issue. Not to mention 
his elaborate and detaUed Memoirs, and those of Messrs 
Willson, Pedler, and others, describing the life history of 
several of the more striking and important cyclones of lata, 
years, Mr. Eliot has given lists of all the recorded storms^ 
juired daring the lafl^ 
All the-'t— ^ 

II addit^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Bieeu consiiltacl, 
1 drairi^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^PBttB of tli^ 
tnmarised in tlit^ 
roUoiniH^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^HfAt the thi^ 
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>rk, and Figs. 26, 27, and 28 are charts of the tracks in 
e three months May, October, and November. 

In order to exhibit in the most convenient form those 
suits that are of most importance to seamen, I have sum- 
arised them in four tables, showing for each month from 
[ay to December the following data : — 

1. The number of storms that have originated in each 

square of 4** of latitude by 4^ of longitude. 

2. The number that Jiave been eocperienced in each 

square of 4^x4**. This includes, in addition to 
the cases of the first table, all those in which the 
vortex of a storm has traversed any portion of a 
square. 

3. The directions of the storm tracks. In this table 

storms that, in the course of their passage across 
the bay, have changed their direction through two 
or more points, appear in more than one column. 

4. The rates at which storms have travelled across the 

bay. Here again the same storm sometimes appears 
under different headings. Probably in most, if not 
in all cases, a storm moves forward from its place 
of origin at first slowly, and advances more rapidly 
as it approaches the land ; but it is only in a small 
number of instances that the available data show 
such an increase as to double or treble the initial 
rate thus determined. 
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TiJUiAK SnuHART OF Bkcokdeo Stoshb om tbk Bat of Bikoal, 
INO TO THKIB Place of Obioin, aitd thx Fabti of ti 

TKATSaSED BT THE CBNTBAL VORTEX. 
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The first and second of the above tables entirely confirm 
the coacUtsions already drawn from the 1876 list of storms 
(p. 225), as to the parts of the bay in wlUch storms are 
liable to occur at different seasons ; and these need not be 
repeated. But it must be observed that these tables show 
the positions of the storm vortex only, where the winds are 
of hurricane violence (force 10 to 12), and stormy weather, 
with winds of force 6 to 8, prevails far to the east and 

I til of the storm centre, but only to distances of 150 to 
& miles to the north and west. On I 
luither information will be given presently. 

The third table shows that the most usual direction, in 

vrhich storms travel, is to west-north-west and north-west. 

In th« months of the south-west monsoon (from July to 

September), nearly all move on some path between west and 

■west ; and only in May and the last three months 

, especially in October and November, are those 

Ld north-east at all common ; the latter, with 

in November, only in the northern half of 

Hccompanying Figures 26, 27, and 28, show 

1 of these three months. 
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The fourth table shows that the rate at which etoi 
travel across the bay does not, as a rule, exceed trom 4 




8 miles nn hour. The chief ' 
rates, occur in September, O 
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liigliest rate recorded in my list of storms (with one doubt- 
ful exception) is 14 or 15 miles au Iiour, which was satis- 
factorily determined by Mr. I'edter as that of the False 
Voint cyclone of the 22d September 1885, when travers- 
ing the uorth-west corner of the bay. 

Incnrratnre of Winds and Bearing of the Storm 
Centee,— The next point I shall notice is one of extreme 
importance to the seaman, viz. the bearing of the storm 
centre with reference to the direction of the wind, since he 
must depend on this, even more than on the fall of his 
barometer, for judging of his position in the storm, yy 

aud what course to pursue in order to escape / 

from the violent winds that blow immediately / 
iiround the central calm. The most convenient '■, 
wajr rif expressing tliis relation is to suppose a 
line drawn from the ship's position to the centre 
of the storm, and another line int«rsecting it, '\ 

which shows the direction of the wind, and to A-v 

'letemiine the angle between them. Thus let s \2) 

'u the accompanying Figure 29 be the position F'C'W-^""- 
<*» the ship, c the storm centre, and ws the cksthk. 
"lirection of the wind at s ; then sc is the bearing of the 
storm centre, and wsc the angle to be determined. Accord- 
^^^ to the \iew held by Eeid and Piddington, this angle is 
* ^Jglit angle, and the practical rules for avoiding the 
''^*itre, laid down by these writers, are based on that 
**®*Mnption. But, as already remarked, Mr. Piddington's 
^*'** data, whenever they are sufficient for determining 
"^ position of the centre, cannot bo reconciled in many 
with that view, and, as his Memoirs show, he was 
i ***<2tinies driven to suppose that two storms existed, 
by side, in order that the observed wind Llirections 
'K*»t conform to those required by liis theorj'. As a fact, 
|^'^» tnlant experience shows that the winds blow in spirals, 
Ills the centre of the storm ; and, in low latitudes, 
almqi spirals, as shown in Fig. 8, p. 85 ; and, on 
iv.ition accords with the theory of wind 
vcloped by Molm and Guldberg. 
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In order to determine as nearly as possible the Utr 
of the wind's incurvature for the Bay of Bengal, I havt 
measured with a protractor the angle wsc (Fig. 25) on the 
numerous storm charts published at different times by tht 
Meteorological Offices of India and Bengal, rejecting none ou 
account of any apparent discrepancy with theory, exceptiuo 
one or two cases, in which it would appear that the wind, 
as reported, has been reversed in direction. I have re- 
stricted the measurements to wind observations made at 
sea, or at good observatories on the coast, since there ii 
reason to believe that the incurvature is greater on the laml 
than at sea ; and I have taken the means of all tbe 
measurements with the following results : — 

132 observations between N. lat. 15° and N. lat. 22', within SOO 
miles from the centre, give for angle wtc the mean value JJI". 

IS obBervatiuna between N. lat. 15° and N. Int. S2% witbia SO 
miles from the centre, give for aiigle ictc tbe niean value Mi'. 

68 observations between N. lat. 8° and N. laL 16°, nitbin 600 
miles from tbe centre, give for angle vssc the mean value 119*. 

The observations within 50 miles of the storm centre in tlie 
south of the bay are too few to aftbrd any trustworthy 
result. 

These results show (1) that, in the north of the bay, 
nmniiig before the wind, and with the wind due aft, the bear- 
ing of the centre is, on an average, aboui 3 points bt/on tkt 
port beam ; and (2) that this Tclatian holds good at all didtmu 
from the centre, as far, at least, as the winds are stormy ; ' 
(3) that, in the south of the bay, the bearing to port is from 

> Such, as stated in tbe text, is the result shown by the storm durta lor 
the Bs; of Bengal, and a similar ajiparenC conataucy (with greater iiiiMimliat) 
was found b; Profeaaor Loomis for the tyjihoon of the 20th October ISSl.otiid 
passed ever ManJHa. But it muat be mentioned that aa the result afiTER 
uctsndve discnadon of storms both in the tropics and tLs tempeiite umi, 
ProfeuoT Loomia Ends that the tncarrattire of the ninda decreases aa th« ctnln 
is approached, and he remarks, "This change in the angle of inclinatiiiti ii 
not simply an occasional occnrrenee, but is an invariable characteristic of 
great aud violent storms." Theory leads to the same conclasiotl. It ii 
probable, therefore, that such is also true of Che storms of the bay, but tLe 
difference ia probably small, and it would require a more accurate detenniii- 
tion of wind direction aod the position of the storm centra than is luiullf 
available to determine its amount. 
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half a point to a puint less than in the north of the bay, 
OT on an average between 3^ and 4 imints before the port 
beam. Fig. 8 represeuts the wind directions in a cyclone 
in the north of the bay as expressed by this law.' 

These, then, are the average results of actual experience. 
As far as they go, they are conformable to theory, for theory 
requires that the incurvature should be the greater the 
lower the latitude, aud also probably greater on the land 
than on the sea, owing to the greater friction of the wind 
on the irregularities of tlie land surface. But individual 
observations sometimes deviate widely from this average 
This may, in some instances, be due to an error in the 
position of the ship ; but in any case the law would only 
be strictly true if all storms were circular vortices, and this 
we know not to he the case. As a general rule, it appears 
tliat their form is rather oval than circular ; and, moreover, 
there are frequently local in-egularities and changes in the 
barometric pressure in these storms, all of which must in- 
fluence the local wind directions. It becomes necessary, 
therefore, to ascertain from the observations what amount 
of deviation from the law must be reckoned on as probable, 
and for this dne allowance must be made. The deviation 
may be such that the real position of the centre may l>e 
either less or more than 3 points before the port beam 
of a ship running before the wind, and both are equally 
likely. 

Now I find from the 132 observations recorded in many 
different storms in the northern half of the bay, that the posi- 
tion of the centre, as inferred from a single observation, is 
subject to a mean error of 21° or about 2 points before or 
aft the average direction. So that the utmost that can be 
inferred from such an obsen'ation is, that the centre probably 

' These meosarcnienU bIiow a aioaller amount of inourviitiirB tiiao that 
itetBrmined by Professor Looiois, on tho evidence of the Indian elonn charts. 
His method of procedure, howerer, u different, unce he determines the angle 
between the wind and the nearest isobar, and the m^orit; of his meaaure- 
menta are miula on Und obserratioDa of the winds. To thia lust ciri 
the difference is no doubt chiefly due. Tlie method I have adoii 
mote niitAble for pmctical seamea, and the lesult is, I t hink , more 
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lies s&mewfierc between 1 and 5 points before the port batm, 
under the conclitiona above specified. 

Thia amount of uncertainty, however, holds good only of 
observations made geiierally iit any distance within 500 
miles of the storm centre, and is partly due to errors of the 
ship's position, which would not alfect any judgment of the 
bearing of the storm centre formed on the spot. Within 
50 miles of the centre, when the winds are of hurricane 
violence (force 12), the observations show a much closer 
agreement, and that the true position of the storm centre, in 
the north of the bay, may be judged to lie between 2 and 4 
jMints before the port beam of a ship running before the wind. 

In the south of the bay the storm centre bears more to 
leewaxd. In storms off the coast of Ceylon it is probably 
between 2 and 6 points before the port beam. And since 
the amount of deviation depends on and varies with the lati- 
tude, it may be expected that the same rules hold good for 
similar latitudes in other tropical seas north of the equator, 
and, substituting starboard for port, in tropical seas of the 
southern hemisphere ; but not for storms in any higher 
latitudes. 

The Barometer in Storms- — It has been, and perhaps 
is still, a conmion belief that the barometer falls steadily 
lor many hours, if not days, before the approach of a cyclone, 
and hence that a careful watch on the behaviour of the 
barometer should put any one in a position to anticipate 
and prepare for the coming storm. As a fact, this holds 
gofiil only when a cyclone is forming in the neighbourhood ; 
if the cyclone is travelling up from a distant part of the 
bay, the local barometer is often quite unaffected until the 

NHtrance of the skies and the characters of the wind and 

ler alone are such as to leave little room for doubt that 

me 18 approacliing, and at no ffc^at distance ; and even 

as sometimes happens, a slight fall for a day or two 

s the advent of the storm, it is no greater than such 

•tftntly occiu^ at all times of year, when it has no 

"agnificance. Before the great Calcutta cyclone of 

October 1864, there was no appreciable fall of the 
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barometer until 8 p.m. of the 4th. 16^ hours before it 
reached its lowest point ; and before the False Point cyclone 
of ihe 22d September 1885, in which the barometer fell 
lower than has ever before been recorded at the sea-level, 
although there had been a alight: fall from the 18tli, the 
whole amount of that fall up to the afternoon of the 21st 
was scarcely more than one-twentieth of an inch, and the 
mercury column rose and fell with the daily tides till 10^ 
hours before the central calm passed over the station. It 
was not till 8 P.M. of the 2l3t that a steady fall set in, but 
the weather hail begun to assume a threatening appearance 
between 4 and 5 p.m., the wind Ixjing from north-east and 
blowing fresh in squalls, with a heavy overcast sky and heavy 
banks of clouds rolling up from north-east 

The observations of ships in the north of the bay, when 
a. cyclone is advancing from the south, afford similar ex- 
perience. Thus, on the approach of the Midnapore and 
Burdwan cyclone of October 1874, the Coleroon pilot-vessel 
at the Saud-heads had the barometer, at 4 P.M. of the 14th, 
somewhat higher than on the previous day at the same 
hour ; it then began to fall slowly, but no nipiil fall set in 
till 10 A.M. of the following morning, when it had been 
blowing a gale for 9 hours ; and at 1 P.M. the central calm 
passed over the ship. And in the case of the May cyclone 
of 1887. in wluch the pilgrim steamer Sir John Lawrence 
foundered, the barometer on board the P.V. Cassandra, at 
the same station, remained quite unaffected when the ad- 
vancing storm centre was but 200 miles to the south-east, 
and began to fall slowly only at 2 A-M. of the 25th, when 
the centre had approached to within 120 miles. Fi'om this 
time to noon, when its distance had decreased to about 50 
or 60 miles, and the force of the wind had increased from 
6 to 10 on Beaufort's scale, the total fall was only about 
one-tenth of an inch. Tliree hours later the ship was in 
the central calm of the storm, the barometer having fallen 
in the interval nearly 1 inch. 

Wlien we compare the curves, plotted from barometric 
readings recorded at sliort intervals during the passage of 
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different cycloues, such as that of the Midiiapore (1874) 
storm, represented in Fig, 30, we fiud thiit they have this 
character in common. The barometer hegins to fall steadily 
as soon as the winds become strong and squally (force 6 to 
8), which may he when the storm centre is yet between 100 
and 200 miles di5t.ant. For some hours, the rate of Call 
increases but slowly ; but at length, when the centre haa 
approached to within from 20 to 50 miles (according to the 
extent of the vortex), and when the winds have increased to 
hurricane force (12), the fall suddenly becomes very rapid. 




and so continues till the central cahn reaches the station. 
After its passage, these phenomena are repeated in the re- 
versed order. The rise is rapid until the hurricane core of 
tlie storm haa passed, aud then slower till the winds have 
fallen to the strength of an ordinary fresh breeze, and the 
barometric pressure haa become nearly normal. Frequently 
the rise is somewliat slower than the fall, but not invariably, 
OS this was not the case either in the Calcutta cyclone of 
1864 or in the False Point cyclone of 1885. It probably 
depends on whether tlie intensity of the storm is increasing 
or diminishing during its passage. 

These characters are distinctive of those fierce and 
destructive storms to which I have restricted the term 
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" cyclone." In those which I have termed " cyclonic storms," 
the hurricane core and its central calm are not developed, 
and neither do the winds at sea exceed the strength of an 
ordinary gale (6 to 9), except sometimes to the east and 
south of the storm centre, nor does the barometer at the 
centre fall more than three or four-tenths below its reading 
outside the vortex Mr. Elint, who first drew particular 
attention to these distinctive features, describes the more 
violent class of storms in the following words : — 

"They maybe rlescribcd a« consisting of three jiartK ; an outer 
itonu area, an inner Etonn atcit, and a central calni. In the outer 
Etonn tirea the weather is very Bimilar to that in the Emaller storms 
of the rains. The winds circulate in the usual spinil manner, and 
their direction and shift enable the sailor to determine tlie bearing of 
the centre with approximate accuracy, especially when he is near the 
inner edge or is approaching the inner storm area. In the oul^r storm 
area winds are more or less violent, frequent squalls occur, the sea ia 
high, and there are strong currents, such as always obtain in any 
cyclonic storm nt sea. The barometer falls very slowly, and stands 
very little tower than ila ordinary height at the season. Within this 
outer storm area is the inner storm area, usually of much smaller 
extent, Hurrounding the central calm area. In it the barometer falls 
with great rapidity from the inner edge of tlie outer t^tonn area to the 
calm central area. . . . The transition from the inner storm area to 
[he calm centre is always very sudden and sharply marked. The 
transition frum the outer to the inner sionn area appears also to be 
more or less sharply marked, but to a much less degree than [the 
former]. Within the inner storm area the winds are of hurricane 
Torce, the squalls and rainfall of excessive violence, and the sea 
tremendous. The weather in the calm centre is too well known to 
require description. In many of the largest cyclonic storms in the 
bay, the sky is frequently almost clear over a portion of the calm 
centre, the atmosphere hazy, and the aun or [stars] viFiible." 

Weather around the Storm Area-^ — ^There is a marked 
distinction in the character of the weather to north and 
south of a cyclone in the Bay of Bengal. Cyclones are 
generated and fed by the damp stormy south-west wind that 
blows from the equatorial sea and, when it prevails riglit up 
the hay, is known as the south-weat monsoon. Hence, 
whenever a cyclone or cyclonic storm is in process of forma- 
tion, or is travelling across the bay, this wind prevails 
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everywhere to the south of the storm, and as a soutli or 
south-east gale far to eastward of the vortex. For a dis- 
tance of 400 or 500 iniles in these directionB the weather ia 
squally and rainy with strong winds, and these cooditinus 
continue until the storm is exliausteil or has reached thr 
land and travelled far inland. But beyond a couple of hun- 
dred miles or leas to the north and west, the weather re- 
mains fine, often cahii and sultry, during the formation of the 
cyclonic vortex, and up to the time when, in its advance, iu 
outer mai^n reaches the place of observation ; which is, a» a 
rule, when the centre of the storm is not more than 300 
miles distant, and sometimes less. Thus, before the sconn 
of the 16th October 1874, a strong north-east breeze, llic 
first effect of the approacliing vortex, was experiencai at 
False Point when the storm centre was but 180 miles ilw- 
taut ; and at Saugor Island, although other preinonitorj' 
signs were not wanting, there was no bad weather until the 
centre had approached to withui 150 miles of the mouthof 
the Hooghly. Also, before the great Calcutta cyclone of 
the 5th October 1864, the weather was fine at the Sand- 
heads and the wind light from the east up to the tu^to( 
the 3d, when the storm centre was 270 miles to the south. 
In the night the wind increased to a fresli breeze, but fell 
light in the early moniing, and it was not until some houn 
before noon that it again freshened, and in the afternoon 
increased to a gale, with a falling barometer. At this time 
the centre had advanced to within 200 miles of the pilot, 
station. The experience afforded by other storms is of.^a 
similai' character. 

But although to the inexperienced eye there may be littL-^ 
either in the behaviour of the barometer or the appeawnfc— 
of the weather in the north of the bay to give warning c^ 
an approaching storm, such approach is always heralde= 
by significant indications, which may be duly noted by ihr^w. 
observant seaman. A still oppressive atmosphere or ligfc^zal 
variable winds from between north and east, followed aft^^ 
a day or two by light easterly winds, a strong westerly n^et 
of the current across the head of the bay, and by a loma^ 
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swell from the south-east ; light wisps of cirrus cloud 
moving from south-west and gi-adiially thickening to a sheet 
uf cirro-stratus, through which the moon shines surrounded 
by a liimuious corona ; a ruddy glow in the atmosphere, 
especially at sunrise, and a low dark hauk of clouds on the 
south-eastern horizon, lit at night by distant lightning, are 
among the commonest and most ominous signs of the brew- 
ing storm. Their validity has been abundantly verified 
and confirmed, not only by frequent remarks iu the logE 
that, at different times, have been sent in to the Meteor- 
ological Office, after cyclones in the bay, but also by the 
long obserration of Mr. S. E. Elson, an experienced branch 
pilot on the Hooghly establislmient, who for many years 
past has given close attention to the weather signs of the 
north of the bay, and. in Ms little work The Sailor's Sky 
Ijiierpreter, has embodied them in a metrical description 
which is well worthy of attention. Waterspouts are some- 
times formed in the still vapour-charged atmosphere that 
broods over the surface of the bay, l>et'ore it is stirred by 
any in-drauglit towards the advancing vortex. 

Practical OonclusionB and Rolea for Goidanoe. — It 
now remains to show how the foregoing information may be 
turned to useful account by seamen navigating the Bay of 
Bengal in the stormy season. Obviously, the main point ia 
to avoid beuig involved in the hurricane core of the storm, 
which, perhaps, never exceeds a couple of hundred miles in 
diameter, and is generally much less. This, at least, may 
often be accomplished, even though it may be impracticable 
to escape the gale of the outer storm, which blows for a 
distance of 100 to 150 miles beyond it to the north and 
west, and to a greater distance to the east and south of 
the liurricane vortex. And, first, let us consider the case 
of ships running up from the south with a strong south- 
west wind, occasional squaUa and rain, and a slowly-falling 
barometer, indicating that bad weather prevails somewliere 
to northward. If this happens any time between the middle 
or even the beginning of June and the middle of September, 
it ia almost certain that the position of the storm vortex is 
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somewhere to the north of lat. 16° ; if in July or Aogait, 

probably not farther south than lat. 19°, though there hare 
been one or two exceptions to this rule. Since stonng. it 
this season, move on tracks between north and west, ami in- 
deed, with rare exceptions. between west-north-west and north- 
west, the best course for a sailing vessel will be to keep awav 
to the east, with a view to rounding the eastern quadrant and 
getting the advantage of the south and south-east winJa lo 
run up the bay. But care must be taken not lo ruu up 
too rapidly and to get uivolved in the storm before it bu 
moved far on its westerly course. On reaching the neigb- 
bourhood of the vortex, and, in any case, if the weather i» 
getting rapidly worse, it is best to lie to, or, if the veswl 
be a steamer, to run to eastward till the storm hm 
travelled to a distance. Thi.9 will be indicated by the rising 
barometer, and by a general improvement in the weather. 

In May, October, and November, the cyclone may be in 
any part of the bay, and the best guides to its position are — 
the rate of fall of the barometer as the ship holda on iU 
course, and the direction of the wind ; bearing in mind the 
rule that, running with the wind, the centre lies not at righl 
angles or abeam, but probably between 1 and 5 pointo 
before the port beam, if in the north of the bay ; hetveen 
2 and 6 points in the latitudes of Madras, Ceylon, ajxl 
the Nicobars. In these months, storms still moat frequently 
travel to north-west, but the possibUity of their course being 
to north or even north-east must be taken into account, in anj 
attempt to sail round the eastern quadrant of the storm {see 
Figs. 26 to 28, pp. 231, 232).^ In any case, to run direcdy 
before the wind is to be carried infallibly into the heart of 
the storm, for the rate of the storm's progress is, as a rule, 
much less than that of ship driving before the storm wind. 

Now, to turn to the north of the bay. A ship leaving 
the Hooghly, in the months from June to September, will be 
amply wametl by the easterly winds and falling barometer, 

> On this passage, CapUan Heury To^nbee remaiki, "I ironld idfiM, 
whenever ruDning in a Northern Hemisphere cyclane, to keep the wind wdl 
on the slaiboard quarter, irheo force, etc, irill permit it." 
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in any case by the storm signals at the telegraph stations, of 
the state of the weather in the north of the bay. In July 
and August it is unlikely that the winds in any part of the 
storm will be of hurricane strength, but tliere is always a 
possibility that a cyclonic storm, even in these months, may 
temporarily develop into a small cyclone with its hurricane 
core and central calm, and it is better to avoid the risk of 
encountering it. The storms of this season almost always 
travel towards Balasore Bay and False Point (rarely, and 
only during prolonged breaks in the rains of the upper 
provinces, northwards to the Sunderbuns) ; so that, when 
such a storm is forming at the head of the bay, a ship 
running down to south will probably get into the thick of 
'\i: In June and September, some of the most violent 
cyclones have visited the shores of Bengal and Orissa. 

In May. October, and Novemter, tlie birthplace of the 
storm is generally far down in the Imy, and it has time to 
develop into a furious cyclone before reaching the coast. A 
shipmaster, proceeding to sea in these months, should give 
careful heed to the premonitory signs of the weather noticed 
in a preceding paragraph (p. 240), and detailed more at 
length in Mr. Elson's little work. Storms are leas common 
in May than in the subsequent monttis, but such as do 
occur are, as a nde, very severe and destructive It may 
be noticed that, in the list of notable cyclones on p. 225, 
the number recorded in May is much greater, proportionally 
to those of other months, than is the total number of storms 
as exhibited in the table of storms of all degrees of severity 
on p. 228. An east ornorth-east wind at the head of the bay 
in May, with a strong westerly set of the current at the 
Sand -heads, is very ominous. 

If, in any of these months, the weather experienced at the 
mouth of the river is already squally, the wind rising in 
gusts, and low loi^-drawn masses of cloud are driving before 
an easterly wind, it is certain that the storm is not far 
distant, and a prudent seaman will remain at anchor under 
shelter of the land until the worst is over. If, however, he 
have proceeded to aea with apparently fine weather, but 
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such as wams him that a cyclone is brewing to southwanl, 
all that he can do is to watch the changes of the wind and 
his barometer, and — remembering that, in these months, the 
course taken by a cyclone is somewhat imcertain, and though 
most likely to be north-west, may be in any direction 
between west and north-east, and that its rate of progress 
may be anything between 4 miles and 12 miles au 
hour— to estimate the bearing of the storm centre and its 
probable course, according to the directions and information 
given in the preceding pai-agrapha, and to take his measures 
accordingly. His position is tlieu a critical one, requiring 
close observation and the greatest judgment. If the course 
of the storm should happen to be to west or north-west, by 
ninoing to south-west he incui's the risk of crossing its patli 
and finding himself involved in the inner vortex, possibly 
the centre ; whereas, if he lies to, and the storm should lie 
moving northward, there is the chance of its overtaking him, 
with the like result. Probably the beat alternative, on 
nearing the storm, is to heave to, imtil the wind, which we 
may suppose to be at north-east, shows a decided tendency 
to veer to east- north -east (indicating that the storm is 
travelling on a north-west or west-north-west com-se, to the 
south of him), or to hack to north (which will be the case if 
the storm is moving northward, and to the east of his 
position). In the fonuer case, he shoidd remain hove Ui on 
the starboard tack. In the latter, as soon as the wind b 
decidedly north, he may safely run to south-west, keeping 
the wind as much as possible on his stai-board quarter. In 
doubtful cases it may be better to remain hove to, since, as 
Figs. 26 to 28 and also the track table on p. 230 show, 
'""ju in these months more stomis move to north-west 
west-north-west than to north and cast of north. He 
hear in mind that, with the wiud at north, the 
1 hearing of the centre is between east by south, 
th-easl by south of his position ; with the wind at 
i-east it bears probably Itetween south by east 
west by south of him in the north of tlie bay ; or 
3 to the west in the south of the bay. 
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Ships lying in the Madras roads or off any of the 
Camatic ports, when a cyclone is near at hand, approaching 
from the bay, usually try to run to south round the western 
quadrant Sailing ships, under such circumstances, have 
probably not much choice, since it might be impracticable 
for them to make sufficient way against the strong north 
winds and currents of the north-western quadrant to escape 
the vortex of the storm ; esj)ecially if it happens to be 
travelling towards some point to the north of the port. 
But in the case of steamers, leaving Madras as soon as the 
barometer begins to fall steadily, and when the storm centre 
is yet at a distance of 100 or 150 miles or more, it may be 
a question whether the safer course is not to steam full 
power to north-east, and thus avoid the risk of encountering 
the vortex, since with the wind at Madras from north or 
north -north -west the storm may be moving towards 
Pondicherry. In judging of the direction and course of the 
storm, it is most necessary in this case to bear in mind that, 
in this latitude, running with the wind, the centre is prob- 
ably as much as 4 points before the port beam, and that 
its course is generally between west by north and north- 
west. Thus, e,g. in the storm of the 5 th to 9 th November 
1886, the wind at Madras was north -north -west, when the 
storm centre bore east by south at a distance of 250 miles ; 
and at Negapatam due west, with the centre bearing east- 
north-east at a rather greater distance; and 24 hours 
later, when the centre bore about 80 miles north-east 
of Madras, the wind at that station was due west. Most of 
the cyclones that reach the Madras coast in May, October, 
and November are formed off the coast of Ceylon ; but 
occasionally, as in the instance just mentioned, a storm, 
generated to the west of the Andamans and Nicobars, crosses 
the bay on a course nearly due west. 

Ships leaving Eangoon or Moulmein, and encountering 
stormy north-east winds, \vith a falling barometer, indicating 
the existence of a cyclone in the Andaman Sea, will do well 
to delay their departure until the stonn has passed over the 
land, should it take a northerly course, or until it has 
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crossed the islands iuto the Bay of Bengal on the more usual 
track to the north-west. Tliis v,t11 be indicated hy the rise 
of the barometer and the wind changing to east and south 



2. The Arabian Sea 

Our knowledge of the storms of the Arabian Sea is still 
very imperfect. Some few notices of them are to be found 
in Mr. Piddington's Memoirs; one has lately been investi- 
gated hy Mr. Eliot, and made the subject of a memoir 
in the official puhUcations of the Indian Meteorohjgical 
Office ; and a remarkable storm that traversed the whole 
length of the Gulf of Aden in June 1885 has been noticed 
in several European publicationB, and is now lieing fully in- 
vestigated by the London Meteorological Office. A list of 
storms known to have affected the west const of India, and 
to have been met with in the Arabian Sea, has also been 
published by Mr. F. Chambera, but this, being a mere list, 
furnishes little information beyond affording some idea of 
the seasons at which stormy weather is moat prevalent. It 
is therefore impracticable to give any comprehensive estimate 
of the relative frequency of storms in different parts of the 
Arabian Sea Hke that already given for the Bay of Bengal, 
or more thiin some general indications of their tracks. 

Storm Seasons on the West Ooast of India, etc.— The 
following tabidar siunmarj' of Mr. Chambt-ra's list shows the 
relative fre<iuency of storms in the different months of the 
1 be inferred from the existing records. 



k 4 «ny. . 


. 13 aeptemhoi- 


[■■ « June 


. 30 October 


; 2 July 


. 2 Norember 


. » August . 


. 2 Doceuiber 



old seem, at first sight, that in the Arabian 

I season is less definitely restricted tlian in the 

Tbns, tliree storms are recorded in February 
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and four in January out of a total of 74 ; whereas, in the 
Bay of Bengal, none are known to have occurred in the 
former, and only two in the latter month, out of a total of 
115. This difiference is, however, probably rather apparent 
than real The notices of most of the storms enumerated 
in the above table are very fragmentary, but they afford 
grounds for believing that at least two of the Febmary 
storms and two of those in January were not experienced 
at sea, and are hardly to be reckoned as Arabian Sea storms ; 
they were felt as gales only on the coast of Sind, the seat 
of the storm being over the land. They were, probably, in- 
stances of the cyclonic storms of the cold season of Northern 
India (already described in the preceding section), which 
travel from west to east. It is yet doubtful whether such 
storms reach India from the west across the continent, or 
are formed over the land of India. Most probably some 
are derived and others of local origin. 

One other respect in which the above table contrasts 
with that previously given (p. 225) for the Bay of Bengal, 
consists in the much greater proportional frequency of storms 
in May and June, and the relative paucity of those in Octo- 
ber and November, especially the former month. But the 
list contains few references to any storms of the Arabian 
Sea that have not been felt on the west coast of India ; in- 
deed, only seven such are included in Mr. Chambers's list, 
and one other is known to have occurred since the list was 
drawn up. And it is improbable that storms of this class 
are relatively so rare in the Arabian Sea as this record would 
seem to show. It seems likely, therefore, that when the 
storm records of the Arabian Sea shall receive the same 
attention that Mr. Pifldington formerly, and Mr. Eliot and 
others of late years, have devoted to those of the Bay of 
Bengal, some of the leading features of the above table may 
be found to require modification. 

Bearing in mind, then, that the information as yet avail- 
able to us on this subject is very imperfect and fragmentary, 
it remains to see what positive facts can be deduced from 
such data as we have before us. 
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Storm Tracks of the Arabian Sea. — Of the whole 

uuiiiber of stoi'ins enumerated in A{r. Chambers's list, eleven 
were originally formed over the Bay of Bengal, and travelled 
%¥estward across the Indian peninsula ; and one fiirther in- 
stance of the same kind, that has since occurred, has been 
worked out by Mr. Eliot. The distribution of these twelve 
storms according to season is as follows : — 

. 1 I Ootobor .... 1 
1 November .... 4 

. 4 I December ... .1 



J&nnary 



These liave all crossed the southern half of the peninsula on 
a west by north or west-north-west course, and most of them 
have been traced for a considerable distance beyond, across 
the Arabian Sea; one, viz. that of October 1842, as far as 
the coast of Arabia, where it caused a great defjtruction of 
native craft This west- north-west course seems therefore 
to he that most usual in the Arabian Sea, as it is also in the 
Bay of BeugaL But a very important variation of the latter 
part of its course was presented by the November cyclone of 
1886, the history of which has been worked out by Mr, 
Eliot ; and it is the more important to notice tliis, because 
it took place midway in the steamer track between Aden and 
Bombay, and not anticipating it, the I'eninaular and Oriental 
mail steamer PeskavxiT became involved in the hurricane, 
while endeavouring to escape from it by steaming to the 
north-west. Having reached the latitude of Bombay and 
the meridian of E long. 64°, the stoiTii changed its course 
rapidly from west -north -west lhix)ugh north-west and 
north to north-north-east, and travelling faster than the 
steamer, overtook it, the centre passing within 20 miles of 
its position. It is not improbable thai others of these storms 
may undergo a similar change of direction when reaching 
the northern part of the sea. At all events, the contingency 
is one that must always be regarded as possible 

Till? cyclonic storms generated in the north of the Bay of 

ngal during the summer monsoon, as a general rule, break 

m1 disappear after a more or less protracted course over 

ad ; but exceptional instances occur, in which they 
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traverse the wliole width of Central India on a nearly due 
west couree to Kathiawar and Cutch, and thence pass out 
to the extreme north of the Arabian Sea. Such storms are 
rare. One only occurred during the 10 years, 1877-1886, 
viz. that of the 25th June to the 4th July 1883. li& 
history has been fully worked out by Mr. Eliot, in a memoir 
published in the 53d volume of the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengai. Like all storms that cross India, its in- 
tensity was greatly reduced while traversing the land, but it 
recruited its strength as it neared the Western Sea, and a 
British India steamer, that became involved in it in N. lat. 
22°, R long. 63^°, experienced winds of hurricane strength 
{force 12 on Beaufort's scale). 

In 1886 a storm, originating over the middle of the Bay of 
Bengal at the end of September, also crossed the peninsula 
in lat. 17°, on a due west track ; passing out to the Arabian 
Sea about Eutnagiri, on the morning of the 3d October. 
After leaving India there is no further record of its progress, 
but it probably continued its course across the North Indian 
Ocean. 

Another direction, sometimes taken by cyclones in the 
east of the Arabian Sea, is north by west, parallel with the 
Indian coast. An instance of the kind, in April 1847, is 
discussed at length in Mr. Piddington'a fifteenth Memoir. 
This storm was apparently formed to the west of Cape 
Cumorin, and its progress was very distinctly traced, first to 
north-west and then to north by west as far as the latitude 
of Ooa. Shortly afterwanis it may have, broken up, since, 
on the following day. the weather moderated and cleared up. 
But its iufinence was felt as far north as the Gulf of Cutch,' 
' Ur. FidtliDgtOQ makes two stomis of tliirt. That wliicli originated to 
the west of Cnjit! Comorin lie au]i]i0Be8 to have travelliid to the aortli-aoat 
■nd to hdve broken up betoi'e rcu^hing laail, since it was not felt at the 
TnvancDre observatory. The other, which travelled uoithB'ards to the laid- 
tade of Goa. he nuppoaDS to have nrigiiiated close to the Maldives. But it ii 
dear Ihat iu this, as in many other instantea in which he infers two inde- 
pendent cyclouea to have existed simultsneausly in near proximity to rach 
other, he has been mialed by the error of his tlifory that the winds blow in 
ratulea. The north-east track is a figment reqnirBd by his theory, and is in- 
WBMttenl with the evidence. 
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and three daj3 after the BuckinghaTnsSiirt had been IuvoItciI 
in the centre of tliis cyclone off Goa, a severe cyclone swepi 
over Muscat. If, aa seems possible, this was the saint 
storm, then, instead of breaking up, it must have suddiailv 
changed its course from north by west to north-wcBt, aad 
crossed the North Arabian Sea at an average rate of abom 14 
miles an hour. Its rate of progress up to Goa had been 
9'2 miles an hour according to Mr. Piddington. 

In the same Memoir, Mr. Piddington mentions another 
storm in June 1811, which he supposes also to hav« 
travelled in a north by west direction in R long. CO^-Tl" 
and N. lat. 14''-18'". On general grounds there is nothin-g 
improbable in this track, but the evidence is, I think, iix— 
sufficient to establish it or to admit of any trustwortliy 
inference. 

Of other June storms recorded in Mr. Chambers's Us 
little can be said, escept that the majority of them appeaa 
to have been formed on the setting in of the monsoon laixi 
on the Bombay coast ; and, judging from the anali^ of Lh« 
Bengal storms of this month, they probably originated nc 
far south of tlie latitude of Bombay. It is at least doubtfv 
whether these or indeed any other storms have ever move 
eastwards acrass the land. In Mr. Chambers's list, only auej 
storm of hurricane strength is recorded in June at Bombay^ 
and none at any other coast station. Tlie track of this arte 
is not indicated, but there are notices of several seve 
southerly gales at Bombay in June, and the information. 
quoted, respecting these, seems to indicate that, in man^' 
instances, a cyclone was travelling northwards iu the 
immediate neighbourhood of the coast. 

Of the storms that have been recorded in the western 
half of the Arabian Sea, but which, so far as is known, have 
been unfelt in tlieir earUer stages on the Indian coast, the 
existing notices are for the most part too fi-agmentary to 
throw any light on their place of origin and the direction of 
their tracks. The sole exception is that of the cyclone 
already noticed, which, on the first days of June 1385, 
traversed the whole length of the Gulf of Aden on an abuost 
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due west course. A very good though not complete history 
of this storm has beeu published by the Gemma Seewarte of 
Hamburg.' 

This stonn appears to have originated somewhere to 
the cRst of Socotra oq the last days of May. It was 
fully formed before the Slst, on the early morning of 
which day the Mrryui was involved in it in N. lat. 13°, 
E long. 59°. Thence it travelled on a due west course, 
passing a little to the north of Socotra; and on the 2d 
and 3d June centrally up the Gull' of Aden to Obrok 
and over the African mainland. Its rate of progress 
averaged between 9 and 10 miles an hour throughout till it 
neared the land, when its rate of progression seems to liave 
increased. It was small, but very severe and destmctive, 
four steamers, including a German corvette and a French 
despatch boat, having foundered in it with a total loss of 
426 souls. Admiral Clone computed its diameter as 150 
miles on the SOtli May, decreasing as it passed up the Gulf 
to no more than 50 miles when it reached Obrok. 

It is noteworthy that the appearance of the skies and 
the character of the weather m front, i.e. to the west of 
this storm, in its advance up the Gull" of Aden, were in all 
respects similar to those already described as prevailing to 
the north and in front of cyclones that advance up the 
Bay of Bengal. The Inchviva, parsing the blauds of the 
Ked Sea on the 1st June, when the storm liad not yet 
reached Cape Guardafui, experienced light variable airs 
with hot sidtry weather and a smooth sea. At sunrise of 
s 2d June, the day preceding tliat on which she became 
"in the cyclone, the sky was partially overcast 
J" fiery appearance," and at sunset it is described 
5 very bad, green, red, and yellow, all mixed up 
", and the atmosphere most oppressive." At night 
shilling was incessant, the sky having a red glare all 
md light hot aire came from all points of the compass, 

:(j ^.« Aayt. d Hydr.. etc., XIV Jahrgsng(I88fl), Hefla V. 
liL'iii^' luorr faU; iDTeatigated iu Uis Loudon Meteorologi- 
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with ahowera of rain occasionally. And these signs were 
followed hy a swell making up from the eastward and 
gradually getting lieavier. Other ships describe similar 
appearances and a halo round the moon. 

The barometer on the IjLchulva began to fall slightly on 
the forenoon of the day preceding that on which slie en- 
countered the cyclone, and when the centre was yet some 
450 miles distant; hut no rapid fall set in until 8.30 A,M. 
on the morning of the 3d, only three hours before the 
centre passed close to tlie ship, and when it could hardly 
have been more tlian 30 miles distant. 

The course of this storm seema to have been exceptional, 
inasmuch as no similar instance has been experienced at 
Aden since it was first occupied as a British possession in 
1839 ; and it is probable that most storms that originate 
off Socotra take a somewhat more northerly course towanis 
the coast of Hadramant or the Kliooria Mooria islands. In 
April 1856, the Saddington and s.s. Qtuen were involved iu 
a cyclone on this coast to the south of the above-named 
islands, in which the steamer narrowly escaped shipwreck. 
On the whole, however, there seems reason to believe that 
cyclones are leas frequent in the west of the Arabian Sea 
than in the neighbourhood of the Indian coast, and much 
less so than in tlie Bay of Bengal, 

Storm Wamine^ and Signals. Bay of Bengal — The 
Calcutta Meteonilogical (;){tice, under the control of ibe 
Meteorological Itcporter to the Government of Bengal, is 
now charged with the duty of issuing stonu warnings to all 
the principal ports on the coasts of the hay. A weather 
report for the Bay of Bengal, illustmici! wiili a wi-atber ■ 
chart, is issued daily at Calcutta, 
reports for 8 A.M. fixmi 

Diamond IiJtiiid. .Tf'.iS'ir 

Akyib. C,!. 

ChitUgong. S.1L:. 

Bnrrisal. Mi<1ji ' 

Dn'ctt, nilixiu' 

A table sho^v.-. the 
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corrected and reduced to sea-level values ; its change since 
the same liour of the preceding day ; the wind direction and 
velocity at 8 iJA., and its mean rate of movement in miles 
per hour for the prerious 24 hours ; the maximum, 
minimum, and niean temperature of the 24 hours, and tlie 
change of the latter since the pre\-iou3 day ; the thermo- 
m«t«r readiug, humidity, and cloud pTOportion at 8 a.m. ; 
and the total miufall of the 24 houra, together with a word 
descriptive of the state of the sea at these porta where the 
observations are situated on the shore. These tabulated 
data are followed by a short description of the general 
results, and a weather chart shows the isobars, with notes 
of the barometric changes, the tlirection of the winds and 
the state of the sea and general weather. This report is 
published daily about 2 P.M., and sent to all Ciovemmeut 
offices and subscribers. 

In the event of these reports affording e'vidence of stormy 
Weather in any part of the bay, a warning is telegraphed to 
the principal porta of the coast most likely to be affected, 
with instructions to display the appropriate storm signals. 
Except at the port of Calcutta and its approaches, the signals 
are of two kinds only, one being the warning signal, to 
intimate that a storm exists in the bay ; the other the 
danger signal, indicating that the storm appears to be ap- 
proaching the port at wluch the signal is displayed. Tlie 
system includes day and night signals of both classes. They 

iTonii SioNAXs, Bat of Bemoal 

A ball. Tbrea lamps siupended one above the aUier. 
A drum. Tao kmps siupcndeU ono ibore tbe other. 

■ directions and instructions for the use of 
I *rie given in Appendix I\'. 

«t which these signals are displayed aie the 



itJasore, Chandbally, False Point, and 
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In Madras — 

Gopalpur, Vizagapatam, Bimlipatam, Cocanacla, ilasuli- 
patam, Madras, Negapatam, Tuticorin. 
In Burmah — 

Akyab, Bassein, Rangoon, Moulmein. 
For the port of Calcutta and its approaches a more 
elaborate Byat«m ia in use ; the day signals include dis- 
tinctive signals for large and small storms (cyclones and 
cyclonic storms of this work), and also indicate the prob- 
able course of the storm, whether towards the Simderbuna 
east of the Hooghly, direct to the Hooghly estuary, or towards 
the Orissa coast to the west of it. Tlie night signals are 
the same as at other ports. 

The Calcutta day signals are iis follow : — 



Calcutta Storm Sigsals (Da\time) 



i Danger Bignal. Cone, Jioiut up- 



. Great danger Dm 
aignol. 



. Ba<i wcBtSier sig- Two i 

II al. per inverted, 



fl. 'Warning signal. Two cc 



7. Wsruiug sigaal. Ball below ci 



ISDlOKTiOH. 

Cjr.loue of unknown in- 
tensity in bay. 

Large cjclone movingnortb- 
nard, east oF Suigor, 
wmt oF Chittsgong. 

Largpcyulone moving nortli- 
wartt, nest oF .Saagor mad 
iiorlli oF Fai»e Point 

Largo Dyclane approaching 
Hooghly estuary and 
CalcnttA. 

Small cyclonic stonn in 
bay. Piobable conrsc to 
Boiith oF ChittagDDg »nd 
FaUe Point 

Small (yelonie stonn ap- 
proacliing cooat north of 
Chittagong and FbIm 
Point 

Small storm moving north- 
ward to Snnderbnng, be- 
tween SnugorandCliitti. 
gong. 
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Designation. Signal. Indication. 

No. 8. Warning ngnal. Ball below in- ^^ Small storm moving north- 
verted cone, ^ ward, to west of Saugor 

and north of False Point. 




»» 



9. Danger signal. Ball below |H Small storm approaching 

drum, ^1 Saugor roads. 




These and the night signals are displayed at Saugor 
Lighthouse, Mud Point, and Diamond Harbour in the 
Hooghly estuary, at Budge Budge below the port, at 
Shalimar Point and the Port Commissioners* office, Calcutta. 
The notification of the Bengal Government in Appendix V 
gives further details with respect to the signification of 
the several signals, and the precautions to be taken by sea- 
going vessels, in the event of their being hoisted. 

Storm Signals. Bombay Ooast — The meteorological 
ofiice at Bombay is charged with the duty of issuing storm 
warnings to the Bombay coasts, for which purpose it receives 
daily telegraphic weather reports from the following 
places: — 

Kurrachee. Calicut. 

Surat. Cochin. 

Rutnagiri. Negapatam. 

Karwar. Madras. 

Mangaloro. Masulipatam. 

And in the case of storms which travel westwards from the 
Bay of Bengal and appear likely to cross the peninsula, 
intimation is telegraphed from the Bengal office and the 
Imperial office at Simla. No weather report is published 
at Bombay,^ but in the event of threatening weather, warn- 
ings are issued to the following ports : — 



Kurrachee. 


Vingorla. 


Bombay. 


Ear^-ar. 


Rutnagiri. 


Kumta. 



And a signal, consisting of a cone for the daytime and three 
lamps in a triangle at night, is displayed imtil the disturb- 
ance has passed away. 

^ Since the above was written, arrangements have been made for issuing 
a daily weather report at Bombay similar to that published by the Bengal 
Meteorological Office. 
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Rainfall in Relatkin to Water Sutply and Drainage 
— Evapohation and Wind Pressure 

The subjects to be discussed in the present section are 
those of moat importance to engineers ; the cliief of which is 
the quantity and distribution of the rainfall, as aETeeting the 
water supply available tor the maintenance of the flow of 
rivers, for tank storage and irrigation, and also as a guide 
to the requisite provision of culverts and bridges to carry off 
the drainage. Some information on this head has already 
been given in the section on rainfall in the first part; of this 
work. But for niany purposes further details are necessary, 
and more particularly those of the heaviness of the rainfall 
within short intervals of time. Into this subject I shall 
enter as fully as the available data and the scope of this 
work admit of, and I shall also give some statistics of the 
mean rainfall on the catchment areas of some of the Indian 
rivers, which may hereafter be useful for comparison with 
the discharge volumes of those rivers. 

Nearly connected with these subjects is the question of the 
amount of evaporation, which, strictly speaking, is also a 
meteorological datum, and one of great importance. It is,how- 
ever, one on which there has been but little direct observation 
in India.and that little, as far as it has any practical value, has 
been contributetl chiefly by engineers, and b to be found in 
their professional publications. Some of these will be noticed 
in the sequeL The few observations that have been made 
at meteorological observatories have been so much affected 
by purely artificial conditions, that little or nothing of 

utific or practical value L'an be safety concluded from 

; and for this reason, and not owing to any under- 

te of the importance of the subject, evapometer 

3 have not been included in the regular scheme of 

, the observatories established by the Meteorological 

lent. 

irst poini to !>e deidt willi is the average and 



maximum rainfall within short periods of time, and the 
frequency of falls of stated amount. On this head, Mr. 
Lowis Jackson, at page 13 of liia Hydraviic Mumial, 
specifies the following iten^ of rainfall statistics as those 
required by the engineer, to fumiah him with a correct basis 
for works which demand the greatest amount of accurate 
information : — - 

1. The mean, maximum, and roinimum monthlj rainfall 

2. The mean ajid maximum daily falls in S4 hours for each month. 

3. Special occiirreDcea, hourly falls, longest continuous falls and 

droughts. 

For the first of these aeries the published rainfall 
statistics of India afibrd very ample data, relating to a large 
number of stations in all parts of the empire, and these can 
be easily taken out and tabulated. For the second, and in 
part for the third, the requisite materials exist in the 
Indian meteorological ofiices, and a considerable portion 
have been published periodically in the daily weatlier 
reports and in the Gazettes of certain of the local Govern- 
ments. But the labour of examining them for the extraction 
of the full data in question would be very great ; and it must 
auffic-e for the present work to give a few examples, relating 
to difl'erent parts of India, which may sen-e as a general 
gnide in the absence of strictly local data. If required, in 
apecial cases, these latter may be obtained from the Indian 
or provincial meteorological offices, for any place the daily 
rainfall of which is published in the Government Gazettes. 
But it will be found in the sequel that the relative 
frequency of falls of different amounts, and the probabihty 
of exceptionally heavy falls, are so uniform over large areas, 
and indeetl, with some rai'e local exceptions, throughout 
India, that the instances given, when taken together with 
the local statistics of the mean monthly rainfall and its 
variability, will generally suffice to enable the engineer to 
arrive at pretty trustworthy conclusions on any problem 
involving the consideration of the more detailed data. 

Me&Q, MftTiTniiTn, and Minimum Monthly Rfunfa,!!. — ■ 
In a i-ecently-piibhshed memoir on the I'ainfiill of India. 
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formiiig vol. iii. of the Indiati Meteorological Memmn, urs 
given the full existrng records of the monthly rainfall nf 
451 stations in India and its dependencies, including 
Ceylon. Of these, the large majority extend over periodi 
of from 20 to 30 years and upwards; and they suffie*, 
therefore, to represent, very fairly, the variability of ibe 
rainfall. They include, on the one hand, the remarkablj 
dry years, 1876 and 1877; and, on the other, the veiy 
wet years, 1867, 1874 and 1878. From these I have 
selected 110 stations, most of them on account of theii 
importance aa cities or military cantonments, or as repre- 
sentii^ important agricultural districts, and have tabti- 
lated the mean monthly rainfall and the highest and lowGit 
a^ yet recorded in each month of the year at each otation. 
These data are given in Appendix HI. 

These tahles show that the extreme variations of tha 
rainfall, as well as their mean or average monthly amounu, 
aje very imiform at stations in the same pail of llie 
country. The general features of the rainiall distribntioa, 
according to locality and season, have already been briefly 
described in Part I. of this work, and need not here be 
repeated. The rainfall of the winter and spring months, in 
most parts of the country, is very variable and uncertain, 
and, as a general rule, affords no supply to local tania, and 
but little affects the streams aoid rivers. That of the rainy 
season is also variable, but scarcely ever fails completely in 
the months of July and August ; nor indeed in June and 
September, except in the drier pro\Tnce3. At this season, 
the maximum of any single month appears to-be aliont 
double, and in some of the drier provinces as much as throe 
or four times its average amount It is scarcely practicable 
to generalise to any useful purpose on these irregularities; 
very probably they will eventually be found to conform lo 
empirical laws very similar to those which regulate the 
variations of the daily rainfall, the subject next claiming 
our attention. 

Mean and Mazimnm Dally Haitfalla, — It has already 
been shown, as rosidtiug from the tabular statistics given at 
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])ages 72 to 75, that on the plains of Bengal and the 
North-west Provinces, and in parts of Central India and the 
Central Provinces, the average fall of each rainy day is be- 
tween five and seven-tenths of an inch.^ On the hills of the 
outer Himalaya and Assam, on the coasts of Arakan and 
Tenasserim, and on the Western Ghats and some parts of 
the Konkan and Malabar, it is higher; at Matheran, 
Mahableshwar, Akyab, and Moulmein, between 1 and 2 
inches, and at Cherrapunji as much as 2*6 inches per 
rainy day. But in the Deccan and Mysore, and in the Indus 
valley, only between three and four-tenths. These figures 
represent the general average of the year; but, as might 
be expected, the rain of the summer is heavier than that 
of the winter months, and more lastmg than that of the 
thunder-storms of the spring ; and hence the average fall of 
each rainy day is greatest in the former season. Thus, at 
Calcutta in the last 13 years, the average fall of a rainy 
day, in the months November to April, has been four-tenths of 
an inch ; in the months May to October, 0*54 inch ; and at 
Lahore, the average of the former is three-tenths of an inch, 
that of the latter 0*73 inch. 

The comparative heaviness of the rainfall at different 
seasons and in different parts of the country is, however, 
better shown by the following tables, which have been 
drawn up from the daily rainfall returns of the last 13 
years (in the case of Lahore, 12 years), and exhibit the 
total number of days on which falls of given amounts have 
been registered in corresponding months during the whole 
period, at the six stations, Calcutta, Lucknow, Lahore, Nag- 
pur, Bombay, and Madras; and also, in the right-hand 
column, the heaviest falls recorded on any one day, in each 
month of the year, during the same period (1875 to 1887). 

1 This 18 more accurate than "between six and seven-tenths,*' as stated on 
page 76. 
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Dailt IUintalls of oivbk Amount in rack Honts or thk Year 
DcniHO 13 Yeabs 



January . 

Febraary , 
Mweh 

^?: : 

June . 
July . . 
August 
September . 
October . 

December . 


Inch™. 




■*.!. 


(to I. 


(tol. 


,^..j,».. 


..... 


StoTl. 




14 
20 
31 

28 
82 
109 
138 
162 
135 
61 
H 
11 


2 

4 
3 

7 
25 

IJ 

70 
48 
21 

2 


\ 

10 
26 
39 
51 
56 
31 
15 

'l 


2 
6 
7 
4 
20 
34 
4fi 
39 
29 
11 
1 


"i 
"i 

2 

8 
9 
6 

1 


"i 

2 
3 
5 
3 


2 

1 
1 
1 


l-Sint. 
2-1 „ 
1-6 „ 
2-6 „ 
4-5 „ 
4-4 .. 
6-2 „ 
8-2 „ 

e-2 „ 

6-8 „ 
1-4 „ 
2 1 „ 


13 years . 


786 


310 


24G 


„. 


37 


14 


6 


«'8ms. 











I.CH 


c. 








Hlghat. 


^ 


-i. 




-i 


rf 




-^ 


o 






2 


5 


s 




-^ 




£ 




Januarj- 


& 


-. 


"" 


" 




" 




~ 




17 


5 


. 


2 




1 






3-7 iniL 


February 






15 
















0-5 „ 


Martli . 






20 
















0-7 „ 


A|.rii . 






S 


1 














0-7 .. 


JiiiiL' 






31 


6 
20 


,J 


14 


-,■ 






"i 


1-2 ., 
9-0 „ 


July . 






101 




31 


30 


7 


1 


1 




5-9 „ 










(?fl 


44 


1)1 


n 


^ 


fl 




7-0 „ 


SL'i.ti;iiibL'i 








■,'11 


34 a 


*( 


« 


1 




S-3 „ 


Oi:Iol>i'V . 








S 












1-8 ,. 






















0-2 ,. 


DHci'liibcr 






12 


1 












2-0 ., 


13yn.« . . 


asn 


lae 


135 83 


26 


9 


4 1 


SMlli^ 
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Laeore (12 yean) 



Balow). ito). )tol. Itol 



Jamiaiy 
FebnuJy . 
H»rcb 

16y ! 

Jnly '. 

September . 
October 
NoTembel , 
December . 





"- 




January 


B.I0W i. 


ito*- 


itoi. 


Itol 


2,toa. 


1106. 


5 to 71. 




11 


3 












1-0 ins. 




9 


6 












1-6 „ 




















r: : 


22 


2 












I'l „ 


SI 


9 








1 




3-9 „ 






U 


2i 


27 


■ 7 


G 


1 


7-2 ,. 


July . . 


122 


38 


64 


37 


18 


6 


6 




August 


120 


36 


38 


33 


10 


2 


1 


8-2 „ 




U 


34 


28 


22 


9 


2 


2 


7-2 „ 


October 


33 




10 


12 




2 










2 


1 


2 








December 


10 




e 


2 


... 




... 1 1-8 „ 


ISyeua . 


679 


183 


178 


140 


4S 


IS 


9 ! 7-2 ins. 
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IKCHD. 
























1 


->• 






•1 


•s 


^ 


_i 


g 


o 


January . 


I 


I 


B 


a 


S 


a 


5 


5 


1 




7 


1 
















0-5 ini. 


February 


fi 


1 
















0-3 „ 
























April . 


4 


















01 „ 


May . 




1 




















1S3 


29 
















161 „ 


Joly . 


175 


B2 


M 


SI 


24 




9 


« 




8-2 .. 


Augnrt . 


181 


61 


43 


















141 


4S 


38 


21 


U 














61 


8 


14 


fl 


J. 


4 








fi-8 „ 




6 


2 


2 


3 












1-6 „ 


Decembai- 


4 




1 


... 








... 




10 „ 


ISyaara. 


730 


204 


las 


133 


es 


E3 


1? 




s 


161 ina. 











Iflcoes. 


































I 




^ 


* 


^ 




ri 




r 




g 






^ 


S 




3 


A 


H 






1 






January. 


A 


- 


— 


" 


'"' 






ff 






V 


a 


4 


2 












1-3 iw. 






1 


















2 '6 .. 






7 


2 


3 


1 












1-3 






April 


2 


1 


2 














1-7 








21 




3 


6 












18-0 












9 


8 


















Julv 


lag 


20 




10 












19 






AURUst . 


12.-! 


30 


19 














2 8 






SfijiU-jiiber 


104 


IH 




7 


« 


? 








4-0 








B8 






24 


n 


fl 


1 






e-8 






Novi'iiiljcr 


73 

67 


34 


18 
10 


34 

13 


17 
6 


i 


1 


1 


!:; 


8-2 

B-1 






I3)L-rir,. 747 


172 


133 


117 


46 


23 


ft 


1 




c^ 


■ 


















^ 


Mi 


■ 


■ 
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The relative frequency of light and heavy falls, as exhibited 
in these tables, may be represented graphically by curves as 

B 



I. Calcutta 
«. Bombay 
^Lahore 





1*34 

or Bblatitk Rahttall Frxqucnct and Quantity. 



figure 



beyond 8 or 8^ inches is iDcorrectly 
tiOb not ptimllel to the line of abscisMB. 
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tioD curves of the thi-ee stations, Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Lahore. If on the horizontal line OA (the line of abscissa), 
we set off from its origin 0, a length proportionate to the 
amount of the fall, and draw a perpendicular to OA at tlie 
point so determined, the comparative frequency of falls of 
that amount will be shown by the length of the perpendicu- 
lar {the ordinate) between the base line aud its intersection 
with the curve. The curves bear a general i-eaeniblance to 
hyperbolas. Were tliey true hyherbolas, the lines OA, OB, 
being their aasymptotes, this would indicate that the fre- 
quency of a fall of given amount is inversely as its quantity, 
or, otherwise expressed, that the amount of the fall multi- 
plied into the number expressing its relative frequency. 



FlO. as.— CunVE OF RllKFALL Qo AITTITIES— ChBBJUPUIU I . 

would give a product of constant value ; and that, in the 
lonj^-run, the same total ciuantity of rain would be }'ielded 
by falls of each and every amount. Obviously this is not 
the ease. On the contrary, it will be found that the fre- 
quency of a fall of given amount decreases less rapidly than 
the quantity increases, up to a certain point, which differs 
for different stations, and then at a more rapid rate. 
Moreover, that the greatest quantity of rain is yielded by 
falls not differing very much from those of average heaviness. 
Thus, at Calcutta, the greatest quantity of rain appears to 
be contributed by falls of rather less than half an inch in 
the 24 hours, the average of each rainy day being 0-52 inch. 
At Cherrapunji, in the rainy season, falls of about 3^ inches 
yield, on the whole, more rain than any other, the average 
of each rainy day being 2^ inches. 

Tlie curve in Fig. 32 represents this variation of total 
quantity, according to the heaviness of the fall, at Cherra- 
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^^b On CI 
^^^pient at 



punji. It has beeu obtained in the following manner. The 
whole number of rainy days, in fifteen rainy seasons, were 
tabulated according to increments of half an inch. The 
total quantity of each term of the series was then computed, 
by multiplying the number of days into the mean value of 
the increment, and the results plotted on ruled paper as the 
ordinates of the curve. Finally, the curve was drawn with 
a free hand between the points thus determined, and which 

B shown by the encircled dots on tlie figure. 

I On comparing together the foregoing tables, it may be 
1 that light falls of rain are proportionally more fre- 
!nt at Calcutta than at any other station, and that heavy 
falls are not only relatively less frequent, but of less absolute 
amount. Thus, falls of more than 2 inches in the 24 hours 
occur on only 3 per cent of the total number of rainy days 
at Calcutta, whereas they form 5 per cent of the total at 
Lucknow and Lahore, 6 per cent at Nagpur and Madras, 
and 1 per cent at Bombay. Again, tlie highest fall at 
Calcutta during the 13 years was 6'8 inches; at Lahore 
and JJogpur it was 7'2 inches; at Lucknow, 9 inches; at 
Madras, 13 inches; and 16 inches at Bombay. 

Special Occurrences. — A few instances of exceptionally 
heavy rainfalls, varj'iug from 10-^ to nearly 41 inches in the 
24 hoiu's, have already been given at page 77 of this work, 
and in the forgoing analytical tables are noted falls of 13 
inches in one day at Madras and 16 inches at Bombay 
within the last 13 years. Tiiis last, which occurred on the 
18th June 1886, is probably the highest ever recorded at 
Bombay, since from 1847 to 1874 the highest, as quoted 
■ ,l^ Mr. C. Chambers,' was 15'3 inches, on the 27th June 



B The highest fall yet recorded on one day in India is 40'8 

■ inches at Cherrapunji ; and the highest on the plains of 

India, 35 inches, viz. at Pumeah in the Bhagulpore division of 

Nearly as much, viz. 28-5, 30-4, and 324 inches, 

3 registered on the 18th September 1880 at three stations 
^Eohilkhand iti the North-west Provinces. 

' Meteorology of the Bombay Fraidency, p. 8fl. 



At Calcutta, the heaviest falls on recoi-J are one of 12 
inches on the 1st May 1835, and another of 12 inches, as 
measured, and an unknown excess lost hy the overflow of 
the gauge, on the 21st August 1844. 

These falls at Bombay and Calcutta are much lower than 
those of Purneah and Eohilkhaud and even in the Punjab, 
as noticed at page 77 ; but it must not be concluded that 
such as these latter are restricted to the interior of the 
country, since the same list contains an instance of 20"3 
inches in one day at Chandbally, a small station on the 
coast of Orissa, and a fall of 20*58 inches was registered at 
Madras on the 21st October 184G, The fact, however, 
remains, that rainfalls of excessive amount occur occasion- 
ally in the drier, and even the driest provinces of Inilia — 
r^ons where the average annual rainfall is below 30 and 
even below 1 inches. The average rainfall of the year in 
the province of Sind \aries between 3 and 1 1 inches ; but 
even this province is not exempt from occasional falls of 
excessive amount. In the years 1862 and 1866 it was 
visited by disastrous floods, due to heavy local rainfall, some 
notice of wliich is given in the following extract from a 
letter of Mr. G. P. Bidder, published in the Proceedings of 
the Ijtstituiwt of Citnl Enginrers : — ' 

" HeferriDg for a moment to the Kiurachee Uble, iu wliich the 
total annual ratiifall ie so small, it appeora that in 1853, 3-08 indieB 
fell on the Slat July, out of a total of 6-29 ; in 1855, 3j inches on 
the 7th January, out of 12'2B; in 1867,3-15 inehea on the IBth 
August, out of U-33 ; in 1863, 4-88 inches on the 10th July, not 
of 13-53 ; and in 1868, 7-40 inches on the 5th August, out of 12-91, 
the total rainfall up to 30th September of that year j but this is fur 
surpassed at other parti of the line. Tlui», at Hyderabad, in I96fi, 
out. of the annual rainfall of 15-R8 inches' 13-41 inches fell on the 
fith, 6th, and Tth AMBW hrf wlucb 10'84 inches fell on the 6th. 

' S itill more exceptional. Thus, ul Dor- 

' iuchee, 36 inches fell on the 4th. 

} inchee fell nn the 4th, and 14 

It of 44-27 inches. 32-32 



Wt'Bi- 



iiifull of HyderBhsd ii 
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inches fell on the 5th and 6th August, of which 19*1 inches fell on 
the 5thy and 13*12 inches on the 6th. 

'*I regret that no returns exist relative to the year 1862, except 
of the lainfiEdl at Eurrachee, because considerable damage was done to 
the line in that year, and it was represented as one quite exceptional 
There is no doubt^ however, that the rains of 1866 far exceeded those 
of 1862." 

The following list, of falls of 10 inches and upwards in 
the 24 hours, has been compiled chiefly from the annual 
reports on the meteorology of India, with a few additions 
firom other sources. It comprises only such as are specially 
mentioned in the works referred to, and a search through 
the roisters of the past 12 years alone would probably 
greatly add to their number as experienced on the plains 
of India. In the case of the wetter stations of the Assam 
hills and the Ghats, the additions would be very numerous. 

Rainfalls of 10 Inchxs and itpwabds in 24 Hours 



Pboyixcb. 


Station. 


Imchsb. 


Date. 




(-Delhi 


19-5 


9th September 1875. 




Gurgaon 
• Hosniarpor 


10-5 


,» 


Poigab 


14-0 


19 th September 1878. 




Ludhiana . 


12-2 


4th July 1880. 




iDelhi 


12-0 


18th September 1878. 




' Nagina 


32-4 


18th September 1880. 




Danipur . 


30-4 


>} 




Najibabad . 


28-6 


a 




Hordwar . 


19-6 


)) 




Mawana 


16-6 


)) 




Meenit 


14-6 


1 1 




Jaali Jansath 


14-6 


11 




B^jnor 


12-4 


»« 




Champawat 


130 


»» 




NainiTal . 


12-4 


)} 




Ranikhet . 


12-0 


) } 


N.W. Proyinces . 


' Meerut 


160 


17th September 1880. 




Jauli Jansath 


16-0 


ft 




Mozuffernagar . 


12-9 


»» 




B\jnor 


12-4 


}t 




Roorkee 


107 


}) 




Allahabad . 


15-6 


29th July 1876. 




Nawabgai\j 


13-4 


2d August 1879. 




Bareilly 


11-8 


»» 




Paranpur . 


11-4 


»» 




Pilibit 


13-6 


1} 




Dehra Dun 


107 


2d August 1885. 




^ Gorakhpur 


10-0 


10th September 1879. 
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lUiNVALL OF 10 Inches and rrw 


iRDs IS 24 Hopns— ContiDn 




P.»v.^ 


„.,.,. 


Ii.unia. 


I,.,. 




PllTDeall . 


85*0 


13th September 11 










4t!iSe]itemberlB; 






Chalidbally '. 


20'3 


16th September 11 






Co^-B Bajar 


15-7 


eth July IS86. 






Furreedpore 


14-3 


Eth July 1877. 






Cliittagong 


14-0 
10-3 


3d June 1888. 
9th Augost 1877. 




Bengal . . 


MozaffBrpora 


12-5 


17tL June 1883. 






Rangamatia 


I2'2 


8th July 1888. 






BaUsore . 


12-0 


12th July 1877. 






Nttttora . 


ll-I 


6th July 1877. 






Kooahtea . 


11-1 


20th August 1877. 






Myinensing . 


10-8 


21st August 1877. 






Calcutta . 


12 + t 
12-0 


21st August 1844. 
Ist May 1835. 






Cherraimnji 
Jowai 


40-8 


14th June 1878. 




Awm 


40-1 


llth September 18 




Oentnl India 


\ Rownh 
\ Sutna 


30'4 
22-1 


16th JuDB 1882. 




B^lpaUna . 


Abu . 


13-0 


2d September 1884 
29th Juno 1877. 
9th August 1879. 




Cantod Provincea 


/JubbulporB 
\ Sambalpur 
/CMltalda . 
\ Makhla . . 


126 

11-0 




Berar . . . 


12-0 
11-0 


7th Scptomber 188. 






Jaongshaie 


18-1 
13-1 


Gt^ August 18e«. 

6 th August leoe. 




Sind . 


Doorbaji . 


1 20-0 
14-0 


4th August 1886. 
5th August !8e«. 




I. Hydarabad 


10-2 


6th August 1888. 




Cntflh. . . 


Ma.i.[vi . 
Bumbay . . 


14-8 
161 
15-3 
U'6 
11-3 
10-3 


12lh July 1881. 
18th June 1888. 
27th June 18B9. 
IBth June 1877. 
3d August 1881. 
ISlh August 1885. 




Bombay . 




1 0-1 


3d June 1882. 




Rajkot, ; 


10-1 


8d July 1883. 






Baiira . . 


166 


17th June ISSS. 








13-0 

10-8 


18th June 18Se. 
aSd JnJv 1SS6. 






Uouawar . 


n-a 


imiwuiiH 






lEntuagiri . . 








HadiM . j^ 


^ua^^^B^BOsyuji 




Madras 


^Mm 


^^^^ 


^^^H In aU t^W^^^^^I 


^^^^Hl 


^^^^^B 24 ^^^^^^^^^H 




^^^H the raiiiAffl|^^^^^^H 


B 
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in some cases, have been greater in an interval of 24 hours 
b^inning and ending otherwise The following instances of 
£edls exceeding 14 inches in two, and 18 inches in three 
days, are subject to the same remark, and are so far from 
being exhaustive that they can be regarded merely as a few 
illustrations of excessive falls. 

SAIN7ALL8 OF 14 INCHES AND UPWARDS IN 2 DaYS 



PaonNcx. 


Stations. 


Inches. 


Datks. 


Puzgab 

N.W. Provinces . 

Bengal 

Assam 

Central Provinces 

Sind . 
Cutch 

Bombay 
Madras 


r Delhi 

Gurgaon 

Robtak 
■ Jullundur . 

Ludhiana . 

Amritsar . 

^Hoshiarpur 

' Nagina 

Dhanipur . 

Najibabad . 

Hurdwar . 

Jauli Jansath . 

Bnnor 
i Naini Tal . 

Roorkee 

Mozuffemagar . 

Ranikhet . 

Dehra Dun 

.Jhansi 

Mymensin^ 
\ Cherrapunji 
( Jowai . 

Pachmarhi 

Doorbaji . 

Joongshaie 

Mandvi 
' Bombay 

»> 

»» 
»» 
Mahableshwar . 

.Rutnagiri . 

Madras 


22-4 
19-5 
14*5 
15 
15-6 
14-5 
14-2 
41 
39 1 
38-6 
31-6 
30-6 
24-8 
21-4 
18-7 
17-1 
15-7 
18-6 
150 
16-9 
63-6 
62-2 
14 
34 
32-2 
20-5 
22-6 
20-4 
14-4 
14-4 
20-6 
17-8 
19-2 


8th-9th August 1876. 
»» 

lOth-llth August 1876. 
4th-5th July 1880. 
9th-10th July 1881. 
2d-3d September 1877. 
17th-18th September 1880. 

11 

11 

»i 

11 

11 

• 

»» 

11 

8th-9th August 1886. 
23d.24th July 1869. 
21st.22d July 1877. 
14th-15th June 1876. 
llth.l2thSeptcmber 1877. 
23d.24th July 1884. 
4th-5th August 1866. 
5th-6th August 1866. 
12th.l3th July 1885. 
18th-19th June 1886. 
19th-20th June 1877. 
14th-15th August 1885. 
2d-3d June 1882. 
22d.23d July 1886. 
22d.23d June 1877. 
17th-18th May 1877. 
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Rainfalls of 18 Inchbs and upwailds in 8 Days 


Pbovihcte. 


Statiohb. 


IVCHU. 


Datb. 


Punjab 
Assam 
Sind . 

Eatbiawar . 

Bombay . 
Madras 


Sialkot . 

Cberrapaxyi 

Doorbaji . 
(Drol 

< Nawanagar 
( Morvi 
^Rutnagiri 

Bombay . 

V Earwar . 
Negapatam 


18-8 
79-0 
86-0 
33-3 
28-9 
25-6 
28-9 
28-6 
22-8 
20-3 
26-0 


9tb-llth August 187&. 
12th-14th June 1871 
4th-6th August 18M. 
Ilth.l4th July 1881. 

21st.23d June 1877. 
17th-19th June 188C 
18th-20th June 1877. 
16tbl7th June 1886. 
14th-17th NovembcrlSas. 



Imperfect as these lists undoubtedly are, the above 
instances of remarkably heavy falls suffice to show how 
large a quantity of rain, within an interval of two or three 
days, has sometimes to be reckoned with by engineers in 
providing for flood drainage. Applying to these cases the kw, 
already found, of the relative frequency of different amounts, 
it may safely be concluded that the probability of minor 
but still excessive falls is greater than in the inverse pro- 
portion of the quantities. The instances of Bombay and 
Madras, the registers of which have been better examined 
than those of other stations, show that such falls maj be 
expected at irregular intervals, averaging fix>m 3 or 4 
to 10 years; in the case of the more arid provinces, per- 
haps somewhat more. But there is probably no part of the 
country that can be regarded as absolutely exempt from such 
visitations. 

It has been mentioned, in the earlier part of this 
work, that these heavy falls occur only in cyclones and 
cyclonic storms, most frequently the latter; and their 
frequency at any given place is likely, therefore, to vary with 
the liability of that place to come within the track of such 
storms. Now the charts of the storm tracks of the 10 
years, 1877 to 1886, drawn up by Mr. Eliot, show that the 
cyclonic storms of the summer monsoon most frequently 
traverse India in a west -north -west direction from the 
Orissa coast ; and accordingly, the greater number of the 



foils enumeruteil in the for^oiDg lists, including some of the 
heaviest, have occurred in this belt of maximum storm 
freq^uency. The Satpiira range, the greater part of which 
lies within it, is notoriously subject to heavy falls in the 
monsoon, producing such floods in the Tapti and Nerbudda 
as were followed by disastrous consequences in 1864 and 
1866, noticed by Mr. A. C. Howden in the Proceedings 
of the Institvtion of Civil Erigineers^ and those of 1877 
and 1883. 

Tlie centra! part of the peninsula, including the Deccan 
and Hy dura bad, are less frequently visited by cyclonic 
storms than the Satpura region and extra- tropical India on 
the north, or the Camatie on the south ; but in the later 
months of the monsoon they are sometimes reached by 
storms from the Bay of Bengal, and the absence from the 
lists of any instances of raijifalls exceeding the adopted 
limits is probably due rather to the want of complete data 
than to the fact of their non-occurrence. 

The extent of country simidtaneously affected by these 
heavy rainfalls is sometimes verj' great, usually some 
thousands of square miles. In the case of the remarkable 
floods of the 17th and 18th September 1880, iu EohiJkhand 
and the adjacent divisions of Meerut and Kuinaon in the 
North-west Provinces, an average of more than 1 inches 
in the two days was measured over the greater part of the 
districts fiaharunpore, Mozuffernagar, Meerut, Eijnor, Mom- 
dabad, Pilibhit, and Kumaon, a total area of not less than 
10,000 square miles. This was doubtless quite exceptional, 
but rather in the heaviness of the fall than in the extent of 
I distribution. 

t and 15th July 1882, an average fall of 

jr the greater part of the Central 

f the Nerbudda and Sone valleys, an area 

tt.Onft ^qimre miles; and in his Jfcport on the 

uj Ii'.Hn in 1877, Mr. Eliot states that from 

Jill October, the average rainfall of the whole 

Provinces and Oudh amounted to 3^ 

(t, vol. Mvii, Besnion 18S7-e8. 
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inches in the four days, the greater part of which fell on 
the 7th and 8th. The area of these provinces is upwards of 
111,000 square miles. 

Special Hourly Bain&Us. — With rare exceptions, it is 
the practice at Indian observatories to measure the rainfidl 
once only in the 24 hours, and hence the majority of the 
registers afford no information of its heaviness within shorter 
periods, and the available statistics on this head are very 
scanty. A few casually-recorded instances will, however, 
serve to afford at least some idea of what occasionally 
occurs in India. 

The heaviest fall of short duration, within my own re- 
collection, at Calcutta, was one of 4 inches in an hour and 
a quarter. But a heavier and more prolonged fall took 
place on the 11th May 1835, when 12 inches were regis- 
tered within 3 hours, viz. fix>m midnight to 3 A.M. 

According to Mr. C. Chambers, the greatest amount 
registered at Bombay in one hour, during the 28 years, 
1847 to 1874, is 4*22 inches, viz. between 3 and 4 A.M., on 
the 12th June 1847. And on the 12th September 1872. 
7'2 inches fell in the 2 hours between 10 P.M. and mid- 
night. Other falls of 3*07 inches, 3 inches, and five between 
2 and 3 inches within an hour, are mentioned by Mr. 
Chambers as ha\dng occurred during the same 28 years. 

At Madras, 17 inches fell in 12 hours on the 21st 
October 1846, 6*22 inches in 5 hours on the 20th Novem- 
ber 1856, and 12*21 inches in 12 hours on the 24th 
October 1857. These instances are quoted from Mr. Lowis 
Jackson's Hydraulic Maniud, Other instances mentioned 
in the same work are 1*2 inches in a quarter of an hour, 1 
inch in 35 minutes, 1*6 inches in 40 minutes, and 2*49 
inches in 2^ hours at Bangalore ; these occurred respect- 
ively in September 1860, May 1859, and May and Sep- 
tember 1861. 

In Mr. Howden's notice of floods in the Nerbudda 
valley, in the Proc Inst. Civil Engineers, is mentioned a 
fall of 10*5 inches in 18 hours at Hurda, on the G. I. P. Bail- 
way, on the 5th August 1864, and in a letter of Mr. G. P. 
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Bidder, published among the remarks on tliis paper, an 
instance is quoted of a fall of 3 inclies per hour at a station 
in Sind in 1866. 

Mr. Binnie also, in a paper on tlie Ambiljhiiri tank at 
Nagpur, in the same serial, gives an instance of a fall of 
3*55 inches in 4t5 minutes at Nagpur on the 6tli October 
1872, and another of 3*5 inches hi If liours on the lOtli 
August of the same year ; also two otlier instances of falls 
lasting respectively 20 and 30 nunutes, at rates of between 
2 and 3 inches in the hour, all occuiTing in the same 
monsoon. 

From these instances it appears that falls of from 3 to 
4 inches in tlie hour are not rare in India, tliough but few are 
recordetl at one and the same station ; and, further, that 
such falls sometimes last for 2 or 3 liours in succession. 

Proportion of Surfiekce Drainage to Rainfall. — Tlie 

proportion of the rainfall which flows ofl' tlie gi-ound suiface, 
and either fills the rivers or is available for tank storage, is 
a subject which concerns the physical geographer and the 
engineer rather than the meteorologist ; but a knowledge of 
this proportion is so indispensable to the engineer, in order 
that he may turn to practical account the niformation set 
forth in the foregoing pages, that it seems desirable to supple- 
ment the rainfall statistics with a brief notice of such ob- 
servations as have been reconled in India, and in other 
countries which, like India, are subject to the annual alter- 
nation of dry and rainy seasons. Tlie various fomiulje 
used by engineers for expressing the relations of flood 
drainage to rainfall need not here be referred to. Some of 
the elementary facts by which their validity must be tested 
will suffice for the purpose of the present work. 

In planning the Vehar reservoir at Tanna for the water supply of 
Bombay, Mr. Conybeare states ^ that it was assumed tliat six-teuths of 
the total rainfall on the catchment area of 3918 acres would be avail- 
able for tank storage, and that the rainfall would be at least eij^ual to 
that of the low-lying station Tanna, which he e8timat<.'(l at 124 inches. 
Nearly the whole of this falls during the four months of the monsoon. 



* iVw. h\^. Civil Enghw.erst vol. xvni., session 1857-58. 

T 
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The meuii rainfall of Tanim was licre overeBtimatetl ; it is really Ivn 
than 100 iuches ; nor does it appear to be liiglier, if indeed su high, 
on the hills that feed the Vehat taiik. In other respects, the estimate 
has been better justified by experience. According to Mr. Russell 
Aitken,' tlie proportion ruu off and stored has been as follows. It 
1865, trhen Uie recorded rainfall was 8D inches, it auionnt«d \a 7C 
per cent ; in 1 870, when tlie former was only 65 inches, to T6 per ceoi 
and in 1871, a very dry year, when the rainfall was only 39 inches, 
to 50 per c«nt. The mean of these is a little over 60 per cent. 

In the case of Che Aahti tank, near Fandharpur, on the Bhina 
river, in the dry climate of the Deccan, it was estimated that the 
"run off" would be one-fourth of the averofje monsoon rainfall, taken 
at 23 inches. But actual measurements, during the monsoon of 1881, 
gave an average storage of only one-sixth of the total of 18 inche^ 
and the proportion varied, in different months, from one-five-hundredth 
to one-third. In July, when on only one day the fall exceeded half 
an inch, the proportion was one-five-hundredth ; whereas, in Septem- 
ber, when there were 13 days on which the rainfall was from half an 
inch to over 2 inches, the proportion was nne-Gfth ; and in October, 
on the first 5 days of which 2"76 inches fell, one-third.' 

At Nc^ur, observations were maile by Mr, Binnie on the dis- 
charge of the Amhijhikri drainage area (4224 acres) in the 
of 1869 and 1872. He found that, at the beginning of the 
a fall so heavy as S^ inches within 1 hour and 20 minutes gave no 
appreciable surface drainage, the whole being absorbed by the de- 
siccated soil i while, in September, 98 per cent of an almost idenUcol 
fall (2'2 inches in the same interval of time) flowed into the tank in 
the space of 2 hours and 50 minutes. The total results of the oeveial 
months were as follow :■ — 



.Tune and July 


12-76 inches 


10 per cent. 


August 


9-61 „ 


35 „ 


September . 


7'41 „ 


44 


Totals of season 


29'78 „ 
1872. 


. 36-5 


JUM . 


6-77 inches 


. 4-7 i>cr cent 


July - 


12^0 „ 


- 22"" 


Aupirt^^^ 


11-88 „ 


. .S5-8 „ 




^^^■fifi 


. 74-4 


^£^^^^^1 


Wm^' 


. 39-4 


i^^^^^^i 


^K- 


■ 40 ,- 


^H 


^^K^ 


intenal of dry weUher, 



1 Nagpur Waterwoilis, " vol. 
L lixvL, session 18S3-8i, Put ii. 
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allowing of the partial desiccation of the ^^und ; and to this fact was 
doubtless dne the decline of the drainage percentage from 74*4 to 
39-4. 

All the above observations liave reference to places 
where the geological formation is a basaltic or other trap- 
pean rock, covered with a highly absorbent layer of re/jur 
or black soil, which l^econias cracked and cnimUing after 
long drouglit Evidently, under these conditions, the drain- 
age proportion varies from to nearly the whole of the 
rainfall, according to the condition of tlie soil ; and the 
proportion collected in any season dejKiuds chiefly on the 
continuity of the rain, and only in a sul>ordinate degree on 
the total quantity tliat falls. Tlie liigli average of the 
Vehar tank is probably due partly to tlie greater raininess 
of the site, and partly to the higher slopes of tlie catchment 
ai-ea, which is situated among hills, while those of the Ashti 
and Aml>ajhiri tanks are on the plains of the Deccan and 
Nagpur. 

The experience of engineers in New South Wales and 
Cape Colony may profitably be taken into consideration in 
connection with the al)ove Indian statistics, inasmuch as, 
while there is much similarity in the climates, it lias reference 
to larger areas. Tlie Proc, Inst Civ^'d En-ginccrs contain two 
papers bearing on the present sulgect, one by Mr. Coghlan 
on the relation of the rainfall to the drainage of the Ne^jean 
and Cataract rivers, in the neighbourhood of Sydney, and 
one by Mr. Tripp on that of the river Buffalo, at the Cape 
of Gkx)d Hope. From these the following data are ex- 
tracted: — 

The area of the Nepean basin is about 284 square miles, that of the 
CSataiaet about 70 square miles. They lie to the west of the Illawarra 
or ICittagong range, at an avera^ elevation of 1200 feet above sea- 
level, and are, for the most part, uninhabitable. Numerous swamps, 
chiefly in the Cataract l)asin, retain the water, and sei-ve to equalise 
the flow of the rivers, but do not occupy a very large proportion of the 
area. The remainder is a rugged plateau, intersected by steep and 
broken ridges. The whole country is barren, and the surfacx^ soil poor, 
resting directly on sandstone. Vegetation is stunted, though the scrub 
is in many places thick, and in the valleys the gum trees attain goodly 
poportionB. The annual rainfall varies from 75 to 34 inches, the average 
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being 54 inches at the Cataract, and 44^ inches at the Kepeao. It 
has been found that the avetage proportion between rainfall and db- 
charge in the case of the Cataract is 44*7 per cent^ while in that of the 
Nepean it is 44*1 per cent for an extended period, including eToy 
condition of flood and drought The average of freshets is 54 percent 
of the rainfall, whUe, after the ground has been satorated with prevjooi 
rain, the volume discharged is nearly equal to the volume of lain fall* 
ing. In dry seasons, on the other hand, the average jrield of the 
streams is not more than 10 or 12 per cent. The quantity of mter 
carried off is, however, not directly proportional to the rainfall, but 
the greater the quantity of rain falling within a given time, the greiter 
is the percentage of that rain carried off by the streams. 

The area of that portion of the drainage basin of the Buffalo riTcr, 
dealt with in Mr. Tripp's paper, is about 105 square miles, and the 
surface is covered with forest and bush. Owing to this drcumstanee, 
unlike many South African rivers, the Buffalo has a small peromiil 
flow, sustained by more or leas permanent springs, and varying from 
87 cubic feet to 2880 cubic feet per minute, with an average of 933*8 
cubic feet The flood dischaige, dUe to surfflu^e drainage, varies from 
600 to 285,000 cubic feet per minute above the ordinary flow, and 
the total ordinary flow is to the flood discharge as about 1 to 2}. 
The mean rainfall of the drainage basin, on the average of three retn, 
was about 27 inches ; but these seasons were dry and abnormal Its 
annual distribution was very irr^ular ; an almost complete drought in 
one winter being followed by heavy spring rains, while, in the foUov- 
ing year, the chief fall occurred in the winter ; and, in both the second 
and third yean, the springs and summers were very dry. The hi^iest 
rainfall in any one day was 2 inches, and there were two falls of over 
3 inches in 48 hoursL Three-eighths of the whole rainfiall was contn- 
buted by falls under half an inch, and the remainder equally divided 
between falls below and above 1 inch. Under these circumstances^ the 
proportion of the rainfall flowing off the ground from all sooroety 
during the whole period, varied frt>m 0*019 to 0*715 in different 
months ; the total result being 0*225, or between one-fifth and on^ 
fourth of the rainfalL 

Evaporation firom Water Snr&eea — The most trust- 
worthy and indeed the only practically useful observations 
on the evaporation of water surfaces are such as are afforded 
by the same authorities whose works have been quoted in 
the preceding paragraphs, and to these therefore our atten- 
tion mav be restricted.* 

1 For aseertaining the nte of evaporation of an eztensiTe sea sorfaoe, i 
datum much required by meteorologists and physical geographers, it mij be 
hoped that some day the unique advantages afforded by the Suez Cantl aod 
Bitter Lakes will be turned to account. The evaporation of this great set- 
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October tn May, both months inchiaive, of 4-41 feet, on average of 
0'29 inch per day. 

At tiie AmbfLJhfiri tank, Nagpur, Mr. Binnie rcgiateroi llie fall uf 
the water BUrface, foot by toot, from the 10th October 1872 Uilhe9th 
Juno 1ST3, and deducting 300,000 cubic feet daily, for the estiioated 
" draw ofT," loss by leakage, et«., fountl the residual loea due to evapon- 
tion as follows. Thetneau temperature and humidity of each period 
are given in parallel colunma. 

itiirr. Htiniidlly. 





F.X 


M»mtio«. 


lOlhOet. tollthSov. , 


0-19 


n. per day 


l*th Nov. to 24ch Doc. . 


0-lB 




a4th Dec. to 4th Feb. 


O'lS 




*th Fab. to lech Marcli . 


014 




IBth March to IBth April 


0-23 


„ 


15th April to 7th May . 


0'37 




-th May to 9th iwm . 


0-lB 





63 

Adding to tlie total loss 3 inches of rainfull, re(,'iatered during th« 
period, the general avecaRe for the whole aeoBon was 0i9S, or aay 0-S 
inch per day. The validity of this result depends, of couree, on the 
accuracy of the estimated reduction of the water level from other 
caiiaes, but it i» to be obaerrcd that the allowance made for this redac- 
tion, is only 46 per cent of the whole, the total Ml of level averaging 
0'0a89 feet or 0347 inch per day, so that it cannot be very greatly " 
exoesi. Moreover, some observations condacteil by Mr. Cutcheth, lu 
Ajmere in lii^putana, ivith evaporation gauges, partly on land and 
partly flouted on a tank, gave a result ahiiost identical witli tliat com- 
puted by Mr. Binnie. 

Allowing for ilifferences ol' climate, the results of those 
several observntimis are sufficiently consistent, and it msj 
be concluded with some confidence that the loss by evapora- 
tion of large fresh-water tanks in India varies from I'ather 
more tlian one-ninth of an incli daily, on the average of the 
dry season, in the comparatively damp climate of Boml 
about one-third of an inch as 11 possible oiftxinu 
very dry hot climate of the Deecan 

Some meosuremenls of the^"a] 
voii' (Van Wyk's Vb 
reported by Mr. J. {.'• 
Government, gave an 
Port Elizabeth, in lb 
The former would 
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inch, the latter one-tenth of an inch per day, agreeing there- 
fore well with the Indian results. 

RaJTiftill on Indian River Basins. — ^A knowledge of the 
average quantity of rain falling annually on the drainage 
basin of a river, although of less immediate importance to 
the engineer than is that of flood-producing rainfalls, is 
nevertheless a fundamental datum in questions of water 
supply ; and not less so in many problems that concern the 
physical geographer. Hitherto, as far as I am aware, no 
one has attempted to frame such an estimate in the case 
of Indian rivers, and that now put forward can be regarded 
only as a first attempt, aiming at an approximative result, 
and subject to indefinite future correction, as the available 
registers of the rainfall become more numerous, and come 
to represent longer periods of time. 

In the basins of the southern tributaries of the Ganges 
and Jumna, and of those rivers of the Bengal and Bay of 
Bengal drainage systems that take their rise in Central 
India and the Satpura highlands, or on the Deccan plateau 
at some distance from its western margin, the inequalities 
of the mean annual rainfall in different parts of the area 
are comparatively moderate, and provided the rain gauge 
stations are evenly distributed, and so situated as fairly to 
represent the countr}' around, the error of the average of all 
their registers, as representing the average rainfall of the 
whole area, is probably not much larger than that of the 
mean annual rainfall of each mdividual station, which, as 
a general ride, is about 1 inch. But in the case of rivers, 
which, like the Kistna and its tributaries, rise on the crest 
of the Western Ghats, where the annual rainfall is 200 
inches and upwards, and then traverse a broad belt of 
country where it barely exceeds one-tenth of that amount, 
there is very considerable difficulty in so selecting the 
stations that each portion of the basin may be represented 
in proportion to its area ; and an approximation to within 
2 or 3 inches, for the general average of the whole, is the 
utmost that can perhaps be hoped for. 

I do not include in these statistics any of the Hima- 
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]ftyan rivers. In their ease, or at least that of all the larger 
streiuiis which bring down the waste of the melting glaciers, 
til the tUfficulty arising from the great inequalities of the 
i-ainfall on the face of the Himalaya, ami on the Punjab 
and Gangetic plains at its foot, is added that of assigning 
any probable value to the precipitation of the mount^uia 
beyond their outermost spurs ; a dilticiJty which is all the 
greater, since the snowfall on the high peaks and glaciers 
may be very dlflerent from the rain and snowfall at the few 
valley stations for which we have registers. Instead, then, 
of attempting to give an estimate involving so much con- 
jecture as to be almost valneless, I have deemed it better to 
omit these rivers. 

I have taken for the fundamental data for the computa- 
tion, the rainfall averages up to 1886, and have corrected 
those of the minor stations accordingly. I tliink that the 
adopted values of the general average of the river basins 
are rather under than over the true amounts. I begin 
with the rivers of the Central Indian tableland, that drain 
into the niiun arterial system of the Jumna and Ganges ; 
then follow with those of Western Bengal and Orissa, and 
the chief river systems of the eastern slope of the peninsula ; 
and conclude with the great rivers that debouch into the 
Gulf of Cambay and the Gulf of Cut<^h. 

Rivers of the Central Indian Tableland.— The chief 
rivers of this platea\i, omitting some miinir but still con- 
siderable streams, are, in order from west to east, the 
Chumbul with its great tributary the llitni^s, the Sind, the 
Betwa, the Cane, and the Sone. The first four drain EoBteiiL 
Rajputana, the states of the Central India Agency, and por- 
tions of the North-west Provinces, Sangor.andlJumoli; and all 
but the Sind take their rise on the soullierii inargin of UhJ 
tableland. The Banfis, and ,.x....t.,.,iK. ,h.. i •luui.i.nl ■»,...; 
most of the drainage of ll' 
as far south as Udaipur, \\ 
plateau. The rainfall ftf ' 
inches on its westi^ni nni 
and eastwards to ovii- 
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the extreme south and east of the tableland. The Sone 
alone rises at one of the highest points of the Satpura 
system, where the annual rainfall exceeds 50 inches, and 
some of its southern feeders in hills of equal elevation, where 
it exceeds 60 inches, but its main course lies through a 
country where, as far as tlie somewhat scanty data show, it 
is between 40 and 50 inches, and its final portion traverses 
South Behar, where the fall scarcely exceeds 40 inches. 
The averages of these five basins I make respectively as 
follows : — 

Chombol ind Ban^ ... 28 inches. 

Siiid 34 ,, 

Betwa 39 ,, 



Bivers of Western Bengal — These rivers drain the 
highlands of the Sonthal country and the northern portion of 
Chutia Nagpur. They all empty themselves into the 
Bh&girathi arm of the Gar^^es and the Hooghly. Excepting 
two small tracts drained by tlie Damooda and the Adjie, 
the region has an annual rainfall above 50, and in part 
above 60 inches. In order from north to south they are — 
Hor ' ... 61 inches. 

AJjie fi2 ,. 

Damooda GO „ 

Roopnarain 59 „ 

Cosiye S8 „ 

Bivers of Orissa. — Of these, tlie Suobunrika and Brah- 
minee drain the southern part of Chutia Nagpur, all of which 
is hilly country with a rainfall of 50 inches and upwards. 
^>3!he northern tribntarica of the Mnhanadi, a nmch more ini- 
t atreaui, take theii" rise near the head waters of the 
Hldda and Kone, in hills where the annual fall is from 
r 60 inches, and the chief southern tributary, the 
, where it also (-xceeds 60 inches, and in 
70 incbeii ; but the western feeders 
I Chhattisgarh, where the fall is, for the 
id 50 inches. The general averages 
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SMbunrika il incliea. 

Bmhrninee 5d ,, 

Uahftimdi E3 „ 

Riven of the Deccan. — The two great rivers which dia- 

<:tiari;e tlieir waters through contiguous deltas, midway down 
(lie eastern coast of the peninsula, together bring down 
nearly the whole drainage of tlie Deccan tableland- The 
head waters of all their western feeders lie close under the 
crest of the Western Ghats, and the torrential rainfall 
this hill range fills their channels in June and July, mmiy 
weeks liefore raiu has fallen in abundance on the rolling 
plains and Hat-topped hills of the Mahratta country end 
Hyderabad. The northern tributaries of the Godnverj-, 
the Paingiinga, Wardha and Waingunga, which, united m 
the Pranhitii, form a junction with the Godaverj' at Sironclut, 
are of sufficient importance to be treated a^ independent 
streams. So also the Bhima, the great northern, and the 
Tiuigabhadra the chief southern tributary of the Kjstua. 
Of tile foniier, the Wardha and Waingunga rise in the Sat- 
pnra range, where the rainfall generally varies from 45 to 
60 inches, and locally, as at Pachmarhi, exceeds 70 inclies. 
The subsequent course of the Waingunga is wholly throi^li 
plauis with a rainfall of 45 inches and upwards; but the 
Wartlha, skirting the drier plain of Berar farther west, drains 
a considerable area, where the average is not more tlrnn 35 
inches. The basin of the I'aingunga, which river drains 
the southern slopes of the IndhyMri range, except its 
lower part, Hes wholly in a region where the annual 
rainfall is below 40 inches. The main stream of the 
Godaverj- rises near Nasik, under the lee of the Ghnt 
range, but it receives the drainage of only a small extent 
of this range, and for upwaids of 100 miles to the easti 
traverses a plain wliere the fidl varies betweoD. 
uiches. Beyond this, all the northern 
Hyderabad state, which is drained partly 
and partly by its tributary the Mar.jini. 
tween 30 and 40 inches. The Godiivi' 
at Sironcha. Below this point, the oi 
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to its volume are from the hill country of Bustar to the 
Qorth of the main stream ; of the rainfall of this tract 
nothing is known, except for a few places about the head 
waters of the Indravati, where it amounts to between 60 
and 70 inches. I do not therefore attempt any estimate 
of the drainage of the Godavery below Sironcha. 

The Bhima drains about 100 miles of the eastern face of 
the Ghat range, and its subsequent course to its junction 
with the Kistna, a distance of more than 250 miles in a 
direct line, lies entirely through a country where the rain- 
fall is below 30 inches, in places below 20. The Kistna, 
above this junction, receives the drainage of more than 250 
miles of the Ghats, and then traverses nearly 200 miles of 
the same dry tract of the Deccan ; and the Tungabhadra, 
its great southern feeder, drains about 150 miles of the 
Ghats, and then, also for about 200 miles, crosses the same 
plain and the equally dry and even drier districts of Nor- 
thern Mysore and Bellar}\ The lower course of the Kistna, 
below the junction of the Timgabhadra near Kumool, is 
partly through a country where it is below 30 inches, but 
in the Nullamalai hill tract below Kumool, and in that 
traversed in the last 80 miles of its course, the rainfall ex- 
ceeds this amount. The estimated averages of these several 
rivers are as follow : — 

IWaingunga . 52 in. \ 
Wardha . 40 „ / Pranhita and tribataries 41 in. 

Painganga . 39 „ ) 
Godavery and Manjira, above Sironcha . . 37 „ 
! Bhima and Sina 49 in. \ 

Kistna above janction 59 „ r Whole Kistna 
Tungabhadra . . 43 ,, i basin . 49 „ 

Kistna below junction 33 ,, ^ 

Rivers of the Camatic. — The very dry tract in the 
north-east of Mysore and the rocky hills between Bellary 
and Cuddapah are drained by the Pennaur, which flows past 
Nellore to the Coromandel coast ; the remainder of Mysore, 
to the south of this river basin and that of the Tungabhadra, 
by the Palar, which enters the sea near Chingleput ; the 
Panar, which debouches at Cuddalore ; and the Cauver}\ Of 
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these rivers, the last only ha.s its aoiu-ces imder the crest of 
the Western Ghats. The others take their rise in the 
hiliy but not very elevated countiy of Eastern Mysore, where 
the rainfall is about 30 inclies or somewhat less, and then 
ileaceucling the Eastern (.iltats, cross the Camatic plain, the 
Palar aud Panar receiving a considerable accession from tlie 
isolated hill groups that intervene between the Ghats and the 
(ioast plain, anil wliieh, to judge from the I'aiufall register of 
Yercaud on the Shevaroys, have a rainfall in some places 
exceeding 60 inches. A smaller river, the Vellaur, which 
enters the sea at Porto Novo, also brings down part of the 
drainage of these hills. The C'auvery alone recei\'es a con- 
siderable flood drainage from the Western Cihat range 
(hiring the summer monsoon. It then traverses the com- 
paratively dry tableland of Southern Mysore, and descend- 
ing to a lower level through the Baramahal, where the 
rainfall exceeds ;J0 inclies, crosses another dry tract lying 
to the west of the hill gronps above mentioned. Finally, 
passing Trichinopoly, it spreads out its delta in the fertile 
district of Tanjore, which it irrigates with its flood waters, 
and itself receives a rainfall of over 40 inches, chiefly at a 
later season. 

To the soath of the Cauvery the only stream of im- 
portance is the Vigay, which drains the eastern slopes of 
the Pulni hills, where the I'ainfall is probably about the 
same as on the Nilgiris, which they rival in height. In the 
lower hills around Madura, which also, in part, drain into 
the Vigay, the rainfall is over 30 inches; but the plain 
beyond, interveuii^ between these hills and the coast, is 
fur the most part very dry, and, like the Camatic, receives 
its chief rainfall towanls the end of the year. The annual 
average around the lower course of the river is between ^ 
and 30 inches, and very precarious. The nieim 
on the drainage Ijasins of these several ri" 
computed as follows : — 

Peniuur 
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Vellaur . .40 inches. 

Caavery . . 44 „ 

Vigay . . . 32 „ 

The Tapti and Nerbndda. — These two rivers, together, 
receive the whole drainage of the Satpura range, except that 
of its eastern extremity, which is shared by the Sone, the 
Mahanadi, and the Godavery. The Nerbudda carries down 
little beyond tliis and the rainfall of the long narrow plain 
through which it flows, since the Central Indian tableland, 
which rises a mile or two to the north of the main stream, 
contributes nothing of importance to its volume. The rain- 
fall of the Satpura range is locally very variable. In places 
it is upwards of 60 or 70 inches, but most of the stations at 
2000 feet or less have a fall of about 50 inches or somewhat 
under. The eastern end of the Nerbudda valley has as much 
as 50 inches, but the rainfall diminishes to between 30 and 
40 inches in the western half, below Khandwa. Still 
farther west, the Malwa Ghats, to the north of the river, 
have a rainfall between 40 and 50 inches, and some part of 
this drains into the Nerbudda; but the monsoon of the 
Arabian Sea, which brings its torrential rainfall to the 
Western Ghats south of the Tapti, reaches only occasionally 
so far north, and under ordinary circumstances is more or 
less diluted and intenningled with the drier currents of the 
Indus region. 

The Tapti and its main tributary the Pooma have their 
sources in the Gawilgarh hills, where the rainfall is nearly 
as high as at PachmarhL But after leaving these hills they 
flow through the high plams of Berar and Khandesh, in a 
great part of wliich the annual average is below 30 inches, 
receiving from the south only the scanty drainage of a tract 
of the northern Deccan, where the fall is of even less 
amount. Only the last 80 miles of its course, where it 
skirts the northern extremity of the Sahyadri or Western 
Ghat range, and crosses the coast plain of Surat, is through a 
wetter coimtry. The rainfall here amounts to between 40 
and 50 inches, and is doubtless higher on the hills that 
hem in its channel. 
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Both the Nerhuiltla and Tapti are subject to occasiona] 
floods of great deatructiveiiess, iiriBing from cyclonic i-aiuliills 
on the Satpiiras, such as have alreai;iy been referred to in 
the earlier part of this section. The inean rainfalls of their 
basins are respectively as follow : — 

Iferbuilds . . . , 40 iocbes. 

Tapti . . . 39 „ 

The Looni — This river carries off the uncertain and 
intermittent drainage of the west face of the Aravali range 
to the north of Mount Abu ; and its main course 
through the arid plain of Western Rajputana, where rain at 
any season is very precarious, and the averages of many 
years vary between 10 and 15 inches. The soil of the 
country around the lower course of tlie Looni is strongly 
impregnated with salt, and in the dry season the water of 
the river, as described by Mr. W, T. Blanford, is not merely 
brackish, but decidedly salt ; whence tlie name of the rivf 
Looni . , . .IS iachea. 

Wind Presaure. — The pressure of the wind, as 
element to be considered in providing for due stability 
bridges and other structures, is usually so low in India as to 
be practically negligible. It has been mentioned in the 
fonuer imrt of this work that, except in some few parts of 
the country during the height of the summer monsoon, the 
wind is too liglit to allow of the introduction of windmills 
as a source of motive power, with any prospect of success. 
But there ore few parts of the country that are not liable 
to occasional storms, either the temporary squalls of the hot 
season, or the more lasting and destructive cyclones ; and 
therefore the pressure of the wind on the \'ertical surfaces 
of structures cannot be left entirely out of account, though 
the occasions on which it may put their stability to the 
proof are rare and may not occur more than once in ninny 
years. 

Tliere exist very few continuous registers of wind vnt naMk 
for India. The best and longest ovp" 
the Calcutta observatory, whictt J 
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from April 1867 to March 1877. The instrument used 
was a self-registering Osier's pressure gauge, exposing a 
pressure plate of 1 square foot of surface to the direct 
action of the wind. It was verified more than once, and 
the indications may therefore be accepted with confidence, 
in so far as such an instrument is capable of affording 
trustworthy data. It was set up at an elevation of 73 feet 
above the ground, on the old ofiBce of the Surveyor-General, 
in Park Street, Chowringhee. During these 10 years the 
following pressures were registered, omitting all below 10 
lbs. to the square foot : — 



10 to 19-9 lbs. 




Zi days 


20 to 29*9 „ 




7 ., 


30 to 39-9 „ 




6 „ 


40 to 49*9 „ 




3 „ 


50 lbs. 




1 » 


. .1 1 • ^ 


1.1 • 


1 1 



this last being the highest the instrument was capable of 
roistering. This was recorded in the cyclone of the 9 th 
J\me 1869, a by no means severe storm as experienced at 
Calcutta, and one that caused but little damaga Tlie lowest 
barometer reading at Calcutta was 28 7 13 inches. In the 
great cyclone of 1864, which swept the port of its shipping 
and the city of its trees, and was one of the most destruc- 
tive storms on record, the pressure gauge was blown away 
when it had recorded 33 lbs. to the square foot ; and, at the 
time of that of the 1st and 2d November 1867, it was dis- 
mounted and under repair. There is therefore no register 
of the maximum pressure in a great destructive storm. But 
it must certainly considerably exceed 50 lbs. It cannot be 
computed directly from the mean recorded velocity of the 
wind, because this is by no means constant; the wind 
comes in violent intermittent gusts, the pressure oscillating 
ficom about 10 lbs., during the lidls, to its maximum. 

Nearly all the remaining instances above tabulated 
in nor*-westers, and rarely more than one gust of the 
\ lasting a few seconds only, has been 
flune storm. 

Ws pressure gauge was in operation 
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from 1847 to 1865. Mr. Chambers states that the 
maximum pressure of the wind recorded by it was " in the 
hurricane of the 1st and 2d November 1854, and exceeded 
29*5 lbs., on attaining which the instrument became de- 
ranged." He estimates its maximum force at 50 lbs. A 
pressure of 35 lbs. in the same storm was recorded with a 
Lind'8 wind gauge. 

These are the only instrumental records of wind pressure, 
known to me, that relate to Indian storms. In the Midna- 
pore and Burdwan cyclone of the 16th October 1874, it is 
recorded in Mr. Willson's report, that a railway train of 
twenty-five carriages, standing on the line at Kanoo junction, 
was blown over. Mr. Willson obtained the dimensions 
and weights of the several carriages composing it, and con- 
sidering them as empty carriages (which they were not), 
computed the minimimi pressure requisite to overturn each 
vehicle separately. This he found to range from 341 to 
55*6 lbs. per square foot. But he remarks that the rails 
at the place of the occurrence are about 6 feet above the 
level of the surrounding country, and the lifting force of the 
wind, under the carriages, which was not considered in the 
calculation, probably helped to upset them. 
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The following tables give the mean and extreme daily and anniul 
temperatnres, and their daily, monthly, and annual range ; the homidity, 
cloud proportion, rainfall (quantity and frequency), and the mean 
monthly barometric pressure and daily range, at 92 stations, selected 
from those of the Indian GoTemment observatories. With one or two 
exceptions the mean values are taken from the tables in the Offidai 
Report for 1885, neglecting fractions of Fahrenheit degrees, hundredtb 
of the rainfall inch, and thousandths of the barometric inch The 
mean temperature- extremes and ranges, the mean barometric range 
(diurnal), and the mean number of rainy days have been compnted 
specially for this work from the publiBhed reports of the Meteorological 
Offices of India and Bengal The monthly rainfall data, those of the 
wettest and driest years, and the annual extreme temperatures hare 
been corrected up to 1886. The elevations are those of the barometer 
cisterns above mean sea leveL 
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40. iNSOBB—EleTation 1823 feet 
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41. Jh.i!isi— EleTsUon 855 feet 
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59. SiLCHAB—Elerfttiou 101 feet 
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83. Colombo— Elfivatjon 10 feet 
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81. AkyaB— Elevation 20 feet 
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-Elevation 250 (!) fee 
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86. Thyet Mto— Elevation 134 feet 
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APPENDIX IV 

Directions for the Use of the Storm Signals at Ports 

AROUND THE BaY OF BENGAL, ISSUED BY THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF India 

1. The storm signals for use at ports around the Bay of 
Bengal (excepting at the stations on the Hooghly River) wiU be 
of two kinds for the daytime : — 

No. 1. A ball as bad weather signal. 
„ 2. A drum as storm signal 

with corresponding lamp signals for nighty viz. — 
„ 3. Three lamps suspended on the same line one 

above the other (in a vertical series) as bad 

weather signal. 
„ 4. Two lamps similarly suspended as storm signal 

2. The ball or three lamps will be hoisted to indicate that a 
cyclone is in existence on the bay without reference to its 
position and probable course. 

3. The drum or two lamps will be hoisted to indicate that the 
storm is probably approaching the port. 

4. The ball or three lamps will be hoisted on the receipt of 
telegraphic information from the Calcutta Meteorological OflSce, 

5. When the ball or three lamps is hoisted, port officers 
must rely on their own judgment whether the drum or two 
lamps should be hoisted or not, and if so, when. If possible, 
later information will be telegraphed from the Calcutta Office, 
but they must not reckon on receiving such. The indications of 
the barometer and of the direction and force of the wind, 
together with the general aspect of the weather, must be their 
chief guides. Some general memoranda are hereto appended to 
assist them in forming a judgment. 

Memoranda on Storm Prognostics 
1. Cyclones have been known to occur in the Bay of Bengal 
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in all months of the year except February, but not between the 
middle of January and the last n-eok in March ; and from the 
middle of December to the middle of April such cyclones as are 
on I'ewrd have been restricted to the southern half of the bay. 

2. Cyclones that reach the west (Indian) coast of the bay, 
follow a course between west by north and noi'th-north-west. 
On the approach of a cyclone, the wind is genemlly at first from 
north-east. If it strengthens from this direction, becoming more 
squally while the barometer falls rapidly, it is probably approach- 
ing the jwrt. But if the wind bocks beyond north, the barometer 
foiling moderately, it is passing to the east, and the centre bears 
about east when the wind is about north-west or north-north- 
west If, on the other hajid, the wind veers towards east, with 
a moderate fall of the barometer, the cyoloije has crossed the 
coast line to the south of the station by the time the \v\n6. is 
from east. 

3. Cyclones that reach the Ai'-akan coaat follow a course 
between north and north-east. On the approach of a cyclone, 
the wind is generally from north-east or east^north-east. If it 
strengthens from between these directions, becoming more 
easterly with a rapidly falling barometer, it ia probably approach- 
ing the port. But if the wind veers to south-east with a 
moderate fall of the barometer, the storm is passing up the bay, 
and the centre bears about due west when the wind is at south- 
east or south -south-east If the wind backs to north, with a 
similar change in the barometer, the atorm centre has reached 
the coast to the south of the station. 

4. Cyclones that reach the coasts of Pegu and Moulmoin are 
formed in the Andaman sea, and follow a course between north 
and north-east The indications of the wind and barometer may 
be iiiteqtreted a« in the previous paragraph. 

5. In judging of the direction of the storm centre, it must be 
borne in mind that the winds do not blow romid the centre in a 
circle, but spirally inwai-ds. When the centre is still at some 
distance, it bears about 12 points to the right, if the observer 
faces the wind. As it approaches nearer, it bears about 10 
points to the right 

6. In judging of the fall of the barometer, it must Ive l>ome 
in mind that the barometer falls regularly about a tenth of an 
inch from 9.30 A.M. to 4.30 P.M., and rather leas from 10 P.M. to 
3.30 A.M., and rises by similar amounte from 4 to 9.30 A.M., and 
from 5 to 10 p.m. These changes, which are regular, must be 
allowed for. 
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Notifications of the Governmest of Bengal RELATtvs j 
Storm Signals for the Ports of Bengal 

Tkf ith Aitpid 1887. — The following armngemente 
weather signah for the approitclies to the Port of Calcutta, 
for the port itaelf, have been sanctioned by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, and are published for general information, in Buper- 
session of those published in the notification, dated the 5tJi 
August 1882, at pages 678-80 of the Calcutta Gaxttle of the 
August 1883: — 

IFeatker Signals for the approacha lo the Port of Caieutia, and fa, 
Ihe Port of Cdcvila 

1. When a severa cyclonic storm (probably accompanied 
a storm-wave) is believed lo be advancing to the Bengal 
and across Bengal, one or other of the following signals will bo 
hoisteil at the flagstaff near the Lighthouse in Saugor Island, at 
the flagstaff near the telegraph office. Mud Point, and at 
flagstaff near the telegraph office, Diamond Harbour, ajid 
the follomng positions in the port, \\z. the flagstaff upon 
Port Commissioners' Office, on a flagstaff at Shalimar P< 
Seebpore, opposite the Government Dockyard, Kidderpore, 

a flagstaff at the telegraph office, Budge Budge, on receipfej 
instructions telegraphed by the hleteorological Reporter to 
' (iovemment of Bengal : — 

ji bail indicates iho existence of a cyclonic storm of undeter- 

l intensity and magnitude in the Bay of Bengal, which 

I either certainly cross the coast to the south of a line be- 

n Chittagong and False Point, or which may approach the 

I cuMt, but is as yet too far distant to enable its line of 

B to t>e ilelenninrd. 

jt ton* indicates the early probable passage northward, to the 

»ard o( Saugor Island and west of Chittagong, of the vortex 

vjdonio storm of great intensity and magnitude. It is 
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advisable that sailing vessels, with or without steam, and deep- 
laden or slow steaming steam-vessels, should not proceed to sea, 
but remain in the river till the storra has reached the coast and 
passed inlaniL The wind at the mouth of the Hooghly will 

,j»robably haid from north-east through north to north-wee^ eta 

inverted ante indicates the early probable passage north- 
ward, to the west of Saugor Island and north of False Point, of 
ihe vortex of a cyclonic storm of great intensity and magnitude. 
No vessels should go to sea, and masters and pilots of vessels 
outward-bound should be guided by the appearance of the 
weather and height of the barometer in deciding whether it is 
advisable to proceed below Diamond Harbour or Mud Point. 
The wind at the mouth of the Hooghly will probably veer from 
north-east through east to south-eaat, etc 

A drum indicates the approach of a cyclonic storm of great 

^intensity and magnitude to the mouth of the Hooghly, and 
which will probably advance to Calcutta. Masters and pilots 
charge of vessels are cautioned not to put to aea from Saugor 
Island, or to proceed down from Diamond Harbour, and they 
should make their vessels as snug and secure as possible. The 
masters of vessels in the port should tuke the special precautions 
for safety laid down in the Port Kules. 

There will probably be a storm-wave, but it should be care- 
fully remembered that its height and destructive effect will de- 
pend quite as much upon the state and character of the tide 
when the cyclonic centre reaches the coast, as upon the depression 
at the centre, or the intensity and extent of the storm. 

When a small cyclonic storm (usually not accompanied by 
Btorm-wave) is bebeved to have formed in the bay, and to be 

'advancing towards the coast, one or other of the following signals 
will be hoisted, for the information of pilots and mariners, at the 
staff near the Lighthouse at Saugor Island, at the flagstaff at Mud 
Point, and at the flagstaff near the telegraph office. Diamond 
Harbour, and also at the following stations in the port, viz, on 
a flagstaff upon the Port Commissioners' Office, on a flagstaff at 
Shalimar Point, Seebpore, and on a flagstaff at the telegraph 
ofGce, Budge Budge, on the receipt of instructions telegraphed 

:from the Meteorological Office, Calcutta, by the Meteorological 

"^ iport«r to the Government of Bengal : — 

TvM anus, the upper one mveried, indicate the existence of a 
cyclonic storm of small extent in the Bay of Bengal, which will 
probably reach and cross the coast of the bay south of a line 
joining Chittagong and False Point. 
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Two cones, tJie lower one inverted, indicate the existence of a 
cyclonic storm of small extent^ which will probably or certainly 
reach and cross the coast of the bay north of a line joining 
Chittagong and False Point, but the probable path of the vortex 
of which cannot be determined more exactly from the land 
observations. 

A ball below a con€ indicates the probable passage northwards, 
to the east of Saugor Island and west of Chittagong, of a cyclonic 
storm of small extent and intensity, of the kind which usually 
forms in the rainy season. Vessels may proceed to sea if the 
height of the barometer, state of the sea and weather are such 
as to lead masters and pilots to infer that there is no danger. 
The wind at the mouth of the Hooghly will probably haul from 
north-east through north to north-west, etc. 

A ball below an inverled cone indicates the probable passage 
northwards, to the west of Saugor Island and north of False 
Point, of a cyclonic storm of small extent and intensity of the 
kind which usually forms in the rainy season. The wind at the 
mouth of the Hooghly will probably veer from north-east through 
east to south-east, etc. As these easterly winds will raise a 
heavy swell and produce a strong westerly set in the channel at 
the Sandheads, it is advisable that none but fast steamers in light 
trim should put to sea, and those only if the weather appearances 
and state of the sea, etc., are not too unfavourable. 

A ball below a drum indicates the approach towards Saugor 
roads of a cyclonic vortex of small extent, of the kind which 
forms during the rainy season. It is advisable that no vessels 
except fast steamers in light trim should put to sea until the 
wind direction and force, the state of weather and sea, and the 
rise of the barometer, indicate that the storm has either broken 
up or passed inland. Cyclonic storms in the Bay of Bengal of 
small extent, it should be remembered, sometimes blow with 
hurricane force and raise a high sea near their centres. 

3. The following storm warning signals ^vill be hoisted during 
the prevalence of cyclonic storms in the Bay of Bengal at the 
signalling stations on the Hooghly previously mentioned, viz. 
Saugor Island, Mud Point, and Diamond Harbour, and at the 
following signalling stations in the port, viz. on a flagstaff 
upon the Port Commissioners' Office, on a flagstaff at Shalimar 
Point, Seebpore, and on a flagstaff at the telegraph office, Budge 
Budge, between sunset and sunrise : — 

Three lights exhibited on the flagstaff at equal distances in- 
dicate the existence of a cyclonic storm in the north of the bay. 
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Two lights, in a vertical line, indicate the early approach of a 
cyclonic storm to the Bengal coast, or to the Port of Calcutta if 
the signal is hoisted in the port. 

The following arrangements for weather signals have been 
sanctioned for the Ports of Orissa, viz. Pooree, False Point, 
Balasore, and Chandbally by the Lieutenant-Governor, and are 
published for general information :— 

Signals for the Orissa Ports, — Storm signals will be hoisted at 
the ports named above by the port officers on the receipt of 
instructions from the Bengal Meteorological Office, Calcutta, to 
give notice to the shipping and the general public at these ports 
of the approach of a cyclone (which may or may not, according 
to the state of ther tides and other conditions, be accompanied by 
a destructive storm-wave). The signals for the Port of Pooree 
will be hoisted at the flagstaff on the beach ; for the Port of 
False Point at the flagstaff at HookeytoUah ; for the Port of 
Balasore at the flagstaff near the Custom House ; and for the 
Port of Chandbally at the flagstaff near the Custom House. 

The following are the signals which will be used at the Orissa 
Ports, and are identical with those in use at the Burmah and 
Madras Ports : — 

A ball indicates that a cyclone has formed in the centre or 
north of the bay, and that it is advancing in some direction 
between north and- west, and will probably strike and cross the 
coast of Orissa. 

A drum indicates that a cyclone is in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the coast of Orissa, and will shortly cross that coast. 
(It may or may not be accompanied by a destructive storm-wave. 
The height of the storm-wave depends partly upon the extent of 
the cyclone, the barometric depression at the centre, and the 
state of the tides at the time when the cyclone reaches the 
coast.) 

Three lights in a vertical line indicate that a cyclone has formed 
in the centre and north of the bay, and that it is advancing in 
some direction between north and west, and will probably strike 
and cross the coast of Orissa. 

Two lights in a vertical line indicate that a cyclone is in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the coast of Orissa, and will shortly 
cross that coast. (It may or may not be accompanied by a 
destructive storm- wave.) 

The following arrangements for weather signals for the Port 
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»of Chittagong have been sanctioned by the Lieutenant-Govemorjl 
I wnd are published for general iiifonuation : — 

Signals far ihf. Port of Chittagong. — The following atonn signals| 

Blrill be used within the limit* of the Port of Chittagong to give 

I notice to the ghipping and general public of the early approach 

P of a cyclone with its attendant storm-wave. They will be hoist«d 

on the flagstaff at the Sudder GhSt and on the yardarm of the 

flagstaff at Jooldia on the receipt of instructions from the 

Meteorological Office: — 

A ball indic'atea that a cyclone, of which the centre is in the 
I norlh-eaet of the bay, ia advancing towards the mouth of the 
I Biver Ramafuli, and will probably advance towards Chittagong. 
' A drum indicates that a cyclone, which may or may not be 
accompanied by a destructive storm-wave, ia approaching Chitta- 
gong. (It should be remembered that the force and destructive 
effect of a storm-wave will depend very considerably upon tlie 
stat« of the tides at the time when the storm centre strikes the 
I Chitt^ong coast) 

Thrte lighU in a vcrlknl lint indicate that a cyclone, of which 
I the centre is in the north-east angle of the bay, is advancing 
I towards the mouth of the river, and will probably advance 
I towards Chittagong. 

Two ligliU in a terlical line indicate the early approach of a 
cyclonic storm to the Port of Chittagong. 
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Abu, 10, 18, 73, 74, 268; climate, 

117, 296 ; monthly rainfall, 347. 
Agra, 18, 73, 74 ; climate, 144, 308 ; 

monthly rainfall, 345. 
Ajmere, 18, 81, 73, 74, 278 ; climate, 

139, 305 ; monthly rainfall, 347. 
Akola, climate, 166, 822; monthly 

rainfall, 351. 
Akyab, 73, 75, 209, 226, 227, 254. 

837, 341 ; climate, 193, 332 ; 

monthly rainfall, 356. 
Allahabad, 6, 18, 61, 78, 74, 77, 267 ; 

climate, 144, 309 ; monthly rainfall, 

346. 
Amb4jhi^ri tank, 274, 278. 
Amraoti, 10, 73, 76. 
Andamans, 209, 219, 245 ; climate, 

196, 336; rainfall, 357. 
Anticyclones, 44, 197. 

Arabian Sea, cyclones, 86, 87, 88, 215, 

246 ; storm tracks, 248. 
Arakan, rainfall, 69 ; humidity, 50 ; 

climate, 189 ; storms, 359. 
Ashti tank, 274, 277. 
Assam, fogs, 55 ; rainfall, 69, 268, 

269 ; humidity, 50 ; climate, 157. 

Baluchistan, 50 ; see also Quetta. 
Bangalore, 18, 31, 73, 75, 272 ; climate, 

176, 328 ; monthly rainfall, 354. 
Bannu, monthly rainfall, 843. 
Bareilly, 9, 31, 267 ; monthly rainfall, 

345. 
Barometer, teachings, 19 ; annual 

fluctuation, 19 ; diurnal fluctuation, 

20 ; changes with weather, 20, 21, 

197, 236 ; temperature correction, 
21 ; reduction to sea level, 23 ; re- 
lation to winds, 43 ; in storms, 236. 

Barometric charts, 24. 
Barometric depressions, 22, 26. 
Barometric gradients, 24. 
Barometric surges, 200. 



Batticaloa, monthly rainfall, 856. 
Bay Islands, 50 ; see also Andamans, 

Port Blair, Nancowry. 
Bay of Bengal, storms, 225, 887 ; 

storm tracks, 228, 387 ; storm sig- 
nals, 252, 858, 360. 
Beaufort's numbers, 83. 
Behar, humidity, 50 ; rainfall, 69 ; 

climate, 147. 
Belgaum, 18, 3l, 73, 75 ; climate, 174, 

326 ; monthly rainfall, 353. 
Bellary, 18, 73, 75 ; climate, 175, 827 ; 

monthly rainfall, 854. 
Benares, 81, 78, 74; climate, 144, 

309 ; monthly rainfall, 346. 
Bengal, cloud, 5 ; humidity, 50 ; rain- 

faU, 69, 268, 269 ; cUmate, 151. 
Berar, humidity, 50 ; rainfall, 69, 268 ; 

climate, 162. 
Berhampore, 18, 73, 74 ; climate, 156, 

815 ; monthly rainfall, 349. 
Betdl, climate, 165. 
Bhagulpore, 73, 74 ; monthly rainfall, 

848. 
Bickanir, climate, 138, 804 ; monthly 

rainfall, 846. 
Bimlipatam, 73, 75, 840. 
Bombay, 18, 31, 35, 78, 75, 250; 

climate, 169, 323 ; storm signals, 

255 ; daily rainfall, 262 ; excessive 

rainfall, 268, 269, 270; monthly 

rainfall, 852. 
Bombay coast, storms, 248 ; storm 

signals, 255. 
Buldana, 31. 
Burdwan, 237, 288 ; climate, 156, 816 ; 

monthly rainfall, 348. 
Burmah climate, 189. 

Cachab, climate, \bT \ see also Assam. 

Calcutta, 3, 6, 12, 18, 31, 36, 60, 78, 74, 
219, 236, 288, 240 ; cUmate, 152, 156, 
816 ; daily rainfall, 260 ; excessive 
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rainfall, 266, 268, 272; monthly 

rainfall, 349 ; storm signals, 253, 360. 
Cape Colony, 276, 278. 
Camatic, humidity, 50 ; rainfall, 69 ; 

climate, 176. 
Cawnpore, monthly rainfall, 346. 
Central India, humidity, 50; rainfall, 

69, 268 ; climate, 144. 
Central Provinces, rain&ll, 69, 268, 

269, 271 ; climate, 162. 
Ceylon, humidity, 50 ; climate, 183 ; 

rainfall, 356. 
Chakrata, 9 ; climate, 106, 293. 
Chamba, 9. 

Cherrapunji, 73, 74. 264, 268, 269, 270. 
Chikalda, 10, 268 ; climate, 116, 296. 
Chittagong, 18, 73, 74, 209, 339, 340, 

341 ; climate, 155, 318 ; monthly 

rainfall, 349 ; storm signals, 363. 
Chutia Nagpur, humidity, 50 ; rainfall, 

69 ; climate, 147. 
Chybassa, monthly rainfall, 348. 
Cinchona cultivation. 111, 170. 
Cirrus cloud, 58, 241 ; movement, 60. 
Climates of India, 95 ; hill stations, 

96 ; plains, 126. 
Clouds, forms and nomenclature, 56 ; 

classification, 58 ; teachings, 59, 

241 ; estimation, 61 ; distribution, 

5, 62. 
Cochin, 18, 73, 75 ; climate, 169, 324 ; 

monthly rainfall, 355. 
Coimbatore, 10; climate, 182, 330; 

monthly rainfall, 355. 
Cold season in Punjab, 129 ; in North- 
west Provinces, 141 ; in Bengal, 152 ; 

weather, 202. 
Colombo, 73, 75; climate, 185, 189, 

332 ; monthly rainfall, 356. 
Coorg, climate, 170 ; m« aim Mercara. 
Cuddalore, 73, 75. 
Cuddapah, 73, 75 ; monthly rainfall, 

355. 
Cutch, excessive rainfalls, 268, 269. 
Cuttack, 18, 73, 74 ; climate, 156, 

818 ; monthly rainfall, 349. 
Cyclones, 44, 84, 197, 209, 219, 223 ; 
Bay of Bengal, 225, 337 ; prognos- 
tics, 240, 358 ; Arabian Sea, 246 ; 
signals, 252, 358, 360. 

Dacca, 18, 73, 74 ; climate, 156, 317 ; 

monthly rainfall, 349. 
Dadu (wind), 36. 
Daily rainfall, 75, 259, 265. 
Darjiling, 10, 18, 73, 74 ; climate, 108, 

294 ; monthly rainfall, 348. 
Deccan, rainfall, 69, 271 ; climate, 171. 



Deesa, 10, 18, 31, 73, 74; climate, 

139, 306 ; monthly rainfaU, 852. 
Dehra, climate, 143, 306 ; ezcenive 

rainfall, 267, 269 ; monthly rainfall, 

344. 
Delhi, 18, 72, 74, 77, 267, 269; 

climate, 132, 301 ; monthly rainfall, 

344. 
Dera Ishroail Khan, 18, 72, 74 ; climate, 

133, 302 ; monthly rainfall, 343. 
Dhubri, 10 ; climate, 166, 319; monthly 

rainfall, 350. 
Dhulia, monthly rainfall, 73, 75, 353. 
Diurnal, variation of temperature, 7 ; 

barometer, 20 ; winds, 34 ; humiditv, 

48. 
Drainage, proportion to rainfall, 273. 
Droughts, 80. 

Durbhanga, climate, 149, 313. 
Dust-storms, 81. 

Evaporation in India, 276. 
Excessive rainfalls, 77, 265, 272. 

Famines in North-west Provinces, 141 ; 
8U also Droughts. 

Galle, 14, 16, 18, 73, 75. 
Gangetic plain, climate, 139. 
Gauhati, monthly rainfall, 350. 
Goa, monthly rainfall, 853. 
Gorakhpur, monthly rainfall, 73, 74, 

346. 
Guzerat, humidity, 50 ; rainfall, 69. 
Gya, climate, 150, 314 ; monthly rain- 

faU, 348. 

Hazaribagh, 18, 73, 74'; climate, 151, 

315 ; monthly rainfall, 348. 
Haze, 53. 
Hill stations, solar intensity, 2 ; ther- 

mometric range, 8, 18 ; climates, 96. 
Himalaya, humidity, 50. 
Hoshiarpur, monthly rainfall, 844. 
Hoshungabad, thermometer range, 10 ; 

monthly rainfall, 351. 
Hot season in Punjab, 127 ; North* 

west Provinces, 142 ; Calcutta, 153. 
Hot winds, 35, 48, 127, 141. 
Hourly rainfalls, excessive, 272. 
Humidity, 46 ; diurnal variation, 48 ; 

relation to winds, 49 ; geographical 

distribution, 50 ; annual variation, 

51. 
Hyderabad (Deccan), humidity, 50 ; 

rainfall, 69 ; see also Secunderabad. 
Hyderabad (Sind), rainfall, 72, 74, 266, 

268, 352 ; climate, 135, 303. 
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Incurvature of winds in cyclones, 233. 
Indore, rainfall, 73, 74, 347 ; climate, 

146, 310. 
Insolation, 2. 
Isobars, 24. 

Jacobabad, 9, 18, 31, 72, 74; climate, 

135, 303 ; monthly rainfall, 360. 
Jaffna, monthly rainfall, 356. 
Jalna, rainfall, 73, 75. 
Jalpaiguri, 73, 74. 

Jessore, climate, 156, 317. 

Jeypore, climate, 139, 305 ; monthly 

rainfall, 347. 
Jhansi, rainfall, 73, 74, 346 ; climate. 

146, 311. 
Jodhpur, rainfall, 73, 74. 347. 
Jubbulpore, 18, 73, 74 ; climate, 147, 

312 ; monthly rainfall, 351. 

Kailano, 9. 

Kandy, climate, 186, 189, 331 ; monthly 

rainfall, 356. 
Kangra, monthly rainfall, 342. 
Karwar, 73, 74. 
Khandesh, humidity, 50 ; rainfall, 69 ; 

climate, 171. 
Konkan, humidity, 50 ; rainfall, 69 ; 

climate, 166. 
Kurrachee, 18, 31, 72, 74 ; climate, 

136, 304 ; monthly rainfall, 351. 

Ladak, humidity, 50 ; climate, 99. 
Lahore, 3, 9, 12, 18, 31, 72, 74 ; climate, 

131, 300 ; daily rainfall. 261 ; 

monthly rainfall, 343. 
Lanauli, monthly rainfall, 352. 
Land winds, 49. 

Leh, 9, 18, 72, 74 ; climate, 99, 291. 
Lucknow, 18, 73, 74 ; climate, 144, 

308 ; daily rainfall, 260 ; monthly 

rainfall, 345. 
Ludhiana, climate, 132, 300 ; monthly 

rainfall, 344. 

Madras, 3, 5, 12, 18, 31, 73, 75, 200. 

Madras, storms, 209, 219, 226, 227, 
245, 337, 840, 341, 369 ; climate, 
181, 329; daily rainfall, 262; exces- 
sive rainfall, 268, 269, 270 ; monthly 
rainfall, 355. 

Madura, 18, 73, 75 ; climate, 182, 330; 
monthly rainfall, 356. 

Mahableshwar, rainfall, 73, 75, 268, 
269, 352 ; climate, 118. 

Malabar, humidity, 50 ; rainfall, 69 ; 
climate, 166. 

Malegaon, climate, 174, 326. 



Mandalay, climate, 192, 333. 
Mangalore, rainfall, 73, 74, 366 ; climate, 

169, 323. 
Masulipatam, 73, 75, 254; climate, 

180, 328 ; monthly rainfall, 364. 
Matheran, 73, 76. 
Meerut, 18, 73, 74, 267 ; climate, 144, 

307 ; monthly rainfall, 346. 
Mercara, climate, 170, 324 ; monthly 

rainfall, 354. 
Mergui, climate, 196, 336. 
Midnapore, monthly rainfall, 348. 
Mongpoo cinchona garden, climate. 111. 
Monsoons, 36. 
Mooltan, 18, 73, 74 ; climate, 133, 

302 ; monthly rainfall, 343. 
Moradabad, monthly rainfall, 346. 
Morar, monthly rainfall, 347. 
Moulmein, 18, 73, 76, 245 ; climate, 

196, 336 ; monthly rainfall, 357. 
Murree, 3, 9, 18, 72, 74 ; climate, 101, 

292 ; monthly rainfall, 342. 
Mussoorie, monthly rainfall, 344. 
Mysore, humidity, 50 ; rainfall, 69, 364. 

Naopur, 18, 31, 73, 75, 274, 278 ; 
climate, 166, 321 ; daily rainfall, 
261 ; monthly rainfall, 351. 

Naini Tal, rainfall, 267, 269, 346. 

Nancowry, 196 ; climate, 196, 386 ; 
monthly rainfall, 357. 

Neemuch, 18, 73, 74 ; climate, 146, 
310 ; monthly rainfall, 347. 

Negapatam, 31, 245, 254, 337, 340, 841. 

Nepal, 50. 

Nerbudda Valley, 50, 272. 

Newara Eliya, climate, 123, 298. 

New South Wales, surface drainage, 275. 

Nicobar settlements, climate, 196. 

Nilgiris, climate, 119. 

Northern Circars, humidity, 50 ; rain- 
fall, 69. 

Nor* -westers, 82. 

North-west Provinces, cloud, 5 ; humi- 
dity, 50 ; rainfall, 69, 267,269, 271 ; 
droughts and famines, 81, 141 ; 
climate, 139. 

OoTACAMUND, 10; climate, 119, 297. 
Orissa, humidity, 60 ; rainfaU, 69 ; 
climate, 151. 

Pachmarhi, 10, 18, 73, 75, 269 ; cli- 
mate, 114,295 ; monthly rainfall, 361. 

Patna, 18, 31, 73, 74 ; climate, 160, 
313 ; monthly rainfall, 347. 

Pegu, humidity, 50 ; rainfall, 69 ; 
climate, 189, 192. 
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Feshawv, 31, 72, 74; climate^ ISO, 

29S ; Bontlil J ninBdl, 342. 
Pifddington on stormsy 223^ 
Poona, IS, 31, 73, 75; dimate, 174, 

325; BMOthlj nin&n, 353. 
Poet Blair, 31 ; cliaiate, 19C, 336 ; 

moBthlr nm&D, 357. 
IVesmre, atmo g pberi e, •listribatxoii, 22 ; 

i«laSioii to v^iids, 43L 
ft e saai e of wind, 33, 2S^ 
Ptti^jaK cknd, 5 : nin&II, ^, 267, 

2691, 270 ; dhBate. 12<Sw 
PUMh, dnnate, 150, 314 : excessvv 

lamffcD, 77, 26S ; Bioatlil j nxafElU 

»4S. 

Qcnr^ 9, IS, 72, 74: clinala^ 97. 
291 : BoatUr niufdl, 342: 

Rat^tfali* eoatradts. 63 : datribatiofu 
65 : cables 69, 72, 260, 267. ±89, 
291. 342 ; iManMss, 75, 25S, 265, 
272 : TsnabKlxST, 75 ; cricikal vana- 
tun. SO : rdasiaa. to tfnniaga» 273 : 
oa rxTcr buziM. 279. 

EamfirTs, special daily^ 265 : b0izrij.272. 

Baipor. dimase, 165^. 321 ; nuaacklr 
txTifiin. 351. 

R^jamgiatrr, rafagilT, 73, 75, 35^ 

S^ikoc BMXUiLlj raintiJT, 352L 

Sagpofiua, ImniAixfiT, 50 ; ramfiilT, 69 : 
^'frrmiflr, 136 : cjuokt^ ram£ftX 26!^. 

Banicoaiu IS, 31, 73, 75«, 245 : climase. 
I^ SU : amaihlj nin&n. 357. 

Baitik&cc« 9, 267. 269: elhna&e. 1(27. 
293 : numihiT rahtfiiT, 343. 

BiwralplitiiT. 15^ 72. 74, 204 : dtzmose. 
13L 299 ; immciLly ramthil, 34L 

Slv«r basDta, ramfalT. 279. 

Siwckee. ramibllr 72, 74.. 345 : .M'ftw^rj 
107. 293. 

Bale» Sjr aTninziic cyinuaeac 241. 

Sr. ATsry's. 5. 

Sambulpiir. Ti. 74. 

3itjiizlL.7 mnrlill. !.;».. 
S^-'OU'LenJaii. I^. W. 7'. 71 

175. -JliT ; noariily ~i^t':l' . .j^,j. 






Sbali^ur. 31(:q'liIj -i:ai-iZ. '4-'. 



SiioLujor. I *. 7*J. 73- i77 : ^-imai-^. 

^''■'^^r"-^' lioaiiilv - \:-!::u?, J J 7. 
SiaLVjc :*. *!. *4. 17. ■ . ::Ln: 
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IS. 73. 74: cXimaSK, 161. 
319 ; moBthlj larnfalT. 349. 
SSkkim, hiuaidisj, 5«} ; jor «£» Dar- 

SOdiar, 31, 73, 74 : ''Pmnr^. l-IS. 320 : 

moBthly raxBLfaZL 350. 
Smla, 9, 19, 72, 74: emna&e. 1=}:!. 

292 ; monthl J ram^^, S-fiL 
Sizkd, hvmidiCT, 5*} : '— ^^^^^'^ 49 : 

climate, 133 ; ccxaKffa ^mfb^rr- 

266, 26S. 269, 273. 
Sena, chmiue, 133. 3QI ; -nnncirr 

nbifftll, 344. 
Stoma, SL 202, 20i?. HI : 3aT rf 

Ben^ 225. 337 : Aruian seu l4q. 
Storm cencre. bearrntz. ^11?. 
Storm szsaala^ 252. 35^ 460. 
Storm tnt:k3w lUKtfuxxL Lmia. ^ 20£. 

212. 216. 270 : Rtr if Baunil. islv. 

22S, 337 : Anbiaa Sia. 14.*. 
Samm«T aioiiMoiL. -39. 11 ). 
Sozia&xzae, semporacare. 2 : tnraaan. 4. 
Sim tiiennoaiiita'r L 
Soraiu climare, 149. 322: Tinnrfi.'- 

rxiaiilL 352. 
Sizrzniy cammtitric. 200. 
Syihjec, mnn^hV nmrai"^. 1^0. 

Tablis. «oiar lusar. -1 : uzxazjm n* 
amitth n». 5 : 'iailj rang* iif :2±mp«sa- 
titre. 9 ; mean «tTtP?aie "ismp«atvir»» 
ami naiRs, I?; taily -rrmi oujr-- 
mt»qti, 31 : SKsaii jiiniitiity if pr:- 
iriziinis, 5«) : nin&J. ir 3nvTn-*-f. tTJ : 
nfnfiin of ifahoni, Tl : 21117 lar^- 
74 : exctawTM nuuall*. 43. 1^ . 
«OTma, 225. 22S. 120. li*f. li-*. 
337 : -iaily mmthiT. iJf*' ; j^ tfnl 
ninxase, 291 : 3nracii7 .-amfa.T . 1--1. 

Taaki, vaser modI'^. IT^i ^^Jrac'jraiiuii. 
274. 

Tinna. sloucIlIj -runnin. *n. 

TiTTx, aiourhl'?' minnuL 5-7 

r^a :rLrrTiri«;ii. 11.'. 1-^*. 1-1*. IT*. 

r-i!iir*tnrx~ Ji "lie •OIL 1 : ur. "» 
U'-imal Tmarums. 7 : uj^lj*^- ^rji 
"v-u,ij.er. 1^ . innruii. ~r.r:..ZL- n ui-: 
rxiiT?. 11. IJ : i^niinl "li; ic=. IL*!. 

TtJUa-^rjn. "iini.'Lir", JO .""'.iiii::^'. 
i'.> : :d:niarc. 1 *".^. 

Tjia'ier-'Tn:-. ?!. 

_ -l_ .- Jl .. .. ~. J .« ,•» • --■'•. 

1/^ V'V-\ . Jicnr.^i." rr..::.:..!. ;J'^. 

Mi jiLinrj-*' -iir.::;j;. J7.'^". 
rra"Tiic':r^ :":tt:..: .-. 1 i'i. 
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Trichinopoly, 18, 78, 75 ; climate, 
181, 829 ; montUy rainfall, 355. 

Trincomalee, 78, 75 ; climate, 187, 188, 
831. 

Tuticorin, monthly rainfall, 855. 

Uhballa, rainfall, 72, 74, 844. 

Vbhar tank, 273, 277. 
Vizianagram, monthly rainfall, 854. 

Wabnings of storms, 252, 858, 860. 
Weather, 197 ; cold season, 202 ; hot 

season, 206 ; rainy season, 210 ; 

around cyclones, 289. 



Weathes reports, 220. 

Wellington, 10, 18, 78, 75; climate, 
122. 297. 

West coast of India, climate, 166 ; 
storms, 246. 

Wind pressore, 88 ; at Calcutta and 
Bombay, 286. 

Winds, 30 ; daily movement, 31 ; 
diurnal variation, 84 ; annual vari- 
ation, 86 ; measurement, 82 ; 
pressure, 38, 286 ; relations to 
barometer, 48 ; in cyclones, 44, 223 ; 
relation to humidity, 49 ; in hot 
season, 207 ; incurvature in cyclones, 
228. 

Wynaad, climate, 170. 
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